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Speed Skaters 
Make History 

Helped by Technology , 
3 Top Olympic Record 


By Christopher Clarey 

New York. Times Scmt r 


NAGANO, Japan — For the first time in Olympic 
history, there was clapping on the ice and clapping 
off the ice, and as is often the case in speed skating, 
the Dutch made much of the racket. 

There has never been an Olympic race quite like 
Sunday’s men’s 5,000 meters: the first speedskating 
event of these Games. In a span of approximately 
three-quarters of an hour, three different men set and 
celebrated world records: former Dutch star Bart 
Veldkamp, who represents Belgium, and his former 
Dutch teammates Rintje Ritsma and Gianni 
Romme. 

But only Romme left the M-Wave arena as a gold 
medalist, and he did nor get the chance to leave until 
he and his fellow history-makers had answered a 


flurry of questions about the increasingly decisive 
cnn(' 


role of technology in their labor-intensive sport. 

Speed skating already has been transformed by 
the widespread adoption of the clap skate, a century- 
old device with a hinged blade that no elite skaters 
had bothered to use until the Dutch took the leap last 
season. Now, every elite skater uses a version of the 
clap skate, and after Sunday night, every elite skater 
may soon be using a version of another Dutch 
innovation: adhesive, rubberized, wind-tunnel- 
tested strips that can be attached to a skater's racing 
suit to improve his aerodynamics. 

The Dutch developed the strips with assistance 
from researchers at the University of Delft, but it 



LlLaL** Si^i a R>itTm 


Gianni Romme of the Netherlands streaking to a speed-skating world record Sunday in Nagano. 


Something Old, Something New, and a Little Black and Blue 


See SKATE, Page 24 


• As a host of skaters fell, Artur 
Dmitriev survived the short pro- 
gram, keeping alive the Russi- 
an's chance to become the first to 
win the Olympic pairs skating 
with different partners. Page 26. 


• Ross Rebagliati of Canada be- 
came the first Olympic gold 
medalist in snowboarding, win- 
ning the men's giant slalom. The 
competition finished despite fog 
that limited visibility. Page 25. 


• The U.S. women's hockey team 
started the sport's debut in 
the Olympics with a 5-0 victory 
over China, proving there are 
opportunities beyond figure 
skating for women. Page 24. 


Saudis Won’t Help 
In Any Raid on Iraq 


But More NATO Allies Back tf,S. 


By Steven Lee Myers 

Nett York Times Sen ice 


Starr’s Tough Tactics Hit a Nerve and Start a Debate 


By William Glaberson 

Aim- York Timex Service 


WASHINGTON — Long before the accusations of 
investigative leaks and the surreptitious recording of a 
former White House intern who said she had an affair 
with President Bill Clinton, federal agents working for 
the independent counsel, Kenneth Stair, showed up at 
a small-town Arkansas high school with a subpoena 
for die 1 6-year-old son of a defendant in a Whitewater 
case. 

“It is difficult to convey the kind of pressure it puts 
on a father when his own children have been sub- 
poenaed to a grand jury,” said Dan Guthrie, a lawyer 
for die defendant, an Arkansas banker Mr. Starr 


charged but failed to convict in a Whitewater-related 
case. 

To supporters of Mr. Starr, including many 
seasoned prosecutors, such intimidating tactics are the 
unsavory reality of a criminal investigation. Corn- 


Republicans are being 'patient.' • Paula Jones's 
lawyers are taking a gamble. Page 3. 


n iits are rare, they say, when die targets are drug 
ers. con artists or mobsters. 

But Mr. Starr’s use of surreptitious recordings and 
assertions by the lawyer for Monica Lewinsky, the 
former White House intern, that Mr. Starr was’ pres- 


suring her to lie, have drawn attention to the combative 
techniques the independent counsel has used in his 
three-and-a-half-year investigation of the president. 

The criticism of Mr. Starr reached a new pitch last 
week with the most outraged attack yet from Mr. 
Clinton's lawyer, David Kendall, who said he would 
move as soon as possible to have Mr. Starr cited for 
contempt of court for what he said was a campaign of 
orchestrated and pernicious leaks aimed at damaging 
the president. 

In a letter to Mr. Stare that Mr. Kendall made public 
Friday, the president’s lawyer said that he was making 
his protest public “because of the calculated tactic 


See STARR, Page 8 


JIDDA — Wiih Saudi Arabia re- 
fusing to support a military strike on 
Iraq, Secretary of Defense William Co- 
hen said Sunday (hat he would not seek 
permission to' launch fighters and 
bombers from Saudi temtoiy in the 
event of an attack. 

Mr. Cohen’s decision not even to ask 
for the use of more than 1 00 American 
aircraft now based in Saudi Arabia — 
more than half of them combat jets — 
allows the United States to avoid the 
political embarrassment of having a re- 
quest turned down. 

Although Mr. Cohen said just last 
week that he expected “full cooper- 
ation” from allies in the Gulf. Saudi 
Arabia has withheld support for an at- 
tack on Iraq, even though it has felt 
vulnerable to Saddam Hussein's threats 
and provocations. 

The surprise admission came as Mr. 
Cohen left Europe, where he had sought 
support for the tough U.S. stand against 
the refusal by Iraq's president. Saddam 
Hussein, to cooperate with United Na- 
tions weapons inspections. 

Mr. Cohen won more support this 
weekend from Canada and several 
European allies in the North Atlantic 
Treary Organization to use armed force 
if needed to destroy Iraqi weapons. 
(Page 8) 

The United States has had a sizable 
force in the Gulf, including more than 
300 aircraft and a formidable armada of 
warships, centered on three aircraft car- 
riers. Mr. Cohen announced, however, 
that the United States would not keep 
the three carriers there indefinitely. He 
said the Nimitz, which arrived in the 
Gulf last autumn, would return to Nor- 
folk. Virginia: naval officials said the 
Nimit 2 left Gulf waters Sunday. 

The aircraft carriers Independence 
and George Washington remain in the 
Gulf. 

As he arrived here Sunday to begin a 
tour of Gulf states, Mr. Cohen said the 
commander of American forces in the 
region. General Anthony Zinni of the 
Marines, had concluded that a “very 
substantial” attack could be carried out 
without the aircraft in Saudi Arabia. 

“It's not my intent to make such a 
request,” Mr. Cohen said in an inter- 


Election Is Manila’s Center Stage 

Ex- Actor, Singing Imelda and ‘Dirty Harry’ Seek Presidency 


By Keith B. Richburg 

Washington Post Service 


MANILA — There’s a former action-movie 
star. There’s a veteran congressional insider and 
consummate political deal-maker. There’s a 
tough-talking former cop nicknamed “Dirty 
Harry.” And, yes — inevitably — there’s Imelda 
Marcos, the familiar singing widow. 

That unlikely -cast can mean only one thing: 
Presidential campaign season has opened in the 
Philippines. 

Bqt colorful contenders aside, the May 1 1 elec- 
tion — only the second since a 1986 revolution 
overthrew a 20-year dictatorship — carries serious 
implications. 

The election will further entrench democracy in 
the Philippines and place the country firmly at the 
head of tne region’s growing democratic camp just 
as some Asian leaders and academics are ques- 
tioning whether Western-style democracy is better 
for the region than an authoritarian system that 
observes “Asian values.” The outcome may also 
deter min e whether the Philippines can avoid die 
worst of Southeast Asia's economic crisis. 


President Fidel Ramos is prohibited by the coun- 
try ’s constitution from seeking a second six-year 
term, and the contest to succeed him could decide 
whether the Philippines continues the Ramos-led 
economic program that allowed the country to shed 
its reputation as the “sick man of Asia” and emerge 
as one of the region's healthiest economies. 

Without any large clashes of ideology, the con- 
test is most likely to come down to a question of 
which candidate voters dust to steer me country 
through the expected tough times ahead. 

- That is why the front-runner in all the opinion 
polls is giving some people here the jitters. 

That candidate is the vice president, Joseph 
(Erap) Estrada, a former movie actor who was 
mayor of the small municipality of San Juan in 
metropolitan Manila and who served one term as a 
senator. The vice president is elected separately 
from the president, and Mr. Estrada does not have 
Mr. Ramos's endorsement 
Mr. Estrada is by far the most popular of all the 
contenders, the only one able to attract mass 
crowds. But his detractors question whether Mr. 



See MANILA, Page 4 


Pal R>«|ur/Thc Auiiiiln] Prow 

Imelda Marcos on her knees at Manila’s cathedral Sunday after she filed as a candidate. 


Spoiled Hopes Feed a Neo-Nazi Wave 


By Alan Cowell 

New York Times Sennce 


pervises for teenagers who of 
Nazism was firebombed, A 


JjSiai'j’M.L"- 


ANGERMUENDE, Germany— The 
football-sized rocks crashed through the 
window of Holger Zschoge’s ground- 
floor apartment on the night of Jan. 30 
while he was sleeping. 

The next day, the youth club he su- 
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appose neo- 

\ few days 

earlier, authorities tore down a wooden 
hut alongside a sports field here because 
it had been used as a secret meeting 
place foryoung rightists, complete with 
swastikas and banners emblazoned with 
the runes of Nordic myth. 

Not surprisingly, Mr. Zschoge, a 35- 
year-old schoolteacher, has come to 
conclude that rightist extremists from 
this small, bleak town in Eastern Ger- 
many are mobi I izing f or an onslaugh t on 
people like himself who identify with 
what Germans call the "alternative 
scene” — a loose and ill-defined co- 
alition of leftists, foreigners and others 
who view themselves as apart from Ger- 
man norms. 

Increasingly, though, Mr. Zschoge is 
not alone in his analysis. Across Eastern 
Germany, sociologists, politicians and 
local residents say, a neo-Nazi wave is 
building on the spoiled hopes of Ger- 
many’s reunification, drawing as much 
on nostalgia for the clear-cut conform- 
ism of Communist dictatorship as on the 


equally unambiguous nationalism and 
racial exclusivism of Nazism. 

Styling themselves, moreover, as 
freedom fighters — paradoxically in the 
tradition of leftist guerrilla warfare — 
young neo-Nazis are seeking to estab- 
lish what they call “national liberated 
zones,” drawing their tactics from a 
five-page manifesto that circulates on 
the neo-Nazi Thule Net computer site. 

“We must create the space in which 
we exercise real power, in which we are 
capable of impwing sanctions — that is, 
we punish deviants and enemies, we 


support comrades in the struggle, we 
' eip 


help fellow citizens who are oppressed, 
marginalized and persecuted,” the 
manifesto declares. 

Of 6,400 violence-prone neo-N azis 
estimated to be in Germany, according 
to the Interior Ministry statistics, 3,700 
— more than half — live in Eastern 
Germany. In the first six months of 
1997, moreover, the police recorded 
4,829 crimes committed by neo-Nazis 


See GERMANY, Page 8 


AGENDA 


Aftershocks Still Hitting Afghanis tan 


Aftershocks continued to jolt 
northern Afghanistan early Sunday, 
after an earthquake reportedly killed 
thousands earlier in the week. 

At the town of Rustak and 12 
nearby villages, the medical relief 
group Doctors Without Borders put 
the death toll at 3,300. 

A spokesman for the Red Cross 
said that a plane canying relief sup- 


plies had landed at Rustak, which is 
250 kilometers north of Kabul, the 
Afghan capital. 

Officials with the military alliance 
that controls the area said the first 
quake, which hit Wednesday night, 
had left 15,000 families homeless, as 
their dwellings collapsed. 

One report said that nearly 3,700 
bodies had been recovered. Page 4. 
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President of Cyprus 
Trails in Election 


The !HT on-line wwvv.iht.com 


NICOSIA (Reuters) — George 
lakovou, a former foreign minister of 
Cyprus, held a narrow lead over Pres- 
ident Glafcos Clerides in the first 
round of the presidential election 
Sunday. With 77.7 percent of the bal- 
lots counted. Mr. lakovou had 41.1 
percent of the vote, compared with 
39.9 percent for Mr. Clerides, making 
a runoff election likely next Sunday. 


'■‘t 


view with reporters en route tk Jidda, 
"because we don’t ihink it ’^neces- 
sary." 

Whatever the necessity, howete-. a 
senior aide traveling with Mr. CY>n 
said the United States had conclildtt 
that Saudi Arabia’s answer io any 
quest to launch combat jets from 
territory would be no. 

The Saudis’ refusal undercuts efforts 
by President Bill Clinton’s administra- 
tion to build political support for a pu- 
nitive attack on Iraq in the growing 
confrontation over UN inspections of 
Iraq's chemical and biological weapons 
programs. Only Britain has so far 
pledged to join in the attack. 

The refusal added significance to Mr. 
Cohen's order, signed Saturday, dis- 
patching 42 more aircraft to the Gulf. 


See IRAQ, Page 8 


Dissident 
Based in U.S. 
Is Arrested 
In China 


By Steven Mufson 

Washingtim Post Vrnvi r 


BEIJING — A U.S.-based 
Chinese dissident has been seized 
by the security police in China after 
slipping back into the country to 
form an opposition party, reports 
said Sunday. 

Though often criticized by other 
dissidents, Wang Bingzhang, who 
was arrested Friday after a nation- 
wide manhunt, is a 15-year veteran 
of exile politics who lias long ad- 
vocated the founding of an inde- 
pendent political party to challenge 
Communist control of China. 

Mr. Wang appeared to have 
slipped back into China under an 
alias to cany out his plan. 

But he was detained in the city of 
Bengbu in central Anhui Province 
before he was able to take part in the 
launch of the Justice Party' he 
wanted to set up. 

[The police in the eastern city of 
Bengbu confirmed Sunday that 
they had detained Mr. Wang after 


UJS. clerics set for tour. Page 4. 


weeks of tracking his clandestine 
journey through China, Agence 
France -Presse reported. 

I 4 ‘We are dealing with this case, ” 
a spokesman for the Bengbu Police 
Department said. “If you want any 
more details, you will have to make 
a formal application in writing.”] 
Though me Chinese government 
has recently left unmolested a few 
individuals in Beijing who have 
called for greater democracy, Mr. 
Wang violated one of the Com- 
munist Party’s cardinal rules by 
seeking to unite dissidents into a 
rival political organization. 

It remained unclear Sunday 
whether Mr. Wang was a U.S. cit- 
izen or just a permanent resident, or 
whether either status would help 
gain his release. Many analysts 
abroad speculated that Mr. Wang 
had thought he could take a risk 
now because he believed that his 
U.S. papers would get him out of 
any trouble in China. 

Mr. Wang, 50. was one of the 
first Chinese students sent to study 
overseas after Beijing began its re- 
forms and reopening under the late 
senior leader. Deng Xiaoping. He 
studied medicine at McGill Uni- 
versity in Canada. 

But in 1982, after graduating, Mr. 
Wang went to New York and co- 
founded a dissident magazine, China 
Spring’, and an exile group, the 
Chinese Alliance for Democracy. 

Beijing labeled the organization 
"reactionary” in 1987 and later 
called it “counterrevolutionary.” 
The group was tom by financial 
problems and leadership splits, and 
academic sources said Mr. Wang 
was embroiled in a lawsuit over pos- 
sible misuse of its funds. In 1989, the 
group was eclipsed by the flood of 
Chinese student octivisrs who landed 
In the United States and France and 
set up their own organizations. 

Mr. Wang decided to return to 
China to rake port in a secret meet- 
ing of exiled and domestic democ- 
racy campaigners that had been 


See CHINA. Page 4 
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A Death in p, 


/ Malaise in Hinterlands 


Crime Unrest in Post- Communist Society 


Spolar 

By Ch r*' Service 

— *■*» been a strange 

LUPSK,Pp shabby northern city, 
new year Ji death and hatted and 
Tpere batreets, and a fear, felt even 

by. rad ^S»r h S ^ n ! 

precious has P 

socie^s killed here last month, left 
hi^n!? UDg i i:>nscioas the thwack of a 
S & e L bti ?® death of Ptzemek 
kL ; „ home from a basketball game 

~„£^J9ays of riots, the worst street vi- 
oWi™ 11 la w was imposed by Cora- 

wence sixties in i9gi. 

? such as Prime Minister Jerzy Buzek, 
who tr^ * rom ^ arsaw 10 lay flowers here in 
the hc_ tneaK,r y' have been groping for words 
of a^-nce. An announcement that a policeman 
wo Tpe charged in the boy’s death — and that 
jo^nd national police chiefs would be fired — 
b j£ht scant relief. 

jure, I think this could happen again,’ ’ said 
/im Szaladriewicz, a store clerk who pitched 
I jks and bricks during the rioting. “First, 
I eople came out because they were angry. Later, 
ff think they came because they were bored. It’s 
f just the way things are here.’ ’ 

No simple answers explain the chaos that tore 
through this sleepy northern city of 100.000. 
Instead, what happened in Slupsk in the week 
following Jan. 10 illuminates an ongoing debate, 
particularly painful in the economic hinterlands 
of Eastern Europe, over the sacrifices of the past 
decade. It is the latest manifestation of a malaise 
that festers in communities far from the bright, 
urban success stories of Warsaw and Krakow. 

Slupsk is not the first city to weather rash 
violence since the fall of communism. But its 
burning streets and wayward youth — shown on 
state and independent television nfews during the 
four days of rioting last month — stoked unusual 
fury. 

“On the first day, this could have been any- 
place in die world, a province in Great Britain, a 
part of Paris,” said a sociologist, Janusz Cza- 
pinski. a former adviser on social problems to the 
government. “But as die fighting continued, 
people began thinking another way: ’Is this a 
symptom of a problem with the soul of Po- 
land?' ” 

Newspapers, magazines and radio talk shows 
have continued a campaign of concern and frus- 
tration. Political and religious leaders have de- 
cried “aggression in the streets.” To the con- 
sternation of many analysts, though, officials 
have been slow to peel apart the causes of the 



Two masked youths 
walking away from 
a Jure during the 
violence in Slupsk. 
In many East 
European cities the 
old social nets of 
communism are no 
longer free, and 
bored youths are 
often left to their 
own devices . 


Flaw Is Found 
In Computers 
That Secure 
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By John Maikoff 

New York Tunes Service 


SAN FRANCISCO — Aviation of- 


wSr, 


rioting and to confront what went wrong. 

Slupsk, like many Polish communities, is still 
scrambling to adjust to the free market Private 
business is picking up, yet unemployment runs 
about 25 percent City services have shrunk, 
though foe police are a visible presence on the 
streets, thanks to an in-town police training 
academy. 

The gray housing blocks of Slupsk evoke a 
sense of struggle as harsh as the winter winds 
here. The birthrate is high. Salaries are far below 
die national average- Parents are consumed by 
work, not family. The old social nets of com- 
munism, dependable if minimal, are no longer 
free. After-school programs are for those who 
can afford them. Bored youths, more often than 
not, are left to their own devices. 


S OME of the same stresses are felt in 
Western Europe and the United States. 
But the disorientation is particularly in- 
tense in Eastern Europe. As countries 
such as Poland strive for basic economic and 
political stability, there has been little choice — 
and little public debate — over what society 
must bear. 

“Poland has become a laboratory for crime 
patterns, ’ ’ said Tara McKelvey, a Warsaw-based 
writer working on a book on Eastern Europe's 
youth. “Because traditional theories about how 
crime and the economy relate — the idea that, as 
society modernizes, violent crime decreases and 
property crime increases — don’t hold one.” 


Crimes have become more violent since the 
foil of communism, according to a study presen- 
ted to a 1995 seminar on criminal justice, which 
cited a dramatic increase in aimed robbery and 
homicide. 

* ‘On one hand, Poles are exceedingly nervous 
about violence. On the other, they haven’t ad- 
justed their behavior,” Ms. McKelvey said. 
4 ‘They still let kids go off by themselves in these 
cities — and it’s a new world out there. ’ ’ 

* ‘I think we need to dig deeper to find out what 
is going on,” said Jerzy Mazurek, the mayor of 
Slupsk, who in Communist times headed the 
city’s youth and sport center. “Slupsk is a quiet 
town — but there are subcultures here like 
anyplace in the world, and people who will take 
advantage of situations. ’ * 

“It is different than 10 years ago.” he added. 
“Information is open, the borders are open, the 
media is open. It intensifies evetything — both 
foepositive and negative trends in society.” 

Tne trouble in Slupsk began on a Saturday, 
after what many witnesses described as a routine 
basketball game at a downtown sports ball. A 
large but peaceful crowd of spectators streamed 
from foe game and swarmed into foe street, 
ignoring a red traffic signal. A police van drove 
up and officers jumped out, angrily attempting to 
disperse foe crowd. One officer began swinging 
his baton. 

Przemek Czaja, a thin, spindly legged 13- 
year-old boy, fell from a blow. Witnesses later 
said he appeared to have been hit at least one 


other time before foe police 
officer left By foe time an 
ambulance arrived, foe youth 
was dead. 

The incident appeared to 
many in foe crowd to be a 
clear case of police brutal- 
ity. 

But the day following foe 
incident, local prosecutors 
announced they were inves- 
tigating two accounts of how 
the boy could have died: from 
injuries from a police baton 

__ or by self-inflicted injuries 

caused when he ran into a 
light pole. 

Youths who had gathered outside foe pros- 
ecutor’s office began throwing rocks. Windows 
were smashed, and, by evening, tires were set 
ablaze in foe streets. Rioters descended on die 
home of the suspected police officer, whose 
family fled in tetror. 


ficials have quietly notified airports in 
the United States and Britain that a 
design flaw in a widely used security 
sys tem could enable terrorists to gain 
control of foe electronic badges that 
allow employees with security clear- 
ance into restricted areas. 

What is more, foe computer security • 
experts who discovered foe flaw say that 
the same system, which is made by a- 
small company in Southern California,' 
is frequently used in state prisons, 
county jails, financial institutions, mil- 
itary contractors, technology compa- 
nies. drug companies, and county and . 
federal government buildings, includ- 
ing foe CIA’s. 

The flaw could make any of these 
sites vulnerable to terrorists or computer 
intruders, foe experts said. 

The problem was found in December 
by MSB Associates, a computer se- ; 
curity consulting concern in San Mateo, - 
California, in a routine security audit for ‘ 
a large California financial services • 
software company. MSB security ex- . 
pens spoke on foe condition that the . ‘ 
company they were auditing not be ; 
identified. 

The failure to detect the problem for - 
several years in so many supposedly | 
secure sites underscores foe risks in- • 
berent in the increasingly widespread ; 
reliance on computers for security once . 
performed by mechanical locks and hu- • 
man guards. 

Because such systems relinquish • 
control of door-locking mechanisms to ! 
foe computer that monitors the elec- - 
tronic badges, all foe entiy points of a ; 
supposedly secure building become - 
vulnerable to any skilled outsider who ‘ 
gains access to foe computer. . .i‘ - 

Far reason, foe computer is sop- ■ 
posed to be completely isolated: kept fo 1 
a guarded room, not connected to other ■ 
computers through a network and not 1 
accessible to foe outside world on tele- - 
phone lines. ; 

But MSB found that in foe case of the ■ 
electronic badge system made by Re- ; 
ceptors Inc. of Torrance, California, it ! 
was possible for an intruder to use a dial- * 
up telephone line or another computer ! 
on a network to do any of foe fol- • 
lowing: 

• Create permanent or temporary : 
badges that would allow access to se- ; 
cured areas by unauthorized people. 

■ Unlock doors guarding sensitive; 
areas. * 

• Schedule events like unlocking all 
doors to a building or within a building * 
at a particular time. 

• Create badges that would leave no ; 

record that a person had entered or left a * 
secured area. ; 

MSB contacted aviation officials in 
the United States and Britain m mid- ; 
December after discovering the flaw. ! 
The consultants said they became con- • 
ceroed about vulnerability to terrorists [ 
when they found the names of cus- • 
tomers that use foe system, including 1 
airports, listed in the software com- * 
pany’s own source code. ; 

Rebecca Trexler, an spokeswoman 
for foe U.S. Federal Aviation Admin- ; 
is nation, said, “We’ve 'notified pur ‘ 
field personnel and they are examining - 
the situation with airports that use this ! 


B EFORE calm returned Jan. 14 — foe 
day of foe boy’s funeral — 239 adul$ 
and 56 people younger than 18 were 
detained Nearly all the teenagers and 
about one-third of foe adults were intoxicated, 
the police said. Seventy-two policemen were 
injured. 

Police and government authorities blamed 
radio stations for inflaming passions by allowing 
listeners to vent their anger and for revealing the 
name of foe officer. 

The dead bey’s mother, however, said foe 
open reporting of foe incident helped lead to 
some justice: Unlike what probably would have 
happened during foe Communist era, she said, 
no one was allowed to ignore foe truth of what 
had occurred. 

Life has changed in the past decade, said 
Marzanna Czaja, the mother, but some of foe 


changes have been for foe good. 

“There- was no logic in what foe police did 
and there was nothing good about the violence. 
But at least people were able to find out all that 
happened this time,” she said. “My child is 
dead. Maybe another mother won’t lose a child 
like this.” 


Carl Wilson, a Beach Boy, Dies at 51 


Los Angeles Times 

LOS ANGELES — Carl Wilson, 51 . 
a founding member of foe Beach Boys, 
whose music helped define foe Southern 
California lifestyle, died here Friday 


from complications of lung cancer. 
Throughout his nearly four-decade 


career, Mr. Wilson was known for his 
sweet-sounding voice on such songs as 
“Wouldn’t It Be Nice” and his sta- 
bilizing presence during foe band's 
sometimes tumultuous history. 

“Carl Wilson could sing anything,” 
said Andy Paley, a songwriter and staff 
producer for foe - Sire Records label. 
“He could sing foe phone book, and he 
would sound great.” 

Mr. Wilson was diagnosed with can- 
cer last year but pressed ahead with his 
music while undergoing treatment, 
Alyson Dutch, the- Beach Boys’ pub- 
licist, said Saturday. 

He played wifo foe group for foe dur- 
ation of their 36th annual tour last sum- 
mer and appeared to be in good spirits. 

Mr. Wilson was bom in Hawthorne, a 
suburb of Los Angeles, and began play- 


ing foe guitar as a teenager. He and his 
brothers, Brian and Dennis, a cousin. 
Mike Love, and a friend, A1 Jar dine, 
founded the Beach Boys in 1961. 

Wifo their quick guitar riffs, harmonic 
sounds and catchy lyrics, the band helped 
define foe “surf sound” and in the pro- 
cess shaped foe quintessential image of 
Southern California. Between 1962 and 
1966, foe Beach Boys registered more 
than a dozen Top 20 singles. 

“As far as a supergroup goes,” said 
Steve Brigati, a rock music historian, 
“they’re foe nearest thing. America has 
to foe Beatles or foe Rolling Stones.” 

Carl Wilson was blessed with a pitch- 
perfect voice that helped form the back- 
bone of foe band’s classic sound. He 
was the lead singer on many of then- 
classic recordings, including “Good 
Vibrations” and “God Only Knows.” 

Mr. Wilson was a stabilizing pres- 
ence over foe years, as foe group was 
tom by family feuds, drug abuse, fame 
and foe death of Dennis Wilson in a 


swimming accident in 1983. 

In a 1985 interview, Mr. Wilson ac- 


knowledged the hard road that foe band 
had traveled. • 

“Sure, we’ve had our fair share of 
ups and downs,” he said. “But I don’t 
know if we've had more than any other 
rock band.” 

Although he was the group’s emo- 
tional leader, Mr. Wilson was a private 
person who often preferred to shy away 
from the spotlight, said a cousin, Stan 
Love, the brother of Mike Love. 

“He never wanted credit for their 
success, buthe was foe glue that held the 
band together,” Sjan Love said. 
“Whenever you saw a great Beach Boy 
concert, you saw what Carl Wilson was 
fringing to the stage. ' ’ 

A high-school classmate and fellow 
musician, Rick Heart, saitf Mr. Wilson 
had remained a down-to-earth person, 
never letting his feme get foe best of 
him. 

* ‘He was one of foe kindest and nicest 
people that I’d met that had become a 
star. He was genuinely a sweet, caring 
and loving guy,” said Mr. Hean. who 
played wifo foe Sunrays, a group that 
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Carl Wilson taking the microphone at a 1992 Beach Boys concert. Despite 
cancer, he sang with the group last summer on its 34 tb annual tour. 


toured wifo foe Beach Boys. “That be- 
ing said, he was also a wacky guy. He 
had a madcap personality and great 
sense of humor.” 

■ “It’s foe passing of a legend and a 


musical genre that not only affected the 


lives of foe fans here but of people ’ system.” 


... 
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around foe world,” Mr. Dutch said. 

Private burial services were planned 
for this week. 
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TRAVEL UPDATE 


Israel Cabinet Backs Rules for Secret Service 


JAL to Add 15 U.S. Flights a Week Jerusalem — The Israeli cabinet 

TOKYO — Japan Airlines will add 15 flights a week to foe endorsed a bill Sunday that would reg- 
United States by eariy 2000, bringing foe total to 140, the ulate foe Shin Bet, foe internal security 
Nikkei English News reported. service, for foe first time, an official 

JAL also said it would start nonstop flights between Nagoya, said, 
in central Japan, and London on April 3. (Bloomberg ) The bill, drafted by the Justice Min- 

is try and subject to approval by the Par- 

Swissair Suspends Flights to Korea 


TOKYO — Japan Air Lines will add 15 flights a week to foe 
United States by eariy 2000, bringing the total to 140, the 
Nikkei English News reported 
JAL also said it would start nonstop flights between Nagoya, 
in central Japan, and London on April 3. (Bloomberg) 


ZURICH — Swissair is suspending its flights to South 
Korea on March 29 because reservations have plummeted 
amid foe Asian financial turmoil, and instead will start a direct 
service to San Francisco five times a week. 

Swissair said it was in talks wifo Korean Air about code- 
sharing between Zurich and Seoul, which would let foe carriers 
put their own flight codes on one another’s rout etfBloomberg) 


vision of the Shin Bet by the government 


and the Knesset as well as how foe heads 


of foe agency are named • 

In a first version, foe text had ex- 
plicitly authorized Shin Bet interrog- 
ators to use “physical pressure” on de- 
tainees, in Line with current practice in 
Israel. 

But foe clause, which critics said 
could be seen as a carte blanche for 
torture, was withdrawn under pressure 
from human rights organizations in Is- 
rael and abroad. 


The agency also plans to meet soon j l':' 
wifo industry officials to discuss new < 
security guidelines, she said ; 

Although foe agency would not con- ^ 
firm which airports were at risk, MSB ■ 
let a. reporter see a list of airports in foe ! -f. 
United States. Britain and several other * 
countries in which foe Receptors system ! 
had been installed on condition that its ‘ 
contents not be published I 

Officials at Receptors said the com- ■ .f 
pany’s equipment was used in 40 air- * 


v. - i. 


ports around the world Receptors ' chief ! 
operating officer, Dale Williams, de- ■ 


fended foe company’s product, saying I 
that the problems found by MSB were • 
tied not to foe system itself but to foe ‘ 
way it had been installed in certain > 
cases. ' 
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Europe 


This Week’s Holidays 

Banking and government offices will be closed or services 
curtailed in the following countries and their dependencies 
this week because of national and religious holidays: 
MONDAY: urn 

TUESDAY: Bolivia. Maka, Mauritius. Sri Lanka. 

WEDNESDAY : Cameroon. Iran. Israel, Japan. Liberia, Thai land. Vatican 
City. 

THURSDAY: Bamu. Nepal, Sudan. 

Sources: JJP. Morgan, Bloomberg. 


Forecast for T uesday through Thursday, as provided by AccuWeaiher. 
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Are You Prepared ? 

1997 & 1998 Will Generate 
Major Currency Moves. 

These moves will directly aftcct the value of 
your Portfolio. Prepare yourself to take 
advantage ol these moves by colling today. 


For My Complimentary Services Guide, Latest Research Reports, 
Opinions and Performance Records Call (24 hours) Toll-Free. 
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What s the Hush? It’s Republicans Biding Their Time 


By Richard L.Berke 

New Yorij Tones Service 

WASHINGTON — Turn on the 
television and you might expect to 
see members of the opposition pany 
screaming for President Bill Clin- 
. ton’s head. They are not. 

Republicans are hardly giving 
Mr.-Clinton the benefit of the doubt 
over his alleged involvement with 
Monica Lewinsky. In fact. Repub- 
licans in the House, ever so quietly, 
are examining how they would cany 
out impeachment proceedings 
against Mr. Clinton. 

Yet, as the White House scandal 
approaches its third week, most 
prominent Republicans are abiding 
a deliberate political calculus: Make 
sure Mr. Clinton .stays put — but 
keep him wounded. 

‘ ‘We need to be positive, patriotic 
and patient,” Newt Gingnch, the 
House speaker, declared last week at 
a closed-door meeting of House Re- 
publicans. 

This “Be Patient” strategy. Re- 
publicans say, has many advant- 
ages. 

It deprives the White House of 
portraying the scandal as purely par- 
tisan. If Mr. Clinton stays in office 
but remains beleaguered, he will be 


all the more vulnerable a target as 
Republicans campaign against 
Democrats in the November 
midterm elections. 

Some Republicans go as far as to 
admit that they do nor want Mr 
Clinton forced out of office, because 
that would give his replacement. 
Vice President A1 Gore, a leg up in 
the presidential race in 2000. 

* Tfrom a strictly cynical political 
standpoint, we don't want this to be 
too fast,” said Rich Galen, a Re- 
publican strategist who is close to 
Mr. Gingrich. “There's no hurry 
here.” 

Paraphrasing a line from a former 
Nixon aide, John Ehrlichman, that is 
part of Watergate lore, Mr. Galen 


Representative Bob lnglisi Re- 
publican of South Carolina, said, 
“If I were a Democrat, not just the 
president. I’d be very interested in 
having this matter cleared very 
quickly.’* 

But restless Republicans say it is a 
huge mistake for the party to keep 
such a low profile — and they point 
to Mr. Clinton’s unshaJcably high job 
approval ratings as evidence that the 
strategy is only helping Democrats. 


“I do not believe in death by a 
thousand cuts,” said Representative 
Bob Barr, Republican of Georgia, 
the most outspoken advocate of hav- 
ing the House consider impeaching 
Mr. Clinton. * ‘The presidency in our 
country is too important for that.” 

Asked about the go-slow ap- 
proach of Mr. Gingrich and others in 
the leadership, Mr. Barr said, 
“They’re putting politics above 
principle, and 1 don’t choose to do 
that” 

Stuart Stevens, a Republican me- 
dia consultant in Washington and 
New Yoit, said: ‘‘The danger for 
the Republican Party is that it is 
being made irrelevant by its silence, 
it has been a consistent failure of 
Republicans to find a way to talk 
about this very troubling side of 
Clinton in a way that people find 
relevant and compelling. The big 
issue here is integrity.’' 

Day by day, as more and more 
information leaks out the obstrep- 
erous Republicans will only inten- 
sify their pressure on Mr. Gingrich, 
and on Representative Henry Hyde, 
Republican of Illinois, the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, to 
launch an oven attack on Mr. Clin- 
ton. 

But why all the huny? After all, 


more than 25 months passed from 
the Watergate burglary in 1972 to 
President Richard Nixon's resigna- 
tion in 1974, When the Iran-contra 
affair broke in 1986, most Demo- 
crats decided early on not to press 
the issue of impeachment against 
President Ronald Reagan. If for no 
other reason, they said, he was prac- 
tically a lame duck anyway. 

Part of the problem for Repub- 
licans is that the accusations against 
Mr. Clinton are part of such a fast- 
moving swirl that even Republicans 
who squawk about impeachment 
cannot say for certain just what the 
president might be impeached for 
doing. 

“The fact is that this scandal, like 
all scandals, has a dynamic of its 
own,” said Ralph Reed, a Repub- 
lican strategist, who. despite his 
former post as executive director of 
the Christian Coalition, advises go- 
ing easy on attarifing Mr. Clinton 
for any moral lapses. “If you get 
spread out across the barbed wire 
when you're appearing to buy all the 
allegations initially and it turns out 
to be not what you said it was, you 
lose credibility.” 

One House Republican official 
said the leadership was determined, 
at least for now, to resist the cries 


from the most outspoken party 
members to take more aggressive 
action. 

“Why are we being quiet?” said 
the official, who in keeping with the 
low-profile House strategy, spoke 
only on the condition of anonymity. 
“We are not taking a pass on the 
character issue. By remaining silent 
at this juncture, we're simply saying 
the facts aren’t in yet. When the time 
comes, the wind will change.” 

An advantage of the keep-quiet 
strategy is that it allows Republi- 
cans, even ones who have hardly 
been shy previously about savaging 
Mr. Clinton, to appear high-minded 
on a scandal that is hardly that 

Representative Bill McCollum, 
Republican of Florida, a senior 
member of the Judiciary' Commit- 
tee. brushed off suggestions that 
Mr. Clinton's predicament has 
many in the Republican Party cel- 
ebrating — though in the privacy 
of their own hideaways in the Cap- 
itol.' 

“I want to be as open-minded as 
possible,' ' Mr. McCollum said. 
“It’s really not the right time to be 
speaking out Everybody should be 
patient Republicans and Demo- 
crats. The system is designed to be a 
deliberative process.” 




Jones Lawyers Take a Gamble 

Expanded Case Promises to Involve Many Women 


By Lorraine Adams s asse«J“ “ 

wathixvon Pas, Service ^ ^ ^ h ™ SeJf 

2 and propositioned her m a 

DALLAS — One day last Little Rock hotel suite in 
September, Donovan Camp- 1991, has become a complex 
bell, a lean, intense lawyer sequence of allegations that 
with an arrow-like bearing, will try to portray Mr. Clinton 
received a call from an old before a jury as a chronic 
friend in Virginia asking for sexual predator who uses his 
help. Mr. Campbell soon official powers “under color 


MuGewiy/Thr Associated P(ej» 

ICY BURDEN — A tree bending under the weight of ice in Nelson County, 
Virginia. Severe weather recently has forced even ski resorts in the area to close. 


AMERICAN 

TOPICS 

Keeping the Home Fires 
Burning for Decades 

An underground coal fire that has 
smoldered for decades at the edge of 
Youngstown. Pennsylvania, has Lois Min- 
nick so spooked that she sent a copy of her 
will to her daughter in Oklahoma. 

The fire, fed by a seam of coal hundreds 
of feet deep, creeps slowly. That provides 
little relief for Mrs. Mlnnick. whose prop- 
erty Mis between the mine fire and a nat- 
ural-gas pipeline. The pipeline owners say 
they are monitoring the fire closely and 
they see no threat Still, says Mrs. Minnick,- 
‘Tm scared to death.” 

Such fires are not uncommon in coal- 
mining country; 45 of them now smolder in 
Pennsylvania. Stopping them, however, is 
difficult and expensive. 

The federal government has allocated $2 
milli on to contain the Youngstown fire this 
year. In 1984, it spent $2.4 million to dig up 
seven acres (2.8 hectares.) and build a clay 
fire wall. But heat dried the wall, it cracked, 
and the fire moved , through. Ranee Martin, 
whose house was above the wall, felt heat 
rising in his toilet bowl and had to move 
out 

.Some people would like the government 
simply to buy Youngstown and move its 
inhabitants out In 1981, the government 
did that with the Pennsylvania town of 
Centralia. at a cost of $42 million. 

Short Takes 

- Massachusetts women who want to 
exercise without men looking on can now 
sweat in peace. Backers of a new s tate l aw 
had argued that many women prefer to 
exercise in private, particularly if they have 
been, physically abused or have had mastec- 
tomies. The law, which also permits all- 
male clubs,- was opposed by an unlikely 


coalition including the National Organi- 
zation for Women and men who had been 
rebuffed by all-women health dubs. NOW 
opposes all such sex discrimination, even if 
it favors women. 

An entire ghost town, the once-thriv- 
ing desert mining community of Saseo, 
Arizona, has been donated to the Sal- 
vation Army. The town was founded in 
1902hy the Southern Arizona Smelting Co. 
and grew to a population of 600, but by 
1921, it had already been abandoned. The 
Salvation Anny plans to sell the town, 
possibly for use by tour operators. It stands 
on 120 acres and is valued at $1 2. million. 

More than a century after the Union 
general William Tecnmseh Sherman had 
his troops bum every building on Delta 
Plantation in South Carolina, its new own- 
er. Henry Ingram Jr., has vowed never to let 
it fall into Yankee hands again. Deed re- 
strictions he has filed at the Jasper County 
courthouse prohibit the “Yankee race” — 
anyone born or having lived for at least a 
year above the Mason -Dixon line, which 
separated North from South during the 
Civil War — from owning any part of the 
1,688 acres. Anyone named Sherman is 
banned from the property. 

Mr. Ingram, who bought Delta Plan- 
tation last month for $1.2 million, accused 
Northerners of "infiltrating Jasper 
County,” telling a Georgia newspaper, 
“They’re worse than fire ants.” Federal 
law prevents discrimination on the basis of 
race, color, religion, handicap, marital 
status or national origin, but says nothing 
about geographical origin within the United 
States, or about surnames. To challenge the 
Ingram deed restrictions, said one lawyer, a 
plaintiff would have to show that Yankees 
are “a class of people entitled to some type 
of protection under discrimination laws.” 

Mr. Ingram made a point of saying his 
restrictions were not aimed at “Southern 
persons of African descent”; in feet, any 
Southern black can buy the property at a 10 
percent discount 

Brian Knowlton 


help. Mr. Campbell soon 
gathered the five other attor- 
neys in his firm to relay his 
friend's pitch: Would they 
consider representing Paula 
Corbin Jones in suing the 
president of the United States 
for sexual harassment? 

“We all laughed,' ’ said 
David Pyke, a partner. “We 
thought it was a joke.” 

Four months later, the 
“joke” has become an all- 
consuming enterprise for the 
Rader, Campbell. Fisher & 
Pyke law firm, which occupies 
an office suite in a taupe- 
colored glass Dallas high-rise. 

The Jones case, now sched- 
uled for trial in late May, 
began as a messy lawsuit 
about Governor Bill Clin- 
ton's behavior while chief ex- 
ecutive of a small Southern 
stale but has led to a grave 
presidential crisis, largely be- 
cause of Mrs. Jones’s new' 
attorneys and the private in- 
vestigators they hired. 

It was the Jones team that 
located Monica Lewinsky, 
the former White House in- 
tern whose assertions of a 
sexual affair with President 
Clinton and his alleged ef- 
forts to conceal the liaison, 
secretly recorded by a con- 
fidant, are at the core of the 
separate investigation by die 
independent counsel, Ken- 
neth Starr. 

Although the Dallas attor- 
neys will not reveal how they 
zeroed in on Ms. Lewinsky — 
“that’s the $60 million ques- 
tion,” Mr. Campbell said in j 
an interview last week, 

‘ ‘we’ll never say how ’ 1 — her 
emergence in the Starr probe 
underscored how intertwined 
tiie civil and criminal cases 
have become. That was made 
dear again Thursday when 
Mr. Stair subpoenaed the 
Jones lawyers’ records on any 
other women sexually linked 
to Mr. Clinton. 

Several hours of interviews 
with Mrs. Jones’s legal team 
and documents filed in the 
case reveal a legal strategy 
that has changed radically 
since September. What had 
been a straightforward sexual 
harassment suit, based on 


Mrs. Jones's assertion that Unlike Mrs. Jones's pre- 
Mr. Clinton exposed himself vious attorneys, who with- 
and propositioned her in a drew last summer, the new 
Little Rock hotel suite in Jones team has extensive ex- 
1991, has become a complex perience in federal di scrim- 
sequence of allegations that mation cases, 
will tty to portray Mr. Clinton And unlik e most such 
before a jury as a chronic cases, which are filed under a 
sexual predator who uses his federal sexual harassment 
official powers “under color statute, Mrs. Jones has sued 
of law” to coerce women. Mr. Clinton under a civil 
If Mrs. Jones’s lawyers rights statute alleging that he 
present the case they contend used his elected office to de- 
they have assembled, the trial prive her of her constitutional 
could afford an embarrassing rights in the same way 
procession of women, either someone who is wrongfully 


badly treated or handsomely arrested and beaten is deprived 
helped by Mr. Clinton, de- of the right to due process. 


pending on their willingness 
to cavort sexually with nun. 

On the other hand, if the 
Jones depiction of the pres- 
ident's conduct is less than 
promised, the trial could turn 
into a pageant of exculpation 
for a popular and, some fed, 
unfairly accused president 


Experts on sexual harass- 
ment law say Mrs. Jones's 
new legal team has taken a 
bolder but also riskier ap- 

E roach because many judges 
ave ruled that evidence 
about rewarding other wom- 
en for consensual sex is not 
admissible. 


POLUICAL NO! E S 


Clinton’s Ratings: Up and Up 

WASHINGTON — Despite allegations that he had an 
affair with a former White House intern, President Bill 
Clinton's approval rating has soared to 79 percent, ac- 
cording to a poll made public Sunday. His approval rating 
in a Dorember poll by fbe same group was 59 percent 

An NBC/Wall Street Journal poll token Saturday gave 
Mr. Clinton a 79 percent approval rating for the job be is 
doing as president Fifteen percent said they disapproved 
of his handling of his job and 6 percent were undecided. 

Sixty-five percent of the 407 adults questioned in die 
latest poll by the Hart-Teeter organization said Mr. Clin- 
ton should not be impeached and removed from office 
even if allegations that he lied under oath about an affair 
with a 2 1 -year-old White House intern were true. But 29 
percent said if the allegations were true he should be 
removed from the White House, (Reuters) 

Governor Romer Denies Affair 

DENVER — Governor Roy Romer of Colorado has 
denied that a 16-year “affectionate relationship” with a 
former aide had any sexual dimension. 

“This was not a sexual relationship. It was a very 
affectionate relationship. Thai’s as straight as I can be," 
said Mr. Romer, who is also chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Mr. Romer’ s news conference came in response to a 
report on the Internet site of the conservative Insight 
magazine, owned by The Washington Times, which 
published allegations of an affair with Betty Jane Thorn- 
berry, 5 1 , who left her job in December. (AFP) 


Quote /Unquote 


Jim Kane, chief pollster with Florida Voter, a non- 
partisan polling organization, after a group of black 
political and civic leaders declared “political war” on 
Democrats over the ouster of Willie Logan as chairman of 
the Democratic caucus in the Honda House of Rep- 
resentatives: “Quite frankly. Democrats can’t succeed ar 
all in this state without black voter support. It’s not a help; 
it’s crucial.” (NYT) 


Away From Politics 

• A trove of scientific records from the Naval Research 
Laboratory has been destroyed because of snarled com- 
munications between another federal agency and the 
laboratory, which calls the loss a calamity. ' (NYT) 

• Six houses slid down soaked hillsides over the week- 
end as the latest in a series of El Nino-powered storms 
blew drenching rain through Northern California. (AP) 

• The family of a former Virginia Military Institute 

freshman who was beaten regularly by VML seniors 
while enrolled there last fall is demanding that school 
officials treat the case as a criminal offense. (WP) 

• States on average have spent more on each welfare 

recipient than they did before welfare reform and 22 
states have spent more than the 1996 welfare law re- 
quired, the Department of Health and Human Services 
reported. “There has been no race to the bottom in state 
welfare spending,” said Donna Shalala, who heads the 
agency. (WP) 
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Fund-Raiser Draft Is Mute on China 


m 


By Jill Abramson 
and Don Van NattaJr. 

New York Tones Service 

WASHINGTON — A Republican 
draft report on campaign financing de- 
rails widespread improper Democratic 
^tod-raising in 1996 bot has yet to sub- 



terests. But the draft has neither an ex- he has demonstrated a “lack of candor’ ’ 
ecutive summary nor a separate chapter about his appearance at a fund-raiser at a 
on -a reputed plan by the Chinese gov- Buddhist temple, 
eminent to influence American elections . Jim Kennedy, a spokesman for the 
because that section includes classified White House counsel’s office, described 
material. The FBI and the CIA have the report as “the Republican Party's 
expressed concern about sensitive in- first press release of the 1998 cara- 
formation in that chapter. paign’ ’ and denied the assertion that the 
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yntofl-raising in 1990 out oas yei chapter ^ is expected to sig- White House tried to thwart the inves- 

^ year's nitomtty clarify tteties between China ligation through obfuscation and delay. 

Ctahadaplantomeddlemthatyear of the figures atthe center of Christopher Lehane, a spokesman for 

— bv the the campaign finance imbroglio. That Mr. Gore, said, “If this is the report rhe 

material wiUbe included when the report Republicans are coming out wapitis 
Repubhcanstaff of the Senate ; s released in the coming days. obvious that Senator Thompson and his 

J2!* 1 Affairs Committee bwdby ^ ^ missing chapters on fellow Republicans fell well short of the 

i acdiStions of improper firnd-rmring by fair bipartisan committee hearings they 

Jtotidly describes a bottom! Republican policy group and nonprofit promised America. 

.campaign conmbuao^.It^o org^izations fear helped Republican Much oftlte material m the draft rqxirt, 

kck of proper vetting that led the Deem- omdidates. written after a$3J million investigation, 

{■rahe National Committee to cl ept ^ ^ a chronicle was made public at hearings from July to 

legal foreign donations ana. f fund-raising by the Demo- October. But the draft includes more de- 

'^^ eS , n S I nrnnmS^d Vice CTatic Party to re-elect Mr. Clinton, and tailed narratives containing some new 
' to President Bill Clinton an ^ a highly partisan document It includes information, on fee activities of Demo- 

: resident AJ Gore. nf the president's fund- cratic fund-raisers, indudine John 
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;,feckof proper vemngthartaL fee Demo- caaddSs. written after a $3.5 million investigation, 

• crane National Committee to cl ept ^ ^ ^ a was made public at hearings firm July to 

fegal foreign donations and f fund-raising by the Demo- October. But the draft includes more de- 

aS? Vice CTatic Party to re-elect Mr. Clinton, and tailed narratives, containing some new 

/ S**? 8 to President Bill Clinton an ^ a highly partisan document It includes information, on fee activities of Demo- 

,nesdentAI Gore. sharo criticisms of fee president’s fund- cratic fund-raisers, including John 

' f JS f°py raising activities and what is described Huang, Maria Hsia, Johnny Chung, Ted 

' ffffokrarig among the bv ^ ^ white House's lack of cooperation Sioeng and Yah Lin Trie. 

}J>ersof fee committee, was obtained y ^ Senate investigators, which the Re- It is fee ties between these fiind- 

: • ineNew York Times. . ooblicans termed Nixonian. But it is Mr. raisers and China, the Democratic Party 

/ Jpe draft and Gore who draws some of fee most scatfr- and fee White House feat are fee focus of 

connects some of them to Chinese in- 




Sioeng and Yah Un Trie. 

It is fee ties between these fund- 
raisers and China, the Democratic Party 
and fee White House that are fee focus of 
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Aftershocks Still Jolting Afghan Hinterlands 


CaMpHedbrOi* SajTFnw Dnpmtrs 

KABUL — Aftershocks jolted re- 
mote northeast Afghanistan before dawn 
Sunday, crumbling more villages in an 
area where thousands reportedly died in 
an earthquake last week. 

A spokesman for the Inte rnational 
Committee of die Red Cross, which is 
coordinating relief efforts, said a foreign 
medical team had reached the epicenter 
' of the quake in the remote Rustak district 
and had gathered reports from surround- 
ing villages. 

The Red Cross spokesman said that a 
team from Doctors Without Borders had 
received reports from local officials giv- 
ing a death toll of nearly 3,300 in Rustak 
and 12 nearby villages. 


Aid workers could not confirm the 
varying estimates ranging from 2,000 ro 
4,500 dea d, he said, but die low numbers 
of injured admitted to a clinic in Rustak 
raised hopes the loss of life may be lower 
than first thought. 

He said a Red Cross plane packed 
with emergency medical and water san- 
itation supplies manage^ to land Sunday 
near Rustak, 250 kilometers (150 miles) 
north of the Afghan capital. 

“If there are over 3,000 killed we 
would expect thousands of injured, but 
so far there are reports of only 80 serious 
cases," the spokesman said. “But we 
have to assess the situation and confirm 
thetoIL" 

However, die Afghan Embassy 



Dushanbe, Tajikistan, said that two ma- 
jor aftershocks had claimed more vic- 
tims. A spokesman said aftershocks late 
Saturday and early Sunday killed 250 
more people and injured 50. 

Red Cross officials in Pakistan said a 
four-member delegation would survey 
conditions in die devastated area and 


rei 


port back oa relief needs Monday. 
The 


le first quake hit Wednesday night 
with a magnitude of 6.1 in the Rustak 
district, which lies at the junction of die 
Hindu Kush and Pamir 


in 


ranges. 

First reports of the quake reached 
Kabul two days larer, and details were 
■ still emerging Sunday. The tremor that 
rocked the area Saturday night and again 


at 4 A.M. Sunday added four more vil- 
lages to the dozen or so destroyed or 
damaged earlier. 

Officials with the military alliance 
that controls the area said the first quake 
left as many as 15,000 families homeless 
when hillsides collapsed onto each och- 
er, crushing the mud and brick homes 
perched oS the slopes. 

Masood Khalili, the Afghan ambas- 
sador to India, said soldiers had dug out a 

total of 3,681 bodies by late Saturday. 

mountain Other Afghan officials have put the death 
toll as high as 4,450, while the Red Cross 
put the preliminary death toll at 2,150. 

One village, Ghuuji, had 600 homes 
destroyed, Mr. Khali li said, and 1,600 
people were killed. (AP, Reuters. AFP) 
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Of Heliport, a 
Boon to Tokyo 






The black dot marks the epicenter 
of the quake in north Afghanistan. 


CivpUedtvOurS&FmD******. .. . 

TOKYO — In a boost cosupporters of 
U S military bases on Okinawa, a can- 
didate who backs plans to build a float- 
ing American heliport off the coast of the 
southern island narrowly won a mayoral 
election Sunday in the cityof Nago. 

Takeo Kishimoto. 54, a former deputy 
mayor supported by Prime Minister 
Ryu taro Hashimoto. won bya slim mar- 
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6 If Prices Keep Going Up, 
We'll Protest in the Streets' 


Indonesians Rioting Over Fallout of Asian Crisis 


By Seth Mydans 

New York Times Service 


SEMARI. Indonesia — When hun- 
dreds of rough-looking men burst 
through the alleyways of the nearby town 
of Kraton last week, throwing stones and 
waving sharpened sickles, most of them 
came from here in Semari, a placid vil- 
* Iage of farmers and fishermen. 

“Rising prices! Rising prices!” they 
shouted as they splashed a couple of 
windows and tried unsuccessfully to set 
a barrel of kerosene on fire, angered by 
reports that a Kraton merchant bad 
raised prices. 

The police quickly choked off the riot, 
though shopkeepers bad pulled down 
their metal shutters and retreated into 
back rooms. The green and blue shutters 
of most shops remained closed, and the 
town was still tense. 

A kilometer away. Semari seemed as 
calm as ever. White cows grazed in its 
bright green pasture, and sunshine 
sparkled from its flooded rice fields. 
Men smoked quietly on cool porches. 

Here on the far eastern tip of In- 
donesia's main island of Java, the polit- 
ical debate of die capital city of Jakarta 
seems worlds away. Currency devalu- 
ations. collapsing banks and frightened 
stock markets are unknown concepts in 
Semari. No one here has heard of the 
International Monetary Fund, which has 
imposed an economic austerity program 
as part of a $40 billion rescue package. 

But Semari and villages like it around 
this vast nation of 200 million are at die 
heart of the crisis that threatens Indone- 
sia’s stability. And the people here know 
exactly why that is. 

“Let me. tell you something,” said 
Mohammed Jamil, a 37-year-old farmer. 
“The problem is the price increases. Our 
income stays the same, but prices keep 
going up. If the prices come down, the 
problems will be solved." 


they tum to violence. They don’t try to 
understand. They just react’ ’ 

As life becomes harsher for the farm- 
ers and fishermen here, even unfounded 
rumors of price rises have been enough 
to spark riots. 

Gathered around a visitor to shoot their 
complaints, the villagers of Semari were a 
fount of exaggerate reports of rising 
prices. "Kerosene is 1 ,000 rupiah a liter, 
can you believe «? "they said. “Rice is up 
to 2,000. Cooking oil is 6,000. Everything 


is up! Some say sugar is 6,000 a kilo.'' 
These are impossible prices, said Ab- 


On the other hand, he said. “If the 
prices keep going up, we'll protest in the 
streets.” 

It is already happening up and down 
the coast of eastern Java, as well as in 
several other places. In a dozen towns 
over the last two weeks, small riots have 
broken out as the prices of rice, cooking 
oil, kerosene an other staples have begun 
to rise. 

’Most analysts say this is just the be- 
ginning. Government price supports are 
only starting to be removed from staples 
as part of the IMF plan. Gasoline prices 
are scheduled to rise in two months. 

Bigger, broader and more damaging 
riots w are feared as inflation intensifies 
and prices rise further. 

Indonesia is already a restive nation. 


dul Mukti, a fanner. “Can you imagine, 
just 2.000 rupiah for working all day in 
the fields, and then prices like that? 
What if you have three kids to feed?’ ' 

Before the rupiah began its steep fall 
last summer, 2,000 rupiah was worth 
about 80 cents. Today its value is closer 
to 20 cents. 

So last week, when word spread that a 
prominent Kraton trader named Nutting 
had raised the price of a liter of kerosene 
to 1,000 rupiah from 350. the people of 
Semari were already seething. Kerosene 
is a key commodity, used by many In- 
donesians to fuel kitchen stoves. 

“We beaded into town." said Mr. 
Jamil, the fanner. 

“Raising our knives!" shouted a 
young mao. 

“No, no. no,” the older men hushed 
him, glancing at their visitor. “No 
knives. No knives.” 

Men from another village brought two 
small potash bombs, which fishermen 
use to stun fish illegally. One was a dud, 
the villagers said, but the other exploded 
in front of the iron shutters of Mrs. 
Nuning's shop. (Like many Indonesians, 
she uses only one name.) 

“The interesting thing is that Nutting 
hadn't raised her prices,” said Mr. 
Saukat, whose mother-in-law owns a res- 
taurant across the street from Mrs. Nun- 
ing's shop. “She wasn’t even open that 
day. She hadn’tbeen open forfive days." 
Many Indonesian shops had not yet re- 
opened following the Muslim holiday 
that ended the holy month of Ramadan. 

But like so many of the conflicts that 
have produced Indonesia’s crisis — 
from smalltown riots to questions of 
governmental mismanagement — 
events here were driven as much by 
personal frictions and rivalries as by 
deep-rooted issues. One local version of 
the Kraton riot is that a rival kerosene 
merchant had spread the rumor that Mrs. 
Nuning had raised her prices. 

Along with deepening poverty and 
spreading unemployment, the economic 
crisis has heightened frictions between 
political and economic rivals, between 
employers and their workers, between 



pin after emphasizing dial building the 
heliport, at a cost of $1 billion to $2 


billion, would invigorate the depressed 
local economy. _ . . 

Mr. Kishimoto received 16,253 votes 
to 15,103 votes for Yoshikazu Tamaki, 
49, a former Okinawa prefectural as- 
semblyman who opposes the heliport 
because of the noise it would bring and 
the danger Okinawans associate with die 
■ U.S. military. 

The election took place two days after 
the governor of Okinawa, Masahide Ota, 
announced that he would not support 
government efforts to build the floating 
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platform off Nago. Mr. Ota noted that in 
a nonbinding referendum in December, 
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' 54 percent of Nago voters rejected the 
plan. 

Despite Mr. Ota’s opposition, Mr. 
Kishimoto ’s victory is expected to 
provide a boost to the central govern- 


.-a 


bent’s attempts to persuade the gov- 
itht 
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A worker at a wholesale poultry market in Hong Kong on Sunday with chickens just arrived from China. 


Chicken’s Back on Menu in Hong Kong 


about 10 dollars more than before the 
ban. Retailers said wholesalers were 
charging them about 30 percent more 
because of the scarce supply. 

Wong Woon-nam, 90, said he was not 


GavUtd try QtrSvg Firm Dopuxba 

HONG KONG — The sale of chick- 
ens resumed Sunday in Hong Kong for 
the first time in six weeks, and the de- 
mand was so great that they were 
snapped up at exorititanr prices despite 
lingering fears about a bird flu that has 
killed six people. 

Customers bought chickens despite 
price increases of up to 50 percent and Jt.” ■ 
warnings from medical experts that r Hong Kong people prefer freshly 
more cases of type - A H5N1 virus could -killed chickens over frozen imports be- 
not be ruled out The virus has infected ' cause of their freshness and better 


worried about the high prices. 

.for the las 


“I have been sick for the last month,” 
he said, ‘ 1 and my doctor cold me to have 
chicken soup, and I will pay more to get 


18 people here, including the six who 
died. 

One poultry shop in the Wanchai tour- 
ist area sold out of chickens within three 
hours of opening Sunday. 


taste. 


The birds were fetching prices up to 
90 Hong Kong dollars ($11.50) each. 


Vendors complained that only 35,000 
■birds were imported into Hong Kong on 
Saturday, when the government lifted 
the ban on live chickens from China. 

Before the ban was imposed on Dec. 
24, Hong Kong imported from China 


80,000 birds daily, or 75 percent of the 
territory's daily consumption. 

No new flu cases have been reported 
in Hong Kong since the government 
slaughtered all the territory's 1.4 million 
chickens in late December. 

The fowl are now quarantined for five 
days on the mainland before being 
shipped, and some birds from each ship- 
ment are blood-tested by a Hong Kong- 
government laboratorytin the border: 
Plastic and metal cages have replaced 
wooden ones, and tough new rules on 
hygiene at markets are in force. 

A global effort is under way to un- 
derstand the virus. The World Health 
Organization and the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention in Atlanta 
will release their findings this mooch. 

(AFP, AP. Reuters) 


ernor to go along with the heliport. Mr. 
Ota's approval is required to build the . 
facility. ” : " 

Two- thirds of the 47,000 U.S. troops 
stationed in Japan ars on Okinawa, abotit 
1,600 kilometers southwest of Tokyo. 

presence explodofinl 995 after thw&pe 
of a 12-yeariold girlThere and tbecon-- 
viction of three U.S. servicemen ittfbe; 
crime. Vi 

Appealing to Okinawans uneasy ■ 
about the heliport, Mr: Kishimoto saidjpj 
his victory speech that the installation 
would come in exchange for the reto 
land occupied by aU.S. military air 
in the town of Futenma. 

The heliport project resulted froth a 
1996 U.S.-Japan agreement in which 
Washington agreed to close the Futenma 
Air Station in five to seven years on the 
condition that an alternative heliport be 
built somewhere in the prefecture. 

“We should go back to the origin of 
the issue — which is the return of Fut- 
enma — once more, and look at it 
afresh,” Mr. Kishimoto stud. 

The Tokyo government was so eager 
to push the project., through that it 
threatened to withhold $150 million in 
economic assistance: for Okinawa, the 
poorest of Japan’s 32 prefectures . . . 

Mr. Hashimoto and: die Liberal 
Democratic Party had pushed for the 
heliport. 

* ‘The LDP played hard ball; they said 
no heliport, no money ,” said a political 
analyst, John Neuffer. 

With the economy in tatters, the heli- 


port was looked at as a gold mine by the 
Tofa 


Tokyo authorities and by the big con- 
struction companies. (AP. Reuters) 





Religious Leaders Begin China Mission 


By Erik Eckholm 

Ne* York Times Service 


held together by force for the last 32 ‘ shopkeepers and their customers and 


years under President Suharto. A per- 
vasive government apparatus offers little 
outlet for grievances over corruption, 
abusive officials, unresponsive courts, 
disparities in wealth and wrenching cul- 
tural changes as cities grow and new 
factory towns devour fertile farmland. 

‘ ‘There is no rule of law," said Saukat 
Mifta, a 48-year-old businessman who 
lives in Kraton. "There is no way for 
people ro channel their frustrations. The 
common people feel they are ignored by 
the law. The government does not re- 
spond to their complaints. So if there’s a 
problem, they quickly become angry and 


between ethnic and religious groups. 

However the crisis plays out, every- 
one here seems to agree, Indonesia has 
become a more dangerous place. 

■ Security Tight in Eastern City- 

Tight security was in place Sunday in 
the eastern Indonesian city of Bima after 
hundreds of people attacked and set fire to 
shops over higher prices, Agence France- 
Presse reported, quoting the police. 

"The situation is calm." Nasir, a ci- 
vilian police official, said, adding, “But 


shop owners probably still don't dare to 
stay open today." 


BEIJING — A high-profile delega- 
tion of American religious leaders began 
arriving Sunday in Beijing for the start of 
a three-week tour of China to examine 
the state of religious freedom here, one 
of the most volatile human-rights issues 
in American diplomacy. 

While it is being described as private, 
the mission was agreed to by President 
Jiang Zemin of China and President Bill 
Clinton during their meeting last Oc- 
tober, and the White House picked the 
three-man delegation: a Jewish leader, 
an evangelical Christian leader and a 
Roman Catholic archbishop. 

From Tuesday to Mar. 1 . the group will 
meet with officials and religious leaders 
in Beijing, Shanghai, Nanjing, Chengdu, 
Lhasa in Tibet and Hong Kong. They 
have been granted rare approval for the 


visit to Tibet, the mountain region where 
die Chinese are accused of repressing 
Buddhist religion and culture. 

Both the Chinese and the American 
governments hope that the unusual dia- 
logue will help defuse what has rapidly 
emerged as a popular human-rights cru- 
sade, threatening their efforts to build 
friendlier political and economic ties. 

In the United States, a coalition of 
evangelical Christians and other reli- 
gious groups, human-rights advocates 
and supporters of the Dalai Lama, the 
exiled Tibetan spiritual leader, wants- 
stronger measures to fight what it de- 
scribes as widespread persecution of 
Christians and Tibetan Buddhists in 
China. 

It says that China is engaged in a 
campaign of arrests and harassment de- 
signed to stamp out unapproved reli- 
gious activity by millions of people in- 
cluding Catholics who give allegiance to 


that meet 
ts who 


Dissident Is Arrested 


®d] Powell 


the Vatican, 

in private homes and Bu 
follow the Dalai Lama. 

The Chinese government angrily re- 
jects the charges of persecution. It says 
that 14 million Protestants and Catholics 
worship in the state-approved churches, 
their numbers growing, and describes 
leaders of the so-called underground 
churches as criminal elements. 

The first American delegation mem- 
ber to arrive in Beijing on Sunday sought 
to hold down expectations. 

“This will be a very modest step, but 
it’s a beginning,’’ said Rabbi Arthur 
Schneier, president of the .Appeal of 
Conscience Foundation, a group tbat 
promotes religious tolerance around the 
world. The other two members are Arch- 
bishop Theodore McCarrick of the Ro- 
man Catholic diocese of Newark and the 
Reverend Don Argue, president of the 
National Association of Evangelicals. 


Continued from Page 1 



jlanned for about a year, according to Fu 
Shenqi, a veteran democracy activist 
now living in New York who said he had 


iticia 


V . ^ : 


helped ^the dissident set up his flip. 


li 


, Fu told The Associated Press that 
the Justice Party meeting was to be held 
in northern China later this month. 

Mr. Wang sneaked into China from 
Portuguese-run Macau under a false 
name, according to Frank Lu Siqing. 
head of the Hong Kong-based Infor- 
mation Center of Human Rights and 
Democratic Movement in China. 

Separately, China released , a jailed 
Christian activist on the eve of a fact- 
finding mission by three U.S. clerics, (he 
information center said. Gao Feng, sen- 
tenced to two and a half years in a labor 
camp in 1995, was released Saturday, it 
said, after completing his term. 
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MANILA: Entertaining Choices in Philippines ’ Presidential Race 
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Continued from Page 1 


Estrada, who dropped out of college to 
become an actor and is known as a 
populist, has a sufficient background in 
economics to manage the country. 

"The guy is underrated," said Sen- 
ator Edgardb Angara, a former president 
of the University of the Philippines who 
dropped his own presidential bid to be- 
come Mr. Estrada’s running mate. “His 
popularity is an indispensable quality, 
for the next president will have to in- 
augurate an austerity program for the 
country.” 

Mr. Estrada said be was used to being 
belittled by his detractors, whom be calls 
“those intellectual snobs." 

To those who say an actor cannot be 
president, Mr. Estrada evokes the name 
of the politician he calls “my idol," 
Ronald Reagan. “The most powerful 
nation in the world can elect a movie 
actor,” he said. “I don't see why the 
Philippines can’t." 

As for his checkered romantic life — 
Mr. Estrada acknowledges having a 
longtime mistress and four children bom 
out of wedlock to different women — he 
says, “As far as I am concerned, this is 
mv private life.” 

'The best-known candidate in the race 
probably is Imelda Marcos, 68, the wid- 
ow of Ferdinand Marcos, the deposed 
former dictator. 

Mrs. Marcos, now a congresswoman. 


is battling court cases stemming from the 
couple’s 20-year rule and allegations 
that the Marcoses looted billions of dol- 
lars from the country's coffers. She is 
now appealing a Supreme Court ruling 
last month upholding her 1993 convic- 
tion on corruption charges and a 1 2-year 
prison sentence. 

Despite a hard core of loyalists, Mrs. 
Marcos is widely unpopular in most of 
the country — particularly with those 
who suffered under her husband's dic- 
tatorship and who remember die shoe 
collection she amassed as fust lady. She 
made a poor showing six years ago in a 
crowded field and will probably fare 
ever worse this time. 

She is, however, expected to add to 
the entertainment value of the campaign: 
She punctuates her rallies with songs and 
invariably draws most of the attention of 
the foreign press. 

Mr. Ramos’s preference as his suc- 
cessor. the one be deemed most able to 
block Mr. Estrada’s rise, is the speaker of 
the House, Jose de Venecia. Mr. Ramos's 
endorsement of him was a surprise, as tbe 
speaker rarely scored above die single- 


digit range in opinion polls and has a 
whi 


reputation as a wheeler-dealer. 

But Mr. de Venecia controls the coun- 
try’s most formidable political machine, 
the governing Lakas-NUCD party, 
which reaches into every provincial 
town and village. An uninspiring speak- 
er, he at limes seems like a candidate 


running primarily on his endorsements. 

Mr. de Venecia claims credit for steer- 
ing Mr. Ramos’s economic reform pack- 
age through a contentious House. “A0 
the economic and social reform leg- 
islation was initiated by me, or by Pres- 
ident Ramos, or jointly," he boasted. 

Mostly. Mr. de Venecia is not Mr. 
Estrada. An Estrada presidency makes 
people “nervous, very nervous," Mr. de 
Venecia said. 

The unknown factor, however, is 
"Duty Harry’’ — Manila's mayor and 
former police chief, Alfredo Lim. 

Mr. Lim earned the “Dirty Harry”’ 
nickname in recognition of some ques- 
tionable police methods. When he de- 
clared war cxi drug dealers a few years 
ago. die mutilated bodies of suspected 
pushers were found with signs around 
their necks reading, '‘Don't Follow Me 
— I'm a Drug Dealer.” 

Mr. Lim is little known outside Ma- 
nila. But, si 
ceived one of me country' 
endorsements — from former President 
Corazon Aquino, who led the 1986 
“people power" revolt that overthrew 
the Marcoses. 

When Mrs. Aquino was under attack 
from coup plotters in 1987, Mr. Lim*$ 
policemen retook a key government tele- 
vision station, earning him Mrs. Aquino's 
gratitude. Now,- some of Mrs. Aquino's 
former aides are working closely with 
Mr. Lim’s long-shot campaign. ' 


surprisingly, he recently re- 
of the country's most coveted 


A Call to Arms in Sri Lanka 


COLOMBO — President Chandrika Bandaranaike Ku- 
maratunga appealed Sunday to army and police deserters to 


return and take up arms against Tamil Tiger rebels, as heavy 
i Sri Lanka’s northern battlegrounds. 


fighting was repotted in 
Mrs. Kumaratunga asked soldiers and policemen to re- 
port back to duty this year, the country's 50th year of 
independence, saying it would be an ideal time for them to 
serve the nation. She said she had asked military authorities 
not to court-martial the deserters if they returned. 


accused the government on Sunday of sidelining King 
Norodom Sihanouk and said a July election would not be 
free or fair given the country’s current political conditions. 

In a broadcast on clandestine radio, the guerrillas said 
Second Prime Minister Hun Sen and his supporters, who 
came to power after ousting First Prime Minister Prince 
Norodom Ranariddh, were to blame for the situation. 

King Sihanouk, who has been at odds with Mr. Bun Sen 
since the second prime minister ousted his son in July, left 
Cambodia last month. He has said he would not return 
because of unfair criticism. (Reuters) 


The Sri Lankan military, battling the Liberation Tigers of a .. » 

Tamil Eelam, is plagued by desertions as soldiers on leave Australia Constitutional Debate 
fail to report back for duty. Last year,.the army was forced to wv«*«*»* 


extend an amnesty for deserters after many failed to meet a 
deadline to return to barracks. Military officials say that 
more than 10,000 soldiers are listed as deserters. (Reuters) 


Balloonists Land in Burma 


CANBERRA — Prime Minister John Howard of Aus- 
tralia said Sunday that there was nothing sinister in his push 
to settle on a model for a republic to be voted on in a 
referendum. 


BANGKOK — The Burmese military junta scored a rare 
public-relations victory by allowing a European balloon to 
land after its bid to orbit the globe was thwarted by China’s 
delay in granting it permission to fly through its airspace 
The Breitling Qrbiter 2 landed north of Rangoon on 
Saturday after generals gave an unusual green light for it to 
enter the country, which has been isolated by the West over 
criticisms of its human rights record. (AFP) 


Mr. Howard has said that a convention debating the is® 0 ® 
needed to produce one model to put against the current 
constitutional monarchy, which has the British monarch as 
Australia's head of stale, ai a referendum in 1999. ; 


The convention, attended by 152 delegates, half elected, 
naif appointed, resumes Monday for its second and final 
week. Mr. Howard's stance has been criticized by some 
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Khmer Rouge Criticises Hun Sen 


PHNOM PENH 


republicans, who say that monarchists at. the convention 
could vote for the republican model most likely to b® 
defeated at a referendum. 

I m not trying to be clever or Machiavellian,’ ' Mr- 
Howard said in a television interview. “I just wan 1 ?* 1 
outcome. Although the majority of the cotiveution’s du- 
egates are considered republicans, they have not yet reached 


The Khmer Rouge guerrilla group . head of state should be popo^ 


(Reuters) 
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Corsicans Urged to Protest 
Killing of Top State Official 
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AJACCIO, Corsica 

Politicians and churchmen on 
■Sunday urged Corsicans to 
take to the streets to protest 
the murder of the French 
state’s senior representative 
1 on the troubled island. 

The prefect of Corsica, 
‘.Claude Erignac; 60, was 
' eanned down in the center of 
'the capital, Ajaccio, on Fri- 
", day evening as he was head- 
ing to a concert at a theater. 

’ The assassination shocked 
the rest of France and touched 

• a raw nerve in Corsica itself, 
which has witnessed thou- 

■ sands of bombings over more 
] than 20 years by nationalist 

- militants, but relatively few 

• murders. 

“The people who live here 
'should gather together and 
demonstrate their revulsion 

- over this,” said Victoria 
' Canale, spokeswomen for the 

■ Corsican movement Protest 
far Life. 

“Corsica and Corsicans 
have had enough," she ad- 
ded. 

• Two men were arrested 
shortly after the murder, but 
initial forensic tests failed to 


find evidence that they were 
involved. The suspects, who 
are of North African origin, 

denied responsibility. 

Commentators said they 
suspected that separatist 
guerrillas were behind the at- 
tack, but some politicians said 
the killers were gangsters 
who had lost sight of nation- 
alist ideals. 

“We should have the cour- 
age to say that Corsica is now 
in the bands of the Mafia, who 
kill, kidnap and assassinate 
not for great causes, not for 
autonomy, but for money." 
said Nicolas Sarkozy, general 
secretary of the Rally for the 
Republic party. 

The body of Mr. Erignac 
was flown to mainland 
France on Sunday with full 
state honors, his coffin draped 
in the French flag. 

Mr. Erignac had just 
parked his car and was walk- 
ing on a crowded street to Le 
Kallyste theater when he was 
shot in the head four times, 
the police said. A 9mm pistol 
was found at the scene. 

No one claimed responsi- 
bility. The Corsican National 
Liberation Front-Historic 
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“ } ‘ Enoch Powell, whose 1968 speech caused an uproar. 

Enoch Powell Dies, 
British Politician 
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^ The Associated Press 

’ LONDON — Enoch Pow- „ — . - 

* ell, 85, a former government party leadership. Finally 
minister whose famous . B irmingh a m speech in 1 
“Rivers of Blood” speech 
! Warned against large-scale 
immigration to Britain, died 
*' Sunday after suffering from 
' Parkinson’s disease. 

Although Mr. Powell 
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• L 'ifei ■ voked an outoy with his 

- speech, predicting “rivers of 
^ |L - blood" in Britain if nonwhite 

' immigrants were not repat- 
riated, he continued battling 
' against immig ration and re- 
mained a controversial figure 
>s ’ for the rest of his life. In many 
‘“political quarters he was re- 
viled for ms views, but others 

n admired him as one of die few 

a&jmmbat public men who 
dared to express the feelings 
of many British people. 

■ Mr. Powell was bom in 
Birmingham and was edu- 

■ ■■C ^ { rated at private school and at 
.j.jrf* i Trinity College, Cambridge, 
■ where he was an honored 


views on immigration caused 
increasing conflict with the 
hip. Finally his 

0 speech in 1968 

led Mr. Heath to remove him 
as defense spokesman. 

Cardinal Pironio, 77, 
Argentine. Prelate 

ROME (NYT) — Cardinal 
Eduardo Francisco Pironio, 
77, one of Latin America’s 
highest ranking churchmen, 
who was twice considered to 
be a candidate for the papacy, 
died Thursday at die Vatican. 
He had been suffering from 
bone cancer. 

Cardinal Pironio, boro- in 
Argentina, into a family of 
Italian immigrants, was made 
abishop at 44, and saved first 
as secretary and then, in 1972, 
as president of the Latin 
American Bishops Confer- 
ence, where he was noted for 
his defense of human rights. 

He was later called to 
Rome by Pope Paul VI to 
become head of the Congreg- 


-'St ! ^lar and 'became a 'fellow become neap p. 

K** ' of the college. At age 26 he, anon of Religious Orders and 
• ^ ; 'f P*! was professor of Greek al the of Secular In^tunoos. Re 
. . M; Uoivcrsity of Sydney before ™ maffe a cardinal a 19/6. 
i tetnming to Britain at the out- 
■ - fif- 1 ’ ■ break ofthe World War R. 

. j Joining the army as a 

’ t,v V private, he rose to become a «/**■ ■ — — - - - - . , « ■ 

• • brigadier on the general staff has died and was 
. rt. : 1^1944.. During this time he urday in Jordan, new^pw 
. ilM wrote books on Greek heroes, & Amman said Sunday. He 
* *- 1 andhecontimiedtowriteona ■ became 

.< ; -i ^rietv of tooics dmnghout 

was ousted by a bloodless 
anny coup. Earlier he had 
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was made a cardinal in 1976. 

Nazim Kudsi, 91, an Arab 
n ationalis t who was president 
of Syria from 1961 to 1963, 


I variety of topics throughout 
uy^i his life. 

r '. .S ^ f/j He was elected in 1950 as a 

■ ^ Conservative member of Par- 
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/ , ;.> J 1 iJonservative member oi rar- aiuty . 

. - J] liament He became financial 

' Waxy to the Treasury, but minister and ambassador to 

.... -'V-i ‘fv : along with other key Treasury Washington. 

ministers, he dramatically **»!«,! William 

resigned in 1958 bonus-site Rear ^1^ 

cabraetrefused to reduce pnb- four 

re sitting presidents, from I^m- 


He was back two years 
ater as minis ter of health, but 
gain out in 1963 when 



Wing, the most radical sep- 
aratist faction, announced an 
end to a seven-month-old truce 
on Jan. 26. It said France's 
Socialist-led government, 
which took power in June, had 
failed to meet its demands. 

Commentators said the 
killing could mark the start of 
a surge of violence by frag- 
mented nationalist guerrilla 
groups, whose popularity bis 
sank sink in recent years 

Prime Minister Lionel 
Jospin traveled to Corsica on 
Saturday. He and President 
Jacques Chirac will lead a 
special state service in honor 
of Mr. Erignac in Ajaccio on 
Monday afternoon. 

Mr. Chirac vowed that the 
authority of the government 
in the area would not be jeop- 
ardized. (Reuters. AP) 



Maunrio Bnimfeotn 

CLOSER LOOK — A boy approaching Pope John Paul II during services at 
the Vatican on Sunday, celebrating Family Day organized by the Rome diocese. 


Crew That Balled 
Skiers in Italy 
Offers Sympathy 


A Swiss List Puts Algerians at Risk 


By Elizabeth Olson 

New York. Times Service 


LAUSANNE, Switzerland — While 
Leon Jobe, a Swiss police officer, was 
investigating suspected arms smuggling 
by Islamic militants to Algeria in 1994, 
be put together lists of suspects and 
turned over hundreds of names to Al- 
gerian officials. 

The Algerian government arrested, 
jailed and tortured at least fourpeople on 
the list when they returned to Algeria, 
said a lawyer for 14 Algerians who sued 
Mr. Jobe. The list has also been linked to 
the death of an Algerian university pro- 
fessor. 

For his actions, Mr. Jobe was con- 
victed in a rare Swiss espionage case and 
given an 18-month suspended sentence. 
He is back on the Geneva police force. 

With newspapers carrying daily re- 
ports of horrific killings in the Algerian 
government’s battle with Islamic mil- 
itants, the lists’ disclosure has left many 
Algerians here living in fear. One young 
Algerian who was arrested back home 
pleaded in an interview here: “Please 
only call me Mr. X. There are others at 
home who would suffer." 

A five-judge court in Lausanne found 
that the man’s arrest, jailing and harsh 
treatment in Algeria resulted from his 
appearing on Mr. Jobe’s secret list 


BRIEFLY 


Mr. Jobe “told me as he was putting 
me on the plane, ‘I’m sending you back 
so the authorities will cut your throat,' ’ ' 
the man asserted. He was arrested when 
he arrived in Algiers, imprisoned and 
tortured for five days, he said. 

He was released from jail by a sym- 
pathetic police officer, he said, and spent 
more than a year sleeping every two or 
three nights in a different place. He kept 
away from his family so he would not 
endanger them. He eventually managed 
to get to Italy, then returned to Switzer- 
land, where he has received political 
asylum. 

Insisting on meeting in a public place, 
he shyly offered a note from his psy- 
chiatrist barring discussion of specifics 
of his torture. He is trying to rebuild his 
life, working as a chocolate maker. But 
be acknowledged, “I'm afraid when I 
get: up to go to work in the morning.” 

Daring the inquiiy into possible 
weapons smuggling from the Czech Re- 
public through Switzerland to Islamic 
militants in Algeria, Mr. Jobe linke d up 
with Abelkader Hebri, named in the law- 
suit as an informant 

They began collecting the names of 
people, many of whom were men who 
worshipped at Geneva's mosque. Be- 
tween 300 and 400 names were listed, 
including those pf people who say they 
are apolitical and have never sympa- 


thized with Islamic militants. 

Among them is a 39-year-old Algeri- 
an. who also spoke on condition of an-, 
onymity. This man also believes his 
family, including parents in an Algiers 
suburb, will become a target of the Al- 
gerian government if his name is men- 
tioned publicly. One of his brothers dis- 
appeared in 1994, he said, and the other 
was beaten by the police last year. 

A resident of Switzerland for 11 
years, this man accidentally found out 
his name was on one of Mr. Jobe's lists. 
“Luckily for me." he said. “I was 
studying for my exam, and 1 had no 
money to go back to Algeria in 1994. or 
I would be like the others." 

Mr. Jobe’s lawyer. Bernard Ziegler, 
described his client as an “ idealist ' ' who 
wanted to “fight against terrorism.” 

He said Mr. Jobe could lose his current 
police job attending to foreign dignit- 
aries, and had been ordered to pay more 
than $125,000 in damages and court 
costs to six of the people who sued him. 

In her court arguments, the chief fed- 
eral prosecutor, Carla Del Ponte, labeled 
Mr. Jobe a spy and accused him of dam- 
aging the state's inquiry into activities in 
Switzerland by Islamic militants. 

She recommended the 18-month sus- 
pended sentence adopted by the court. 
Mr. Hebri received 15 months, and his 
sentence was not suspended. 


By John Tagliabue 

New York Times Service 

ROME — The crew of the 
American jet that sheared ski 
lift cables in northern Italy 
last week issued a message of 
sympathy to the families of 
the victims Sunday, and U.S. 
Air Force officials denied 
Italian charges that a delay in 
handing over the jet's mission 
recorder was part of an effort 
to cover up the reasons for the 
tragedy. 

The accident last Tuesday 
sent a cable car hurtling to the 
ground, killing all 20 passen- 
gers. and questions about the 
whereabouts of the plane's 
mission recorder led to ac- 
cusations by Italian law en- 
forcement officials of possi- 
ble tampering with crucial 
evidence. 

Until Sunday, the four-mem- 
ber crew of the EA-6B Prowler, 
a Marine Corps electronic sur- 
veillance jet, had issued no pub- 
lic statements. They met with 
Italian law enforcement offi- 
cials last week at Aviano Air 
Base in northern Italy, where 
the plane is stationed, but 
answered no questions. 

In their message, the plane's 
pilot. Captain Richard Ashby, 
and the three crew members 
said the accident in the north- 
ern Italian ski resort of Ca- 
valese was “a tragedy," but 
asserted that they would “nev- 
er do anything to purposely 
endanger the lives of others." 

“We cherish life and take 
our jobs very seriously.” the 
officers said in the statement, 
released by their Italian law- 
yer. “We all share in your 
tremendous loss." 

The statement, signed by 
all four crew members, con- 
tained no apology, but con- 
cluded: “Our thoughts and 
prayers go out to all of 
you.” 

President Bill Clinton and 
senior members of his admin- 
istration have sought to con- 
tain the political uproar in 
Italy over the deaths by 
pledging a full investigation. 

The investigation is in the 
hands of an American-led 


team that includes the Italian 
commander of the Aviano 
base, which is under joint 
Italian and U.S. command. 

Italian law enforcement of- 
ficials are conducting a par- 
allel investigation on the out- 
side chance that die United 
States would relinquish jur- 
isdiction if the investigation 
concluded that the pilot or 
crew were criminally liable. 

The victims included a 13- 
year-old Polish boy and his 
mother, and vacationers from 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Austria. 

U.S. Air Force officials said 
members of the investigating 
team tried unsuccessfully Sat- 
urday to retrieve data from the 
plane's mission recorder. The 
air force said the recorder was 

removed from the cockpit 
Tuesday by a member of a 
maintenance crew after the pi- 
lot and his crew left the plane 
quickly upon landing when 
fuel was seen to be leaking 
from the damaged jet. But it 
said a record was kept of the 
mission recorder's where- 
abouts until it was given to the 
investigating commission on 
Thursday. 

The loss of data and the 
delay in handing over the re- 
corder had prompted charges 
among Italian law enforce- 
ment officials of a cover-up. 

Marine aviaror.s familiar 
with the jet said that portions 
of the coded data can be lost if 
the recorder is removed from 
the cockpit hurriedly without 
following a precise shutdown 
sequence of the plane's 
power circuits, a measure in- 
tended to prevent the contents 
of the recorder falling into 
enemy hands in wartime. 

Even if the device been re- 
moved properly, it is doubtful 
that its contents could provide 
much help in the investiga- 
tion. The device records alti- 
tude above sea level, but of- 
ficials said its accuracy was 
not sufficient to be of much 
use in determining whether 
the plane was flying below 
minimum approved levels, as 
U.S. and Italian officials have 
claimed. 


Yeltsin Warns Over U.S. Power 

ROME — President Boris Yeltsin of Russia has 
warned against allowing the United States to hold a 
monopoly on world power. 

In an interview published Sunday in the Corriexe della 
Sera, he said, “History shows that attempts to establish 
world hegemony are always short-lived.” His reply was 
to a question about the influence of U.S. foreign policy. 
He advocated what he called “a multipolar world,” free 
of overbearing superpowers. ( Reuters) 

2d Case of ‘Mad Cow 9 in France 

PARIS — The French authorities announced Sunday a 
new case of “mad cow” disease, the first in the Haute 
Savoie region. This latest case is the second reported this 
year in France and brings to 33 die number of cases of 
bovine spongiform encephalopathy recorded in the coun- 
try since 1990, the Agriculture Ministry said. (AFP) 

Yugoslavia Assails Germany 

BELGRADE — The Yugoslav state news agency 
Tanjug accused Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel of Ger- 
many on Sunday of fueling tensions that could lead to war 
in Serbia’s restive southern province of Kosovo. 

Mr. Kinkel said Friday he supported an "extended 
autonomy” for Kosovo, where ethnic Albanians form a 
90 percent majority. Tanjug said. “Official German 
policy, if it is to be judged by Kinkel’s statements, rudely 
interferes into internal affairs of the countries in die 
region, even at the risk of new war.” (AP) 


Tuesday 


STYLE 


From Paris to Milan, from New York 
to Tokyo, fashion editor Suzy 
Menkes covers the fashion front 
With additional reporting on 
lifestyle issues, the Style section 
provides up-to-date information on 
developments in the changing >voiid 
of creative design. 

Every Tuesday in the International 
Herald Tribune. 
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Clinton’s Silence 


On the level of pure performance, 
President BUI Clinton is probably the 
most gifted politician of the last half of 
this century. John F. Kennedy, of 
course, bad a standard-setting talent. 


but was his press conference after the 
failed Bay of Pies invasion as flawless 


failed Bay of Pigs invasion as flawless 
an example of grace under pressure as 
Mr. Clinton's State of the Union ad- 
dress and the punch-slipping mastery 
of his Friday press conference? Not 
even Ronald Reagan possessed Mr. 
Clinton's extemporaneous smooth- 
ness, and by the tune of his greatest 
scandal, Iran-contra, Mr. Reagan's 
gifts had eroded noticeably. 

In the midst of his own crisis, Mr. 
Clinton is looking worn, but his ability 
to argue a shaky case, his voice control, 
his situational sincerity remain re- 
markably intact But you have to won- 
der, based on the past two weeks, if he 
and his staff understand the metabol- 
ism of a long-running Washington sto- 
ry. It is striking, for example, that the 
president's lawyers and political 
spokesmen keep relying on the 
scorched -earth tactics that work in the 
compact time frame of a campaign. 

But the rhythm of a governmental, 
as opposed to a campaign, scandal is 
different. After election day, every- 
thing ends. Victory is declared. De- 
feated victims become impotent 
ghosts, not potentially hostile wit- 
nesses. A full-blown crisis is different. 
Like a biological life, it moves not 
toward a date certain but toward a 
natural, organic completion that hap- 
pens when it happens. 

The impulses of an embattled pres- 
ident run toward a false faith that harm- 
ful information can be safely secured, 
like nuclear material in a lead con- 
tainer. But the modem experience has 
been that everything comes out, and 
that when the process starts, it over- 
whelms die classic defensive re- 
sponses. One such response is a war on 
"leakers," such as that launched on 


Friday by Paul Begala and David 
Kendall. Another is the sliming of both 
the press and turncoat witnesses. 

That tactic is particularly demean- 
ing to this president. Since his veracity 
is widely viewed as suspect, his ap- 
peals to grand-jury secrecy look more 
like a fear of truth than a defense of 
legal process. Since he is widely be- 
lieved to have been intimately asso- 
ciated with at least some of the victims 
of White House sliming, the effect is to 
depict the president as a man who 
seeks friends in low places. Then there 
is what we might call the Cbappa- 
quiddick effect, If there are un- 
answered questions at the center of an 


■ official story, those questions don’t 
disappear. They provide a permanent 


energy source. 

Betty Currie may have been a har- 
binger of another predictable stage in a 
Washington scandal. Loyalty is the 
glue of politics, but natural honesty or 
the possibility of petjury conviction 
can be the solvent that melts that glue. 
Even unsworn endorsements are care- 
fully worded. The White House is mad 
at George Stephanopouios for condi- 
tioning his defense of Mr. Clinton on 
the assumption that Mr. Clinton is 
telling the truth. But if you read Vice 
President A1 Gore’s statements care- 
fully, be built the same escape hatch 
into his defense of the president 

You have to wonder if there is any- 
one in die White House counseling the 
president not to hunker down behind 
the legalisms that he cited on Friday as 
he conscripted Tony Blair as a body- 
guard. Having already acknowledged 
dial the public has a right to his full 
story, the president says he cannot tell 
what really went on between him and 
Monica Lewinsky because the invest- 
igative process prevents it 

That is simply not true. The law is 
not tying his hands. But something has 
silenced his voice. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Tragedy in Italy 


Accidents are a familiar and almost 
unavoidable result of the demanding 
training essential to military readiness. 
The global reach of American strategic 
commitments ensures that some num- 
ber of these accidents involving Amer- 
icans will occur on foreign soil. When 
they do. they .invariably stir local pas- 
sions, which can go beyond the ex- 
ploration of human or technical error 
into a general questioning of the Amer- 
ican tie. There has been a hint of this as 
the result of a terrible accident in which 
a Jow-flying American military jet 
sliced a cable car line in the Italian 
Dolomites, dropping a gondola 100 
meters andkilling die 19 skiers and one 
operator aboard. 

The Marine Prowler surveillance 
aircraft that cut the cable at Cavalese 
came from a nearby NATO base at 
Aviano, to which it returned safely. It 
was practicing the sort of ground- 
skimming required to elude potentially 
hostile radar and air defenses in moun- 
tainous terrain — as, for instance, in 
nearby Bosnia. The question posed by 
(his incident is whether the aircraft was 
respecting public-safety rules or acting 
out a real-life video game. 


American rules evidently prescribe 
minimum altitude of 1,000 feet (305 


a minimum altitude of 1,000 Feet (305 
meters). Italian as well as American 


pilots are known to careen down 
mountain airways, even to duck under 
cables and bridges, at terrific speeds. 
American and Italian investigators are 
now looking into the particular cir- 
cumstances of the errant flight 

As always in these episodes, the first 
requirement is for straight talk and an 
abundant respect for local sensibilities. 
In this instance, even before an in- 
vestigation had fairly begun, an Amer- 
ican general at NATO offered an un- 
corroborated version of the flight 
exonerating the crew. Unconnected for 
several days, it seat the extreme right 
and left in Italian politics into vivid 
Rambo evocations. Only then did U.S. 
military authorities acknowledge that 
the aircraft was flying hundreds of feet 
below the prescribed minimum. 

General Charles Rrulak. the Marine- 
Corps commandant, has promised a 
diligent, open and fair investigation 
that would enforce accountability, in 
an American court, in the event of a 
finding of pilot error. 

This is the right course. Italy is a 
firm NATO ally of die United States. 
Just recently the government approved 
alliance enlargement The loss of 20 
people is enough to pay for this tragedy 
in the mountains. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Republic of Oz? 


When the 152 members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention wind up their 
two- week meeting in Canberra on Feb. 
1 3, they will probably decide that Aus- 
tralia should replace Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth as its head of state. That 
would be a good decision for Australia. 
The more difficult question is what sort 
of republic should Australia become. 

The model that the delegates pick 
for the Republic of Oz will be put to a 
referendum, probably next year. If 
Australians agree, their first president 
could be in office in time to opfen the 
Sydney Olympics in 2000, or at least to 
lead the celebrations — likely to be 
quite a party — the following year for 
the centenary of the Australian nation, 
marking the coming together in 1901 
of a federation of British colonies once 
used as a dumping ground for convicts 
from the motherland. 

The monarchy sits oddly with Aus- 
tralia’s increasing cultural diversity. 
Australia stopped being predomin- 
antly an Anglo-Celric country 50 years 


ago. Nearly 14 percent of the country’s 
18 million people were bom in non- 
English speaking countries. Republic- 
anism will no I stop racism, against 
them or the Aborigines, the country’s 
first inhabitants, but it would reinforce 
the feeling of all Australians that this is 
their country, too. 

Wherever Australia has broken 


away from its past, the brighter side of 
the country shines through. Despite 


the country shines through. Despite 
the sneers from the old world. Aus- 
tralia's food and wine businesses, for 
instance, have developed into a world- 
class industry. That and other suc- 
cesses have helped to boost self-con- 
fidence: No longer do shoppers con- 
sider products good only if they come 
from Britain or America. Modernizing 
Australia ’s institutions could be a cata- 
lyst for more of this. 

A directly elected president is what 
most Australians, distrustful of then- 
politicians, say they would like. Need- 
less to say, that idea makes politicians 
nervous in case the office becomes a 
rival seat of- power. 

— The Economist (London). 
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D AVOS, Switzerland — Asia's 
economic meltdown has spurred 
all sorts of would-be geo-architects to 
by to design some new, global me- 
chanism that will regulate international 
capita] flows and miraculously prevent 
global investors and speculators from 


By Thomas L. Friedman 


Which is why both Thailand and 
South Korea elected the most demo- 
cratic parties in Their countries- at the 
depths of this economic crisis. 


Leekpaii told me: * *If you are going to you overshoot! In- 7 

bepart of this global market, you had V^lmow fflaL warae 
better be able rodefend .yourself from vesto account- 

this market ... One of the lessons this But tbe ^wre ~ overmnce , es- 
crisis has taught us is’ that many of our ^^^^^Silmarket, theless- 
structures and institutions were not £ a £ a ^ I „, V JL financial system ■ 

ready for this new era. Now we have to likely rt is that • 


nearly impossible. Risk, fear. " greed believe just the opposite. Globalization 
and excess are intrinsic to markets. You poses challenges, but it offers tremen- 
cannot legislate them out without pay- dons opportunities. The fact that finance 
ing a huge price. . capital can move instantaneously in- 

What is interesting is that while, deed poses a risk, but jumping from that 
Westerners are trying to redesign the to say that we need to .control move- 


market, the T hais ', Koreans and Mex- 
icans at this year’s Davos World Eco- 
nomic Forum were focused on re- 
designing themselves. They think their 
solution is belter local government, not 
global government 
Their countries were like 50-watt 


bulbs plugged into 250-watt sockets, 
and when the surge came from the 
electronic herd of global investors, 
they blew up. Their reaction is to try to 
protect themselves with better regu- 
lation and more transparency. 


ments of capital is totally wrong." 

Yes. added Mr. Zedillo, we need a 
strong IMF to help in emergencies and 
to detect distortions in countries or 
individual banks. But at the end of the 
day, he said, "all of these financial 
flows end .up in a local financial sys- 
tem, or as resources to be lent by local 
banks. What we have to look at is 
whether these [local] financial systems 
are sufficiently installing good banking 
and financial practices." 

The Thai prime minister. Chuan 


policy adviser to South Korea’s newly 
elected president, said: “In the past, the 
Korean government used its political 
muscle to emasculate the rights of share- 
holders, and business leaders were giv- 
en power to make irrespoos i b Je business 
decisions. We are going to strengthen 
the rights of shareholders and help make 
sure that business decisions are taken in 
an accountable fashion. ’’ 

As Bob Hormats, vice chairman of 
Goldman Sachs International, put it: "If 

your domestic iastitutioas are strong, 
then you don’t need very strong global 
institutions. If domestic institutions in- 
side countries are weak,. it won't matter 
how strong your global institutions are. 
They will not be effective." - 
Democracy does not guarantee that 


Of those Asian nations which were 
fully plugged into die market (China is 
not) those with the most noncorrupt, 
transparent and accountable financial 
systems — Taiwan. Hong Kong, 
Singapore — ■ have been hurt the least 
Those that had democratic, but corrupt, 
systems — Thailand and South Korea" 

were hurt the second worst, but at 

least have been able to respond quickly 
by voting in better governance. 

The country that is going to melt 
down is Indonesia. Its corrupt, author- 
itarian regime can’t adapL 

•‘Look around the neighborhood/’, 
said the Thai finance minister, Tarrin 
Nimmanabaeminda- “‘Good govern- 
ance is the only real protection.” 

The Ne*s- York Times. 


This Time, Help Iraqis to Get Rid of Saddam’s Regime 


W ASHINGTON —The im- 
mediate provocation is 
Saddam Hussein's defiant at- 
tachment to weapons of mass 
destruction and his interference 


By Richard Rerle 


with UN inspectors charged with 
finding and eliminating them. 
Given the prospect of chemical 
and biological weapons in his 
murderous bands, military ac- 
tion is long overdne. 

But the more fundamental 
threat is Saddam Hussein him- 
self. As long as he remains in 
power, it is idle to believe that 
this threat can be contained. 

That is why even a massive 
bombing campaign will fail — 
unless it is port of an overall 
strategy to destroy his regime by 
helping the nascent democratic 
opposition to transform itself 
into Iraq's new government 

America, alone if necessary, 
should encourage, recognize, 
help finance, arm and protect 
with alrpower a provisional 
government broadly represen- 
tative of all the people of Iraq. 

Such a program would not be 
easy. But it has a better chance 


ive, would be quickly followed 
by calls from other nations to 
lift the UN sanctions on the 
grounds that the danger was 
over. This would be the ultimate 
example of winning the battle 
and losing the war. 

A serious Western policy to- 
ward Iraq would be aimed at the 
destruction of Saddam's regime 
through a combination of mil- 
itary and political measures — 
with the political measures 
every bit as important as the 
military ones. 

Chief among these would be 


- • It should lift the sanctions on 
the territory (now principally in 
the north but likely to spread) not 
under Saddam Hussein's con- 
trol This would catapult these 
areas into significant economic 


open support for the Iraqi Na- 
tional Congress, an umbrella 


opposition group in which all 
elements of Iraqi society are 
represented. 

To be effective, support for 
the Iraqi opposition should be 
comprehensive; support given 
them in the past has been hope- 
lessly inadequate. In fact, help 
for the Iraqi opposition, admin- 
istered in an inept, halfhearted 
and ineffective way by the CIA, 


not now control or over which he 
would quickly lose control if an 
opposition government were es- 
tablished there. 

• It should assist the oppo- 
sition in taking its message to 
the Iraqi people by making ra- 
dio and television transmitters 
available to them. 

• It must be prepared to give 
logistical support and military 
equipment to the opposition and 
to use airpower to defend it in 
the territory it controls. 

This is what should have 
been done in August 1 996 when 
Saddam's troops and secret po- 


lice moved into northern Iraq 
and murdered hundreds of sup- 
porters of the opposition Iraqi 
National Congress. Shamefully. 
America stood by while people 
it had supported were- lined up 
and summarily executed. 

Skeptics will argue that the 
Iraqi National Congress is too 
frail a reed on which to base a 
strategy for eliminating Sad- 
dam. It is indeed a small corps 
(of perhaps a few thousand): it 
would need to rally significant 
popular support But it has been 


steadfast in its principled op- 
position to Saddam, consistent 


position to Saddam, consistent 
in its democratic ambitions, 
and, when given the chance, 
able to establish itself in a sig- 
nificant area of Iraqi territory. 

It has earned American sup- 
port by the sacrifices of its 
members. And with American 
backing it has a chance. 

It would be neither wise nor 
necessary to send ground forces 
into Iraq when patriotic Iraqis 


are willing to fight to -liberate 
their own country. 

I would not. want to be in 
Saddam's tanks in the narrow 
defiles of northern Iraq, or in 
parts of the south, when U.S. . 
airpower commands the skies. 

This strategy aims at eliciting 
a full-blown insurrection, taking 
off from territory Saddam does 
not control and spreading as his 
opponents find security and op- 
portunity in joining with others 
who wish to liberate Iraq. 

There can be no guarantee 
that it will work. But what is 
guaranteed not to work is a 
quick-fix air campaign that 
leaves him in power. 


The writer, a resident fellow 
at the American Enterprise Ih-_ 
stitute, was US. assistant sec- 
retary of defense for interna- 
tional security policy from 1981 
to 1987. This comment is ad- 
apted from a longer article in 
The Washington Post. 


and is a worthier contender than . has been the political equivalent 
yet another failed effort to or- of the insubstantial, pinprick air 


ganize an anti-Saddam Hussein strikes conducted against tar 


Bush Was Right Not to Invade 


conspiracy among retired Iraqi 
generals, or another round of 


inconclusive air strikes. 

There is no — repeat, no — 
chance that even a carefully 
conceived and well-executed 
bombing campaign would elim- 
inate the arsenal of chemical 
and biological weapons (and the 
capacity to make more of them) 
that Saddam has hidden away. 

There is a real danger that an 
inadequate bombing campaign, 
especially if it appeared decis- 


gets in Iraq in recent years. 

A serious political program 


EW YORK— As U.S. and By Philip Tauliman 


would entail five elements: 

• Washington should, first, 
recognize- the democratic op- 
position as the legitimate, pro- 
visional government and sup- 
port its claim to Iraq’s seat at 
the United Nations. 

• It should begin to disburse 
to the provisional government 
some of the billions in Iraqi 
assets frozen after the Kuwait 


N EW YORK — As U.S. and 
British forces once again 
assemble for a possible air cam- 


paign against Iraq, George 
Bush's decision not to take 


Baghdad during the Gulf War is 
a natural target for criticism. 

What if ground forces had 
seized Baghdad, captured Sad- 
dam Hussein and installed a 
more moderate government? 
What if Iraq today were a U.S. 
ally in the Middle East? 

The idea of driving on to 


Israel Needs Change at the Top 


By Stephen S. Rosenfeld 


W ASHINGTON — The 
U.S. secretary of srate 


has told the Israeli and Pal- 
estinian leaders that she issick 
and tired of their refusal to 
come to terms. Years of 


ising ami-terrorist strategy: to 
give Palestinians a stake in a 
new order that will make them 
active partisans of coexist- 
ence, not, like Mr. Arafat now, 
alternately abettors and decri- 


American diplomacy are com- * ers of a shootout. 


ing up against a brick wall. 
But it becomes progressively 
harder to understand how. 
from these two, agreement 
was ever expected. ■ 

Benjamin Netanyahu is es- 
sentially an annexationist who 
opposes onprinciple the state- 
hood that is the prime Pal- 
estinian goal, and the land- 
for- peace exchange that the 
United States has supported 
for nearly 30 years. Yasser 
Arafat fudges on the security 
issues that most touch Israelis. 
The conclusion is virtually in- 
escapable that agreement be- 
tween them was never on. 

Yet it is an unsatisfactory 
conclusion, and an unneces- 


Hate based on Palestinians’ 
historical and imagined griev- 
ances will be there a long time, 
but irt the interim its effects 
can be contained by vigilance 
on the Israeli side and sobriety 
on the Palestinian side. 

Mr. Netanyahu would es- 
sentially undo the Labor- 
made Oslo agreements point- 
ing toward a Palestinian state. 
Those accords require sub- 
stantially more Israeli with- 
drawal than his Likud party 
can countenance and would 
leave Israel, in his judgment. 


dangerously exposed. 

In Oslo's place be would 


sary one. By changes of po- 
sition on both sides, agreement 
could be in reach. This is not 
an outlandish hope. It is within 
the realm of the feasible. 

For Israel it would require a 
government drawing its 
policy from the broad long- 
ings for peace of the Israeli 
electorate. For the Palestin- 
ians it would require a degree 
of seriousness in governance 
that has not been seen before. 

Mr. Netanyahu governs on 
the basis of a superficially at- 
tractive yet finally dubious 
idea about the Palestinians: 
that they are bloody and can- 
not be trusted and that Mr. 
Arafat himself is irredeem- 
ably compromised. 

Not that there is no factual 
merit or political heft in this 
proposition. But it is the coun- 
sel of despair. It presumes a 
cultural depth and continuity 
to Palestinian terrorism, a 
phenomenon that, I ; wouid ar- 
gue. is in some measure polit- 
ical and changeable. 

. It fences out the most prom- 


give the Palestinians an entity 
politically and territorially 
shrunken and crisscrossed by 
Israeli military roads. Few' 
people would call it a state. 
More like a running sore. To 
limit the damage, Mr. Netan- 
yahu would have to rely on 
U.S. indulgence and on Israel’s 
military and economic mights. 

Israelis, a resourceful peo- 
ple. would get by. Still, there 
are serious counts against this 
policy. It is wrong — this is 
the 20th century, and Pales- 
tinian nationalism has a claim 
to statehood. The costs would 
be heavy — for Israelis ter- 
rorism and intifada-type pro- 
test. and for Americans stra- 
tegic slippage, plus various 
forms of violence. 

Anyway, a better alternat- 
ive is available. I think of it as 
the Rabin way. The martyred 
Israeli leader was tough on 
security, more accommodat- 
ing (but no softie) on politics. 
His w ay could produce for re- 
sponsible Palestinians some- 
thing that could more easily be 
called a state. 

Seeing their first priority 


thus addressed, the Palestinian 
leadership would have the ad- 
ditional authority and incent- 
ive to address Israel's first pri- 
ority, security. Yasser Arafat 
should not need an incentive 
to do the right, necessary and 
expected thing, but the polit- 
ical reality is that he does. 

There is a fatal flaw ai the 
heart' of Mr. Netanyahu’s 
policy. He is not prepared to 
address the Palestinians ’ basic 
grievance. To think that Israel 
can humiliate them politically 
and then reap the benefits of 
their security cooperation is 
foolish. U can’t happen. 

The Netanyahu policy is 
real, and, as Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright has now 
discovered, it shrivels possib- 
ilities for an American- Israeli 
negotiating consensus. 

But the political foundation 
under it is wobbling. The sif- 
ting Likud coalition has 
already lost its heavyweight 
nonideo logical finance and 
foreign ministers and may yet 
lose its defense minister. In 
the Israeli political flux, Israel 
could again be governed by a 
Labor coalition or by a “gov- 
ernment of national unity” in- 
cluding much of Labor. 

Labor's leader, Ehud Bar- 
ak, is the closest thing the 
party could find to Yitzhak 
Rabin, who, like Mr. Barak, 
was a former armed forces 
chief of staff with a pragmatic 
political outlook. A continu- 
ing role For Mr. Netanyahu is 
not out of the question, if he 
broke with the religious right. 

There is a Netanyahu way 
and a Rabin way. The dif- 
ference lies in the late Mr. 
Rabin’s emerging readiness to 
take into account Palestinian 
political goals and to enlist 
and bolster the elements 
among the Palestinians that 
want to end the crusade 
against Israel and to get on 
with building a nation. That is 
a prospect well worth working 
for, and waiting for. 

Tin- Washington Post. 


Baghdad in Februaiy 1991 has 
powerful appeal today. Displa- 
cing Saddam would certainly 
have altered the course of the 
decade. The only problem with 
the concept is that it did not 
make sense at the time and 
would have been unjustified. 

Making the case for march- 
ing to Baghdad requires dis- 
regarding political and military 
factors that even the most de- 
termined revisionist historian 
would find hard to overcome. 

The surface logic of extend- 
ing the war looks convincing. 
President Bush commanded a 
mighty military force in the re- 
gion, including half a million 
ground troops, far larger than 
the one now in place. After a 
month of aerial bombardment 
and four days of ground com- 


bat, Iraqi forces were disinteg- 
rating under a powerful mech- 


anized assault. Kuwait was 
liberated, and a drive to Bagh- 
dad probably could have been 
accomplished in a matter of 
days, if not hours. 

. But wars are not fought in a 
political vacuum, and the pres- 
sures on Mr. Bush to end the 
battle were considerable. 

The United States and its al- 
lies were acting under UN Se- 
curity Council resolutions giv- 
ing them authority to evict Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait, not to con- 
quer Iraq. Had Mr. Bush ordered 
an assault on the Iraqi capital, 
the Gulf War coalition would 
have shatteiiJd; Egypt and Syria 
would have broken with Wash- 
ington, along with France. The 
Soviet Union, still intact and 


still a formidable power, was 
ready to withdraw me tacit but 
critical support it had given to 
the campaign to free Kuwait 

Mr. Bush and his advisers 
worried about the perception, 
growing by the hour; that U.S. 
forces were needlessly slaugh- 
tering retreating Iraqi troops. 

Perhaps there was excessive 
sensitivity on this point, an ex- 
tension of the modem American 
idea that war can somehow be a 
bloodless exercise, but television 
images of burning Iraqi tanks 
and bodies along the "Highway 
of Death ” were a powerful brake 
on additional attacks. 

There was the possibility tiiat 
U.S. troops would face greater 
resistance as they dosed in on 
Baghdad, and might suffer many 
casualties in combat in the city. 

Then there was the question 
of occupation. If LLS. forces 
took Baghdad, they could not 
turn around and go home a- week 
later even if they were wel- 
comed as liberators, which was 
far from certain. The United 
States, without strong interna- 
tional support, would have faced 
a long, expensive stay as it tried 
to install a new government and 
help reconstruct a country trau- 
matized by war and years of 
murderous dictatorship. 

C learly, the world would be a 
safer place if Saddam were not 
running Iraq. B ut as B til Clinton 
considers his future military op- 
tions, and comes under ever 
greater pressure to unseat Sad- 
dam, he may find the Gulf War 
a useful guide. The idea of top- 
pling Saddam is an alluring goal 
that grows more problematic 
the closer it gets. 

Tlia New York Tunes. 
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IN OUR PAGES: 100. 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 

1898: Literary Duel councillor who drew up thi 


BREST — A telegram to the 
Figaro states that a duel wiih 
swords was fought yesterday 
[Feb. 7] between a naval of- 
ficer, Lieutenant de Valsseau de 
Belloy. and M. Chesneau, ed- 
itor of the Dtpechc dc Brest. 
The latter was wounded in the 
hand at the third reprise. The 
duel arose over an article which 
M. Chesneau wrote in his paper 
praising M. Zola’s attitude in 
the Dreyfus case from a literary 
point of view. 


councillor who drew up this ' 
cruel indictment and those who 
voted for it, but the gentler way. 
of reproving them would be to 
point out the tritely recognised 
danger of generalisation in al- 
most any statement of supposed 
fact. Not all fat men are lazy and _ 
gluttonous. Obesity is in many a 
congenital habit of body;, in oth- 
ers a disease. 


1948: Spanish Border 
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1923: Obesity Tax 


PARIS — [The Herald savs in an 
Editorial:] A little toWn in 
Sweden has put a local tax on fat 
men. It is declared that "the fat 
man stands accused by the very 
fact ot his too solid flesh” (vide 
Hamlet’’) “of gluttony and 
laziness. Millions of fat men 
throughout the world may rise up 
and denounce as liars the town 


PARIS — The French govern^ 
ment announced last night [Feb 
7] a progressive reopening of 
the Spanish frontier that ’ win 
start tomorrow at midnight with 
a resumption of oortnal passen- 
ger traffic by land, sea and - air. 
At .the same time^the coram 0- 
nique stated, postal telephone 
and telegraph commumcanons 
will be re-established^The fron- 
tier was closed in 
1946, as a political . 
against the regime of Gena- 
afissimo Francisco Franco. 
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HEALTH/SCIENCE 


Depression: A Surprising Risk Factor in Coronary Disease 

* " ftv C~..- ' ^ J 


By Sally Squires 

Washington fag Service 


W ashington — T hrough 
*e centuries, poets and 

witen have poignantly de- 
scribed how extreme sad- 
ness — what is now called clinical de- 
pression can lead to illness and even 
death. In classic literature, tragic char- 
acter took to their beds and died, felled 
presumably by die intensity of their de- 
pression. 

- Many doctors have also long recog- 
nized the role that emotions play in ill- 
ness. noring that the will to survive can 
make a huge difference in survival. They 
also know that illness can have a pro- 
found psychological effect on patients. 
Now new research suggests that depres- 
sion and heart disease are inextricably 


linked in a potentially fatal combination. 

Depression is a disease with an 
enormous impact on many people,” 
said Alexander Glass man, co-author of 
a review article on depression and heart 
disease published in the American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry. ‘ ‘It takes an appalling 
tou, and now we see that not only does it 
affect your psychological health, it af- 
fects your physical health too." 

In their article. Dr. Glassman and Dr. 


-w _ . " HUO JU#1 . 

Peter A. Shapiro from Columbia Uni- 
' ‘ ~ lies 


versity's College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons point to five studies published in 


die past two years that found that phys- 
ically healthy people who suffered from 


clinical depression were significantly 
more likely to develop heart disease 


nearly double the risk of a heart attack 
that those who are not depressed have. 

Depression also seems to help deter- 
mine how long people with heart dis- 
ease will survive. Patients who are de- 
pressed after suffering a heart attack — 
either because they had previously 
suffered from depression or develop it 
as a result of their heart problems — also 
have a worse long-term prognosis. 
Their risk of suffering a second heart 
attack is about three times higher than 
their happier counterparts, according to 
a study in the journal Circulation by a 
team of Belgium researchers. 

In another study. Dr. Nancy Frasure- 
Smith- and her colleagues at the 
Montreal Heart Institute tracked heart- 


the risk of dying from another heart 
attack compared with their non-de- 
pressed counterparts. 

For these reasons, "the need to find a 
safe and effective treatment for de- 
pressed patients with heart disease has 
intensified.'* said Bruce G. Pollock, di- 
rector of the geriatric psychopharma- 
cology program at the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Medicine and a co- 
author of a report on a multicenter trial 
of drug treatments for depression and 
heart disease published in toe Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 


more likely to develop heart disease Montreal Heart Institute tracked heart- 
tnan their nondepressed counterparts. In attack survivors for 18 months. They 
addition, a number of studies have found that those who were also din- 
shown that depressed patients face ically depressed faced up to three times 




IGH blood pressure, elev- 
ated blood cholesterol, dia- 
betes and excess weight are 
known to increase the risk of 
heart disease. Now “there are hints that 
depression may turn out to be as im- 


portant as these other risk factors," said 
Dr. Erasure-Smith, a psychologist who 
is an associate professor of psychiatry at 
McGill University. 

Researchers first raised the specter of 
depression’s role in heart disease in the 
1 970s, when they found that people with 
depression were more likely to smoke, a 
habit that also raises the risk of heart 
disease. But by the late 1980s. a study by 
the federal Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention in Atlanta controlled for 
smoking and still found a strong link 
between depression and heart disease. 

‘‘It was a surprise," said Dr. Glass- 
man, chief of clinical pharmacology at 
Columbia and a co-author of the CDC 
study. “We really did expect that the 
effect of depression on cardiovascular 
disease would either disappear or be 
very trivial, but when we analyzed 


the data we found that it was strong." 

The link between heart disease and 
depression shown in this and the other 
studies "raises two questions,” he ad- 
ded. "Why does this happen, and how 
can we change it?” 

At Washington University School of- 
Medicine in St. Louis, Dr. Robert M.. 
Carney, a behavioral-medicine re-- 
searcher and his colleagues found that 
depression was linked to changes in- 
heart rate, which could help explain the 
increased risk of heart-attack deaths. 

Cardiologists had already shown that 
reductions in heart rate increased mor-. 
tality, but Dr. Carney and his team also 
observed that the imbalance in brain 
chemicals or neurotransmitters that oc- 
curs in depression somehow altered the. 
way the nervous system controlled the 
heart- 
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A Vitamin Shield for the Heart? 


By Jane E. Brody 

Sen- York Times Service 
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Touching is allowed at the Madras Crocodile Bank, as long as the croc is small and has its mouth tied shut. 
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Fears Aside, Saving the Crocodile 


By Stephen Kinzer 

Ne h- York Times Service 
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AHABALIPURAM. India 
— A glint of fascination 
shone in the face of the 10- 
year-old Yon Anldkumur, 
as be looked into a mnd pit here where 
more than 100 crocodiles were basking 
in the afternoon sun. Every few minutes, 
one of them shifted position, slid in or 
out of a shallow pool or yawned widely, 
showing rows of the teeth that have 
given rise to countless horror stories 
around the world. 

After awhile. Yon 'looked up at his 
father. “If I had no fear, I would go in,” 
he said Very seriously. * ‘But I have fear, 
so I will stay out” 

Yon and his family were among the 
500,000 people who visit the Madras 
Crocodile Bank every year to see one of 
the world’s largest collections of cro- 
codiles and alligators. 

Not all are so wise as be. Some throw 
sticks or stones over the low fences, 
hoping to provoke the animals. A French 
visitor waved her handbag and succeeded 
iu attracting the attention of a 10-foot (3- 
meter) crocodile. It leaped up, snatched 
die bag in its Jaws and swallowed her 
passport as franc notes flew about 
“She wasn't hurt, but she had to go to 
ti» French Embassy and try to convince 
them that a croc had eaten her a pass- 
pat,” said Nikhil Whitaker, a 19-year- 
old budding herpetologist who is an 
assistant curator here. 

"Our main problem with visitors is 
that they're used to mammals that run 


up and down in their cages," he said. 
“Crocs don’t do that. They like to bask 
for hours, so it’s tempting for people to 
do stupid things to get them to move." 

The Madras Crocodile Bank, near the 
Bay of Bengal on India's southeastern 
coast, is home to 5,000 crocodiles and 
alligators representing 10 of the 23 ex- 
isting species, including the three cro- 
codile species, all considered en- 
dangered, that are native to India. Its 
income comes mainly from admission 
fees, but showing the leathery creatures 
to visitors is not its main mission. The 
bank was founded in 1976 by Mr. Whi- 
taker's father, Romulus, an American 
who still directs, the operation, and his 
mother, Zai, an Indian, as a way to save 
crocodiles from slaughter and possible 
extinction. They planned to breed them 
and restore native species to the wild. 

In the years since the opening of the 
Madras Bank, the Whitakers and their 
supporters have broadened their mis- 
sion and adjusted their plans. They have 
concluded dial in the face of poaching 
and widespread habitat destruction, one 
way to save many species is to make 
them economically valuable. Farming 
these creatures, they say, may be a 
means of insuring their survival. The 
Whitakers now hope to establish an 
industry in which Indians can make 
money by raising them and selling their' 
meat and skin. 

Thus far, neither their original goal 
□or their newer one looks realistic. The 
government banned the .sale of cro- 
codile products in 1975 and is reluctant 
to repeal the ban. Officials say they do 


not have enough law enforcement of- 
ficers to make sure that poachers would 
not descend on rivers and swamps to kill 
wild reptiles, selling their meat and skin 
while claiming that the animals had 
been legally raised in licensed farms. 

Crocodile and alligator farming has 
been successful in Zimbabwe and the 
United States, Dr. Thorbjamarson said. 
“The idea is that if the animals are 
worth something, people are more likely 
to protect them and their habitats." he 
said. “But the Indians don’t want any 
commercial use of their crocodiles." 

Nikhil Whitaker said: “Sentiment is 
also a factor. Some people feel for these 
animals as they would for a pet. This is a 
country where last year there was a 
campaign to save rats and cockroaches 
from dissection." 


EW YORK — A high intake 
of two B vitamins found in 
fruits, vegetables and other 
common foods appears to re- 
duce by nearly half women’s risk of 
suffering a heart attack, a study has 
shown. The study also confirmed a pro- 
tective effect on women’s hearts of 
drinking moderate amounts of alcohol. 

The study, conducted among more 
than 80.000 women who are nurses, is the 
first to show a direct link between these B 
vitamins, folate and B-6, and protection 
against coronary disease. It suggests that 
eating more fruits, vegetables and whole 
grains or gening these B vitamins from 
supplements is as important as quitting 
smoking, lowering high cholesterol and 
controlling blood pressure in preventing 
premature death from the leading killer in 
th United States. 

The finding, published in The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
also suggests that the current Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowance of folate 
and B-6 for adults other than pregnant 
women is inadequate to provide max- 
imum protection against heart disease. 
The National Academy of Sciences 
Food and Nutrition Board currently sug- 
gests that to prevent nutrient deficien- 
cies. adults should consume 180 mi- 
crograms of folate and 1 .6 milligrams of 
B-6 each day. But the most cardiac 
protection in the new study was 
achieved with daily intakes of more than 
400 micrograms of folate and more than 
3 milligrams of B-6. B vitamins from 


Asparagus to Spinach 


A daily intake of more than 400 
micrograms of folate and more than 3 
milligrams of B-6 may cut a woman's . 
risk of a heart attack nearly in half, a 
new study indicates. Many cereals and 
grains are fortified with added B 
vitamins. Below are some other foods 
rich in those vitamins. 


1 FOLATE In micrograms per cup j 

Orange juice 

45 

Black-eyed peas 

210 

Cooked asparagus 

262 

Cooked spinach 

262 

Cooked lentils 

358 

Chicken Over 

1,078 

I B-6 In milligrams 

Plantain. 1 medium 

.54 

Banana, 1 medium 

.68 

Chicken. 1 cup 

.66 

Beef liver, 3 oz. 

.77 

Source; Untied States Department ot Agriculture 


fortified cold cereals, orange juice, spin- 
ach and other leafy greens, whole grains, . 
bananas, potatoes, chicken and fish." 

The Food and Drug Administration 
recently authorized the fortification of 
flour with folk acid, which is the form of 
folate used by the body and the form 
found in multivitamin supplements. Al- 
though the agency's primary goal was to 
prevent the birth of children with spinal 
deformities, fortification is also likely to 
increase significantly the folic acid intake 
among children and adults and thus 


should help protect against heart disease, 
fin 


“The findings of the cun-ent study 
encourage the view that with interven- 


tion through supplementation, fortific- 
/ed die 


NYT 


either foods or supplements were found 
to be protective. 

“Everyone should be at two to three 
times the current RDA for folate and B- 
6 to achieve the maximum reduction in 
risk,” said Dr. Eric Rimm of the Har- 
vard School of Public Health, who dir- 
ected the study. “The exciting news is 
that a substantial reduction in risk can be 
achieved easily, without a dramatic 
change in diet,” Dr. Rimm said. "You 
don't have to give up everything you eat. 
You just have to eat more foods like 


ation. improved dietary intakes of folate 
and Vitamin B-6 and better food pro- 
cessing and distribution methods, the 
decline in U.S. cardiovascular mortality 
and .morbidity will continue,” Dr. 
Kilmer McCully wrote in an accom- 
panying editorial 

The researchers said they expected 
that the findings would also apply to men. 
Studies in men and women have shown 
that folate and B-6 consumed through 
foods or through foods and supplements 
reduced levels of the amino acid homo- 
cysteine and protected againstnarrowing 
of the arteries that feed the brain. 

Other studies had linked high levels 
of homocysteine in the blood to a 
greatly raised risk of suffering a heart 
attack. Homocysteine is believed to In- 
crease coronary risk by one or more of 
several mechanisms: damaging cells 
that line arteries, fostering blood dots 
and narrowing blood vessels by pro- 
moting growth of smooth muscle cells. 


BOOKS 


T HE idea of releasing native 
species of crocodiles into the 
wild has been only marginally 
more successful. There have 
been a few releases, but none since 
1994. Habitat destruction has drastically 
reduced the number of places where 
they can be released, and villagers do not 
like the idea of living alongside them. 

The Whitakers' conservation work 
has been internationally recognized, 
and they are planning to open a second 
bank in' Goa, on India's western coasL 
‘ ‘We’d like to get all 23 species, breed 
them all and establish a gene pool.” Mr. 
Whitaker said. “Everything we do is 
aimed at making sure that these animals 
are appreciated enough so they can sur- 
vive for another 250 million years." 
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Don't Call a Pre-Geezer Near-Elderly 


By William S afire - 


W ASHINGTON — Tra the old- 
est of the baby boomers, ” Pres- 
ident Clinton told a fund-raising gath- 
ering in Miami a couple of months ago. 
“I'm what you ’d call near-elderly . ] ’ 

- That locution was evidently being' 
bruited about the White House at the 
time, because the president in January 
announced a proposal to extend gov- 
ernment health insurance to people as 
young "as 55. "The 3 million oninsured 
people in this group,.” wrote John M. 
Binder in The New York Times, 
“known by insurance statisticians as 
the ‘near elderly,' are too young for 

Medicare.” 

-• This means that another age eu- 
phemism — one aimed at junior se- 
niors — has reached maturity. It was 
first cited in an Associated Press dis- 
patch in 1978 to describe those, in 
addition to the already elderly, urging 
additional Social Security benefits. 
Now near-elderly (usually hyphen- 
ated) is the fatalistic term embraced by 
middle-aged demographers — those 

from 40 to 60 or so. , .. 

Headline writers are not altogether 
happy about it The Washington Post 
has tried the slightly shorter noun 
most-old to refer to people aged 62tp 
64, but this confers old on everyway 
above that, which causes great codger 
unease, especially when life expect- 
ancy for Americans has jumped lrom 
47. to 71 in this century. , , _ 

Old is a dysphemistic no-no (unless 
you’re oldest-old, in a category of 
ftose over 85, and wishing you were SO 
again). That’s a pity, the root of old is 
the Latin ah us, "high, deep, and the 
. word's provenance ougbtnot to put o 
the vulnerable venerable. 

Women who bridle at being PV 
down as no spring chicken or long 
the tooth prefer the arch of a certain 


age. Men stretching their sideburns 
over their bald spots resist such sports 
terms as losing a step or past his prime, 
preferring mature, which has the con- 
notation of deliciously ripe fruit 
‘ ‘We prefer that the word elderly not 
be used at all,” reports Tom Otwell, at 
the American Association of Retired 
Persons. ‘‘And we. try to avoid senior 
citizens, which, if not pejorative, is 
stereotyping." So what would be near- 
perfect? “We prefer older Americans 
or mature Americans .” The AARP 
sends applications to people turning 
50, a c hillin g reminder to recipients 
that their days of wine and roses may be 
passing, and accurately considers them 


Another age eu- 
phemism — aimed at 
junior seniors — has 
reached maturity. 


"older" than most of the population 
(though "mature’* is not based on 
chronological age). 

Near-elderly, despite its White 
House use, is not an official classi- 
fication. "The term elderly has a com- 
mon definition, because of repeated 
and relentless use," says Greg Spen- 
cer, chief of the population projections 
branch of the Census Bureau, "of 
meaning ‘65 or older.’ So near-elderly 
might be 50 to 65 — but I'm just 
making this up." 

“It doesn’t have the record of use 
that near-poor does," says Richard 
Cooreh, at the Health Insurance As- 
sociation about near-elderly, which the 
insurers don’t use as a category. 

The near-observant reader will note 
my frequent use of near, a most flexible 
word that can function as an adverb 


modifying an adjective ( this is a nearly 
lucid piece}, an adjective modifying a 
noun (my nearest and dearest friend), a 
preposition (don’t come near me}, or a 
verb (1 near the end of this subject to 
turn to the grammar). 

With this vogue use of the word, I 
can see a bearded sandwich-sign man, 
attuned to the latest lingo, advertising: 
"Repent! This is the near-end.” 

What is it with near as a trendy 
substitute for nearly ? Isn’t nearly el- 
derly what we mean? Doesn't the clip- 
ping of the ly result in a grammatical 
near-miss? 

Near is called a "flat adverb," with 
the ly clipped off and morphing into the 
same form as its related adjective. 
“Drive slow, think different, do right, 
hang tough." Don’t let this dual use get 
you down; the fiat adverb is one of 
English’s Utile confusions, and it sure 
(or surely — pick 'em) doesn't worry 
usagists. 

Now we’re going to get tricky and 
lose everybody. In the elderly, the ar- 
ticle the transforms elderly from an 
adjective to a noun. (Same happens 
with the rich.) 

Since near is an adjective meaning 
“close to,” it works as a modifier of 
the functional noun, elderly. Now here 
is what I get from Sol Steinmetz, the 
great lexicographer “This would not 
be true of nearly, which is an advert), 
and would therefore modify elderly 
only if the latter were used as an ad- 
jective, as in ‘many of them are nearly 
elderly ” 

Get it? Sol also likes the near-el- 
derly because the two ly endings in die 
nearly elderly fall discordantly on the 
ear: “The grammatically and euphon- 
ically suitable phrase is the near-el- 
derly. not the nearly elderly." 

Leant grammar, baby boomers. Fire 
off those synapses in your brains. 
Keeps us pre-geezers young. 

New York Tunes Senice 


NOW AND THEN: 

From Coaery Island to Here 

By Joseph Heller. 259 pages. S24. Knopf. 
Reviewed by Jonathan Yardley 

P EOPLE curious about the connec- 
tions between “Catch-22” and the 
life of its author will find a few tan- 
talizing tidbits in “Now and Then," 
Joseph Heller’s memoir, but mainly this 
is a book about his boyhood in Coney 
Island. As such it is lovely, the best 
’ writing Heller has done since the novel 
that made him famous, a richly evoc- 
ative account of a vanished place and 
way of life. "Now and Then" is funny, 
albeit in a subdued rather than uproari- 
ous way, and it is touching without ever 
being even remotely maudlin. 

Unlike so many of today's callow and 
self-infamated memoirists, Heller has 
lived a real life, full of incident and 
occasion, and has a real story to telL In 
‘ ‘Catch-22," this bock makes clear, he 
told one important part of his story — 
certainly toe most dramatic pan — dis- 
guised as fiction, in his bitterly sardonic 
narrative about how air force bom- 
bardiers coped with toe terror and lun- 
acy of warfare. As he indicates here, 
there have been other, more private dra- 
mas, including a well-documented siege 
of Guillain-Barr€ syndrome and a long 
marriage that contained much happiness 
but aided in prolonged rancor. 

But it is clear now that toe most 
important story Heller has to tell about 
himself is that of his boyhood. As one 
who is quite unapologeticalJy drawn to 
such stories, I was ready to be pleased 
by this one, bat what matters is that 
Heller not merely met my expectations, 
he exceeded them. Coney Island during 
the 1920s and 1930s is a place and time 
about which L like most others, knew 
almost nothing. But after reading "Now 
and Then" I feel as though I bad been 


there myself, and am most grateful for 

that. 

Heller, who is now in his early 70s, 
lived with his widowed mother and his 
brother and sister — many years later he 
learned that they were actually his half 
siblings, from a previous marriage of 
their father's — in a four-room apart- 
ment in Coney Island, a "safe, insular 
and secure" neighborhood in the fa- 
mous old Brooklyn resort, a place where 
“I never heard of a rape, an assault or an 
armed robbery." The residents were 
Italians or, in Heller’s little comer of the 
world, Jews. They had little money, but 
they came into the world with the ex- 
pectation that life would be hard, and 
they taught themselves to enjoy such 
pleasures and satisfactions as it offered 
them: 

“Looking back, I find it something of 
a miracle that from such a beginning toe 
four of us in my family separately and 
independently eventually found 
ourselves with enough money to satisfy 
our needs and our material wants. Our 
expectations, while varying consider- 
ably, were disciplined. We did not want 
what we could not hope to have, and we 
were not made bitter or envious by 
knowing of people who had much more. 
The occasional neighborhood Commu- 
nist prqselytizer got nowhere with us. 
Neither'. I must record, did toe dedicated 
anti -Communist ideologue, not then or 
later. We worked at what we could be- 
cause we never doubted we had to work, 
and we felt fortunate indeed that we 
could find work.” 

They also found plenty of play. Coney 
Island had passed its heyday by toe. 


borhood. “Even at this late date," 
Heller writes, "people I meet with a- 
large stock of memories of visits to 
Coney Island still express surprise upon 
hearing that I grew up there, that families 
lived there, and still do, and that children 
were brought up there, and still are.” 

Indeed it is hard, at least if one is of a 
certain age. not to think of a childhood at ■ 
Coney Island as something unique, pre- 
cious and wonderful. Heller does Little - 
to disabuse us of that notion. 

The picture be paints is of a close, 
happy, almost Edenic — if one can 1 
imagine that word applied to any aspect 
of New York City — community, a way 
station between ethnic distinctiveness 
and assimilation into toe American 
mainstream, where children inherited 
and respected the traditions their parents 
brought to this country even as they 
learned to be Americans themselves. 
But there were many other such com- 
munities. in New York and elsewhere. 
What made this one so uncommon was 
that it existed smack in toe middle of a 
place that to most other New Yorkers — 
except those sufficiently privileged to 1 
inhabit toe shores of Loiig Island or the 
Hudson River — seemed a fairyland. 


1920s — though it was bright and glor- 
ious by contrast with the sad, dilapidated 


condition it now endures — but toe two 
famous old amusement parks, Luna and 
Steeplechase, were still in business, and 
toe beach was eternally inviting. It was 
simultaneously a resort and a neigh- 


ELLER tells many funny, vivid sto- * 
lies about the pranks he and friends 
played, the explorations they undertook 
in toe amusement parks, toe adventures ' 
they had beside and in toe water. 

Many other places and experiences ’ 
were central to Heller's life, and he' 
writes about them to varying degrees in - 
this book: the war, his education on toe 
G.L Bill, his marriage, his various jobs * 
— in particular the one at Time out of ‘ 
which emerged his second novel, ■ 

‘‘Something Happened” — and his lit- ■ 
erary apprenticeship. But Coney Island' 
was the core, toe absolute center. Going 
back there with him is a joy. 

Washington Post Service 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscotl 


T HE second of two big 
European Pairs contests, 
the Macallan Invitational, had 
two remarkable features.The 
victory of toe Norwegian 
partnership of Geir Helgemo 
and Tor Helness was not in 
itself surprising, but their 
margin was overwhelming: 
They finished with 77 per- 
cent a record on such oc- 
casions; they won 14 matches 
out of 15 and were 2 matches 
dear of their nearest rivals. 

The other noteworthy event 
was toe stellar performances 
of toe two women's pairs. Pla- 
cing second and third, ahead 
of bunches of male world 
champions, were Pat Davies 
and Nicola Smith of Britain,' 
and Sabine Auken and Dani- 
ella von Amin, who regularly 


represent Germany. All four 
have won world titles. 

The standings in the field of 
16 pairs were: first, Helgemo 
ana Helness, 693 victory 
points; second, Davies and 
Smith, 529; third, Auken and 
von Amim, 510. 

The only all-American 
pair in toe field. Bob Ham- 
man and Bob Wolff- of Dal- 
las, finished eighth. The win- 
ners in The Hague, Tony 
Forrester of Britain and Zia 
Mahmood of Manhattan, 
split up and finished fourth 


trump, disregarding a dictum 
of Edgar Kaplan: “There 


and sixth with, respectively 
h of Tampa 


Jeff Meckstroto of Tampa, 
Florida, and Andy Robson of 
Britain. 

Zia, whose imaginative 
experiments give him both 
triumphs and disasters, had 
one of toe latter on the 
diagramed deal against the 
winners. He opened one no- 


may be a hand on which it is 
right to open one no-trump 
with a five-card major, but I 
myself have never found 
it" 

Helgemo, West, cashed 
six diamond tricks and shif- 
ted to the heart 10. The de- 
fense wound up with six 
tricks in each red suit plus toe 
club ace. Thai amounted to 
2,000, a very rare score, and 
toe Norwegians were on the 
way to victory. 

Clearly Zia would have 
done much better if be had 
retreated to two spades. If 
doubled, that would have cost 
just 500, and East-West would 
have had to settle for a game. 

When it was over; he was 
given a tip by the Indian star 
Jaggy Shivdasani, who asked, 
“Didn’t you learn from toe 


hand in the previous match?” 
Shivdasani had also been 
doubled in a one no-trump but 
had rescued himself effective- 
ly into a five-card suit. If he 
had not done so, he would also 
have taken no tricks at all. 


NORTH 
4 10 7 2 
K2 
v 8 7 5 
*97654 


WEST 
♦ 6 ' 

10 8 

C- A K Q 10 9 5 
+ A J 10 3 


EAST 
* J 983 
9 A Q J 9 7 3 
9 2 
*81 


SOUTH I'D) 

* A K Q 5 4 
*7654 

v J43 

* K Q 

Both sides were vulnerable. The 
bidding: 

South West North 

I N.T. Double Pass 

Pass 

West led the diamond king. 


East 

Pass 
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3 Nations Follow Kohl’s Lead in Backing the U.S. in Standoff With Iraq 


By Joseph Filched: 

International Herald Tribune 


MUNICH — The Clinton administration 
gained political support Sunday in its confron- 
tation with Iraq as the Dutch, Canadian and 
Polish governments echoed Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl’s endorsement of U.S. dete rminati on to use 
armed force if necessary to eliminate Iraq's 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Signs of momentum among allied govern- 
ments over U.S.-led military action aisn 
sharpened demands for more information from 
European politicians, who said they needed 
clearer explanations of the objectives of air 
strikes or other military options m Iraq to sway 
skeptical segments of public opinion in their 
countries. 

“What will you do on die morning after'?” was 
a question raised frequently this weekend by cab- 
inet min i ste rs, members of Parliaments, govern- 
ment officials and academics from a doze n Euro- 
pean countries, Russia and the United States at a 
conference on international security in Munich. 

Without offering any details of how Wash- 
ington hoped to verify the disarmament of Iraq 
after - a military campaign. Defense Secretary 
William Cohen told me Munich Conference on 


Secu rity Policy that U.S. power would be applied 
strongly enough to “reduce or curtail” any threat 
that fraq could continue manufacturing chemical 
or biological warheads or die missiles to deliver 
them on nearby nations. 

His phrasing, similar to that used recently by 
President Bill Clinton to describe U.S. military 
objectives in any campaign against Iraq, sug- 
gested that Washington was preparing public 
opinion for air strikes that would not eradicate 
Iraqi weapoos-making capability. 

Instead, according to officials in the audience, 
Mr. Cohen seemed to be describing a situation in 
which the United States would have to conduct a 
sustained bombing campaign that enabled mis- 
siles and warplanes to strike repeatedly at the 
same targets to destroy places suspected of hous- 
ing facilities or stocks of toxins — and then 
knock out other facilities liable to be used to 
reconstitute weapons -making laboratories. 

Referring to the likely operational difficulties. 
Fred Ikle, a defense official in die administration 
of President Ronald Reagan, said Americans and 
their allies should be prepared for a long trial of 
military strength and for political tests. 

“Since the only real exit strategy is die exit of 
Saddam Hussein, this confrontation is going to be 
open-ended in tiroe/’he warned. 


As Mr. Cohen sought to pile up proof of Iraq's 
determination to acquire weapons of mass de- 
struction, the tension surrounding the Iraq crisis 
spilled ova- onto the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization's role in Bosnia and other trans-At- 
lantic issues, setting off blunt exchanges between 
U.S. legislators and their European counterparts. 

* 'It should go without saying that the allies will 
support us on Iraq.” said Senator John McCain, 
Republican of Arizona, warning of a backlash in 


if-necessaxy to meet the threat of Iraqi weapons. 


Bonn had previously said little on the issue, 

LS. L .4 ..1 divnhAn Vl Olriri (7 


which put the 'Germans in the position of having 
to side with Washington or with Paris, the l e a din g 
Western critic of U.S. policy toward Iraq. 

Mr. Kohl appeared to feel free of such political 
inhib itions Saturday, saying that Mb. Clinton 


Mr. Kohl at 


Cotigress and U.S. public opinion if European 
countries failed to rally behind Washington. 


Other U.S. senators, including Charles Robb, 
Democrat rrfVnguiia, and Kay Bailey Hutchison, 


Republican of Texas, said support for a continued 
U.S. troop presence in Bosnia might suffer if 
Americans believed Europeans were arming their 
backs on a global issue as important as weapons 
proliferation in a rogue state such as Iraq. 

Several U.S. officials described a mood of 
impatience, even irritation, among members of 
Congress over Europe's reluctance to spend 
more on security, including the cost of enlarging 
NATO. 

But moves to ease U.S. concerns were quickly 
forthcoming from Germany, with Mr. Kohl of- 
fering strong backing to Mr. Clinton’s policy of 
seeking to exhaust diplomacy and then use force 


“seemed to have a point about Iraq.’ ’ He added 
that while no one had asked him, he was ready for 
German air bases to be used by U.S. and British 
Warplanes if they went into operation against 

^Semian opposition leaders, including Rudolf 
Schaiping. the Social Democratic leader in the 
Bundestag, went just as far in supporting U.S. 
policy, which they said had been misrepresented 
in some European countries by factions that did 
not want to face the seriousness of weapons 
proliferation in Iraq. 

In another gesture designed to soothe Wash- 
ington, Mr. Kohl said Bonn was ready to main- 
tain its current troop strength in the follow-on 
force to cake over m June in Bosnia and was 
urging other countries to do foe same — allowing 


the United States to pocket all foe savings on 
troops. Bonn has called for the new force to be cut 
sharply from foe current levels. 

The German proposal is likely to be rejected 


this week during NATO meetings, alliance <rf- 
because the United S^wdlprob- 
ably want to retain foe present set-up and U.S. 
command, at least through f 

Bosnia in September. But foe German offer is 
jfeejjr to mute uX complaints about burden- 
sharing in Bosnia, they said. . ; 

Without saying how or when it might be pos- 
sible to determine that diplomacy was dead and 
military attack had become foe only option, the 
German offer of support on Iraq teynoted a more 
sympathetic European hearing to U.$. views than 
had been forthcoming outside Britain. 

Assurances of political support — and prob- 

and Poland. , , , . _ . 

The Dutch government has already shipped 
half of the nation's stock of gas masks to Israel as 

8 S S^e^n^ ty \rt Eggletoa said Canada 
supported U.S. preparations for nubtaiy strikes 
against Iraq and was considering whether it 
would take part in them. 

“Military force can be used perhaps to ensure 
that UN resolutions are abided by, be said. 


* ‘Canada is considering its possible participation 
in this matter.” 


Nuclear Aid to Ukraine 




briefly 


Is Delayed as U.S. Seeks 
To Block Iran’s Program 


By David B. Ottaway 
and Dan Morgan 

Washington Past Service 


WASHINGTON — The Clinton ad- 
ministration, acting to thwart Iran's nu- 
clear ambitions, has blocked the pro- 
vision of American nuclear technology 
and fuel to Ukraine until it cancels plans 
to sell turbines needed to complete foe 
first such Iranian power plant, according 
to U.S. and Ukrainian officials. 

The nearly yearlong diplomatic dis- 
pute has become a serious irritant in foe 
otherwise close relationship developing 
between Washington and the seconti- 
most-poptiious former Soviet republic. 

It also is creating problems for Amer- 
ican companies and complicating U.S. 
efforts to break Russia's long-standing 
control over Ukraine's nuclear-power 
sector. 

Westmghouse Electric Carp, wants to 
bid on a $1.2 billion project to complete 
two Russian-designed nuclear plants in 
Ukraine. But the impasse over foe tur- 
bine sale has stalled U.S. approval of a 
nuclear cooperation agreement with 
Ukraine that would permit Westing- 
house to sell technology, equipment and 
fuel to Kiev. 


The dispute highlights foe extent to 
which U.S. efforts to isolate Iran have 


come to define American policy toward 
an growing number of important Euro- 
pean countries. Russian and French 
companies already are under threat of 
congressionally mandated sanctions for 
helping Iran develop its energy sector. 

In foe case of Ukraine, U.S. diplo- 
matic efforts are focused on preventing 
completion of a 1,000-megawatt atomic 
plant in Bushehr, Iran, now being con- 
structed by Russian companies under an 
$850 million contract Russia planned to 
acquire foe turbines for the plant from 
foe Ukrainian company Turboatom. 


the turbine sale because of the threat that 
Iranian nuclear arms could pose to Is- 
raeli security. 

Last April, Mr. Kuchma told foe vis- 
iting Israeli trade minister, Natan Shar- 
ansky, that Ukraine would not supply foe 
turbines. In August however, a senior 
Ukr ainian official indicated that the tur- 
bine sale was under consideration even 
though it would “complicate relations 
with our partners.” 

In an interview last month, Mr. Shch- 
erbak suggested foot his country was 
caught in foe middle of a U.S.-Russian 
tug of war. “The best way is to have the 
United States and Russia directly solve 
this problem,” he said. 

The pending turbine sale to Russia is 
not covered by U.S. sanctions laws, a 
senior State Department official ac- 
knowledged. Those sanctions apply to 
foreign companies investing in Iran’s 
energy sector. 

Last folk however. Congress voted to 
hold up half of U.S. aid to Russia until 
President Bill Clinton certifies that foe 
Russian government has stopped nu- 
clear cooperation with Iran. So far, the 
Russians have shown no willingness to 
comply. U.S. officials say. 

Senator Mitch McConnell. Republi- 
can of Kentucky, a strong Ukraine ad- 
vocate who is chairman of foe Senate 
subcommittee that drafts foe annual for- 
eign aid spending bill, warned in a recent 
interview that an unduly rigid approach 
toward Ukraine could drive foe country 
back into Russia's aims. 

“The belligerent approach doesn't 
make sense in this situation,” Mr. Mc- 
Connell said. “All you have to do is look 
at a map to figure out how important the 
Ukraine is to stopping a resurgent Rus- 
sia. It’s big and geostrategically sig- 
nificant” 




Sierra Leone Capital 
Under Artillery Fire 
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A woman buying cases of water off a truck in Kuwait, where many are stocking goods in case of an Iraqi attack. 


IRAQ: Saudis Won't Help in a Raid, but U.S. Gets NATO Support 


Continued from Page 1 


That brings the total in foe region to well 
above 300. Most of foe new aircraft are 
going to Kuwait or Bahrain; two Gulf 
states that have signaled a willingness to 
allow an attack. 

With the new deployments, the United 
States will send six more F-l 17 Stealth 
fighters, doubling the number* based 
there since the current crisis with Iraq 
first flared last autumn. An additional B- 
1 bomber will join a pair of the bombers 
in Bahrain. Mr. Cohen also sent six more 
B-52s to Diego Garcia, foe British out- 
post in the Indian Ocean, raising to 14 the 
total number of B-52s there. 

All of those — along with cruise 
missiles and additional fighters in 
Kuwait and Bahrain and aboard Amer- 
ican carriers in foe Gulf — would be 
even more essential to any attack. 


Mr. Cohen also left open the pos- 
sibility that some Amen can aircraft 
based at Prince Sultan Air Base south- 
east of foe Saudi capital, Riyadh, could 
provide support for fighters launched 
from Kuwait, Bahrain and the carriers. 
Those coaid include AWAC surveil- 
lance and communication jets and 
tankers for midair refueling. 

Another official traveling in Mr. Co- 
hen's party said those requests remained 
on the table and would be a focus of the 
meetings with foe Saudi rulers Sunday 
night. The senior defense official said it 
was likely Saudi Arabia would allow 
American bombers based elsewhere to 
fly over Saudi airspace, though that was 
not yet settled. 

Mr. Cohen also said Saudi Arabia 
would continue to allow American and a 
few British and French jets to patrol foe 
fright exclusion zone over southern Iraq. 


* ‘We do expect support in the region 
telf. and we would hope the Saudis 


itself, and we would hope the Saudis 
would continue to be as helpful as they 
have been,” he said. 

Saudi Arabia is one of the United 
States' closest Arab allies and a major 
regional power. During the Gulf war, 
Saudi Arabia provided a crucial base for 
foe 500.000 American and allied troops 
that ultimately routed Iraqi forces oc- 
cupying Kuwait in 1991. 

However, without the violent occu- 
pation of another Arab state and with 
many Arabs sympathetic to foe plight of 
foe Iraqis after seven years of UN sanc- 
tions, Saudi Arabia has found the idea of 
another round of strikes on Iraq un- 
acceptable. 

“I think most people think a military 
option is not the preferable option.' ’ Mr. 


FREETOWN, Sierra Leone — A 
heavy artillery bombardment broke out 
Sunday afternoon on the outskirts of 
Freetown while West African peace- 
keepers trying to restore the country's 
deposed government advanced toward 
foe city, local radio reported, 

A pirate radio station still loyal to foe 
government of President Ahmad Tejan 
Kabbah said the Nigerian-led peace- 
keepers were moving toward Freetown 
from Portee, about 10 kilometers away. 
The station, which is widely thought to 
be supported by foe peacekwpers, urged 
civilians to stay off foe streets. 

.The peacekeeping commander, 
however, denied in a telephone interview 
that his forces were on me offensive. 

“We are only defending ourselves,” 
Major General Timothy Shelpidi, a Ni- 
gerian, said from Monrovia, Liberia, 
where he is based. “If they use small 
arms, we use small aims, if they use 
artillery, we use artillery.’' 

Shortly after noon, heavy artillery fire 
could be heard on the edge of Freetown, 
with shells landing evoy couple 
minutes. It was not immediately clear 
which side was firin g the weapons /AP) 


South ChadGunmen 
Release 4 Frenchmen 


PARIS — Four Frenchmen kidnapped 
ran armed group in Qiad last week have 


Cohen said, 
ourselves.” 


We have said that 


by an anned group in Chad last week have 
been released and are in good health, foe 
Foreign Ministry said Sunday. 

The four men, whose identities have 
not been released, were seized Tuesday 
near foe southern town of Saih by a group 
called die Union erf Democratic Forces. 
French authorities said foe group had 
made no demands for foe men’s re 1 
lease. 

“Our four compatriots, in good 
health, should be back in N’Djamena 
today,” the Foreign Ministry said. (AP) 


Iran has promised to accept inter- 
lrional safeguards against nuclear pro- 


national safeguards against nuclear pro- 
liferation at the facility, but foe Clinton 


GERMANY: A Neo-Nasi Wave Btdlds as Hopes Sour in the East 


administration contends that the plant is 
related to a secret Irani an plan to develop 
nuclear weapons. 


Continued from Page 1 


In a bid to prevent the sale of foe 
turbines to .Russia, the Clinton admin- 
istration in December offered foe 
Ukrainian government a package of 


small business loans, Export-Import 
Bank credits and joint ventures, along 
with military and space cooperation and 
the prospect of future access to U.S. 
nuclear fuel, according to government 
sources. 

The aid package is intended to com- 
pensate Ukraine for hundreds of mil- 


pensate Ukraine tor nunareas or mil- 
lions of dollars in lost business if it 
forgoes the turbine sale, and to set foe 
stage for intensified economic cooper- 
ation with foe United States. 

In return, however, Ukraine would 
have to cancel plans to supply the tur- 
bines to Russia. 

The dispute is testing U.S. relations 
with the government in Kiev, which, 
struggling tc consolidate its six-year-old 
independence, now finds itself caught 
between Moscow and Washington. 

Along with carrots, foe Clinton ad- 
ministration also is brandishing a stick. 

Vice Resident Gore, who is in charge 
of policy toward Ukraine, has told Pres- 
ident Leonid Kuchma that if foe turbine 
deal goes forward, the U.S. government 
will not sign an accord on peaceful nu- 
clear cooperation — a congressionally 
mandated condition for Ukraine to ac- 


— 353 of them involving violent attacks. 
Just over half the attacks on foreigners 
were in Eastern Germany, according to 
these figures, despite foe much smaller 
Eastern population of 17 million and the 
much smaller proportion of foreigners 
there. 

Predominantly in their teens, though 
some are even younger, these jobless or 
school-age skinheads boast their own 
emblems like shaven beads and para- 
troop boots, and even their own heavy 
rock music. Drawn largely from foe 
huge, anonymous bousing projects of 
the old East Germany, many espouse the 
anti-American views expressed in songs 
like that of one rightist rock-band called 
Tonstoerung, meaning “ sound-jam - 


“USA. we don't want you/ 


USA, we don’t need you here.” 

After 65 years of dictatorship — first 
under Hitler, then under the Communists 
— - and after more than seven years of 
widespread disillusion with the fruits of 
reunification, social workers say, extrem- 
ist, rightist ideology offers young people 
a nationalistic vision of superiority that 
translates frequently into violence. 

And, they say, at a time when teenage 
violence is rising in many parts of 
Europe, this new gro midswell of neo- 
Nazism is markedly different from the 
wave of extremist arson attacks on for- 


the police did not even open a docket to 
investigate foe incident. 

“We certainly avoid foe railroad sta- 
tion,” said another 18-year-old, willing to 
be identified only as Stefan. The reasons 
are clear. Last November, for instance, a 
16-year-old giii was beaten to the ground 
by five other young women who ended 
their attack by stubbing a lighted cigarette 
in her face, residents said. 

With a national election looming in 
September, it might be thought the neo- 
Nazi wave in Eastern Germany should 
be causing some concern to the politi- 
cians in Bonn. 

In towns like this, where a Soviet war 
memorial offers a reminder of the old 
socialist days of artificial full employ- 
ment before reunification in 1990 
wrought 25 percent joblessness — twice 
the national average of 12.6 percent — the 
seeds of discontent are all too visible. 

“People have discovered an identity 
as nationalists because there’s nothing 
left of their old identity except that they 
axe Germans.” said Anetta Kahane, 
from a state-financed organization that 
seeks to help foreigners cope with rac- 


ism. Thus, while rightists regard them- 
selves as repositories of those same val- 
ues claimed by Hitler — industrious ness, 
cleanliness and racial superiority — foe 
left and foreigners are called parasites 


Iran Court Ratifies 
Death for Journalist 


US. and Mexico Vow 
Joint Attack on Drugs 


who feed on foe Aryan people. 

Unlike young people in Western Ger- 


many, whose education drums home an 
anti-Nazi message, moreover, young 
Easterners are more conditioned by foe 
old East German propaganda that denied 
historical responsibility for the Third 
Reich. 

“That means there are fewer inhib- 
itions” about espousing the neo-Nazi 
cause, Ms. Kahane said. 


I Leftists Lash Out in Magdeburg 


Reuters 

TEHRAN — Iran’s Supreme 
Court has ratified the death sentence 
for Morteza Firoozi, a prominent 
newspaper editor convicted of spy- 
ing, a newspaper reported Sunday. 

Mr. Firoozi, a former editor-in- 
chief of the English-language daily 
Iran News, has been in custody on 
spying charges since May. 

Iran has not named any country 
for which Mr. Firoozi was alleged to 
have spied, but Iranian newspapers, 
which last year earned brief reports 
of his then-rumored arrest, had said 
he was accused of spying for foe 
United Stales. 


porters with stones, looted a petrol station 
and smashed windows at a demonstra- 
tion in . foe East German city of Mag- 
deburg on Sunday, Reuters reported. 

Witnesses said the leftists, marching 
to commemorate the death of a 17-year- 
old youth killed by a rightist extremist a 
year ago, also overturned two cars and 
vandalized others. A police spokesman 


said about 1 ,000 people had taken part in 
foe march. 

Rightist and leftist activists had 
clashed Saturday as thousands of sup- 
porters of a far-right party congregated 
in Passau to promote their cause before 
foe September national election. 


MEXICO CITY — The United States 
and Mexico have declared a joint attack 
against drag trafficking, less, than two 
weeks before the Clinton administration 
is to announce its decision on certifying 
Mexico as a cooperative partner in die 
straggle against mugs. 

The countemarcotics strategy, made 
public in both counities’ capitals, re- 
iterates many old promises — = some nev- 
er kept ■ — and makes new vows of 
cooperation. It pledges cooperation in 
sharing of intelligence and prosecution 
information^ in fighting government cor- 
ruption on both sides of foe 2,000-mile 
border and in coordinating law enforce- 
ment efforts. 

In about two weeks, Mr. Clinton is 
expected to recommend to Congress that 
Mexico be certified a reliable partner in 
efforts against drug trafficking^ The 
bead of foe White House anti-drag office 
Barry McCaffrey, disputed assertions 
that foe release of foe report was timed to 
bolster that recommendation, which 
would allow Mexico to retain U.S. eco- 
nomic assistance. ' (WP) 
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STARR: Prosecutor’s Tough Tactics Strike a Nerve at White House and Start a Debate 




Continued from Page 1 Starr, she was then threatened with a new request for an interview for this article, Mr. Stair’s “whine” of Linda Trim) to 
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S ' e much-needed U.S. technology and 
for the two unfinished nuclear re- 


efeners that marked the first three years 
ofre unification. Then, rightist race was 


fuel for the two unfinished nuclear re- 
actors, according to U.S. and Ukrainian 
officials. 

But Russian officials are trying to 
persuade Ukraine to go ahead with foe 
turbine sale. They have warned Tur- 
boaiom that it could forfeit future deals 
to supply components for other Russian 
reactors if it backs out of foe deal, ac- 
cording to Yuri Shchexbak. foe Ukrain- 
ian ambassador to foe United States. 

At foe same time, he said, Russia has 
offered its own credits and technology to 
complete two Ukrainian reactors at 
Rivne and Khmelnitsky, and later to 
supply foe fuel to operate them. This 
would cement Ukraine’s total reliance 
on Russia in the nuclear field. 

Ukraine is vulnerable because nearly 
half its electricity is generated by nuclear 
power. Moreover, Mr. Kuchma feces a 
serious challenge in March parliamen- 
tary elections from leftist parties critical 
of his cooperation with Washington. 

Also at risk is a budding Ukrainian 
relationship with Israel, which opposes 


of reunification. Then, rightist rage was 
directed primarily against the Turks and 
other foreigners who make up 9 percent 
of Germany's 82 million. 

Now, foe drive for so-called liberated 
zones divides towns tike tins into rival 
fiefs of left and right. 

The railroad station here, for instance, 
is considered off-limits by many of those 
who frequent the Alternative Literature 
and Info Cafe — the youth club Mr. 
Zschoge set up four years ago in a low 
building adorned with Che Guevara and 
anti-Nazi murals. Intended as refuge 
from neo-Nazism, it is now virtually a 
bunker with boarded-up windows 
covered in steel mesh to shield against 
firebombs. 

“There are situations to avoid,” said 
Nicole, an 18-year-old high-school stu- 
dent who declined to give her full name. 
Even among her school classmates, she 
said, “foe right is in foe majority.*' 

Some young leftists and local jour- 
nalists say they believe tacit support for 
the rightists spreads into more official 
strata. When the cafe was firebombed. 


your office is now employing of se- 
lectively releasing both information and 
falsehoods in an attempt to pressure, 
manipulate and intimidate witnesses and 


investigation when she appeared as a has consistently maintained that his of- try to capture MsT Lewinskv cai'l 

defease witness in a Whitewater land fice is operating with high ethical son- suggested Mr. Starr ^ uriS exccS! 

development case. dards. Fie and his deputies have heatedly zeal to trv to Min roiatn 

In foe end, no charges were ever filed zeal to tty to gam evidence of relate 

against Ms. Hawkins, who was once foe 


2* !» . tl’ 

'im- 


possible witnesses, affect public opinion compliance officer at Madison Guaranty 
in your favor and cause political harm to Savings & Loan, the financial institution 


denial they were looking for anything minor offense;. . f ¥ 1 

bU x£f t ? lth ' . . Mr. Stair is believed to be pursing - fjJ 

fo2^Si V Q e foS?r SSL Jh® cn ? asm suggestions that Mr. Clinton might haW 

c f u,t 9 n partisans, an lied in a deposition in foe PanlaJbaM * 
Jcrosate»ofo«iii almort indisputable, sexual misconduct civil smtr*ab6ut ill 
PJ , 2y °- whether foe president had a^Sxhaf «£ . Kl 

have > or lationship with Ms. Lewinsky er mighf L 
.. havesoTghttotaveST^ ^ 1 


the president. ” 

Mr. Kendall’s attack on Mr. Starr put 
into sharp public focus a battle over foe 
independent counsel’s methods that has 
been simmering for several years. In that 
battle, leaks to the press may be foe least 
serious of foe abuses of which Mr. Starr 
has been accused by his critics. 

For some of the people who found 
themselves in the independent counsel’s 
sights, the debate about whether Mr. 
Stair is merely an aggressive prosecutor 


at foe heart of Mr. Starr's Whitewater accusation that is almost indisputable 

inmim? Me Unurlrinp enirl . . . * W4V » 


jail’s attack on Mr. Starr put inquiry. But, Ms. Hawkins said, the ex- 
niblic focus a battle over foe perience was devastating. “When you 
1 counsel’s methods that has go through what I went through with the 
aring for several years. In that independent counsel,” she said, “it 
> to the press may be foe least changes your life.” 
tie abuses of which Mr. Starr In a series of interviews, several 

cused by his critics. people who have been Mr. Starr's targets 

e of the people who found described pressure tactics. 


Clinton partisans, an 


since by definition many of foe people 
implicated by the investigation have, or 
once had, close ties to Mr. Clinton. 

Some experienced prosecutors say the 
concerns about Mr. Starr’s methods arise 
simply because most people do not know 


Clearly. 


reg ? arl y- harshly- critical Sunday of foe" Staff to* 
vestigation, calling ^ an “ongoing 


Adviser Sees a U Iff 

Paul Begala, a Clinton adviser, was 




Among them were implications that heavy-handedness of prosecutors es™f 22®*“?:. caUin 8 
eldetiy parents would be drawn into the ciaUy m major cases. 


„ _ . cially in major cases, said Philin 

Starr is merely an aggressive prosecutor scandal, and theatrical touches like sur- mann. a Harvard law professor 
or one who has abused his vast powers is veillance by plainclothes officers that Janet Reno’s first deputy attorney o^T 
long overdue. seemed intent on alerting friends and eraL “But it is also true ihat t h*. 

‘For someone to have the power to neighbors that someone they knew was techniques of prosecutors arThr iZ 
justgo in and tear aperson’s life to pieces in trouble with foe law. Several people aggressive than most Deonlethlnk •^° re 
with no truth, to me that’s wrong,” said who were threatened with prosecution Still, even some fnrw£r „ 

Sarah Hawkins, a former Arkansas bank said Mr. Starr’s aides had suggested they who have been critic izSfoe£3S??* 
officer who was threatened by Mr. could get themselves out of trouble if aggressive techniques said 
Stair’s office with a felony indictment they invented information about wrong- Starr’s tactics weretmuhUno ^ 01 Mr_ 
that could have subjected her to five doing of others, including Mr. Clinton. Thomas Puccio a defenv 1 
years in prison, first cleared by Mr. Mr. Starr, who did not respond to a has been a federal prosecutof ^ 


long overdue. 

“For someone to have the power to 
justgo in and tear aperson’s life to pieces 
with no truth, to me that’s wrong,” said 


— . r* uuu me normal 

techniques of prosecutors are far more 
aggressive than most people think.” 
Stul, even some former prosecutors 
themselves for 


* ‘There are real questions about this j Cv-j 
investigation," he said on NBC TV. Mr. ^ 

Begala said he thought TVfc -'■SBBrhJJ- 
‘‘become commt in foe sense that Dtfv . Jv-* 


“become corrupt in foe sense that LX 40 
Acton meant when he said, ‘Absolute 


Acron meant when he said, :s, 

power corrupts absolutely.? ” . • 

He asserted that leaks were comig r *a* 


prosecutor, said that 


from Mr. Starr's office “foat-irngW .• 
cri minal ” and were grossly 
leading. “So far, foe scoreou leaks 
been a whole lot of lies and not ve*7 

much fact,” fie said. •— 
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Quest for Standards 
Splits U.S. Educators 

Opponents Wan t More Freedom 
For Schools to Set Own Agendas 


By Edward B. Fiske 
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W ASHINGTON — They're 
chanting a new mantra in 
American education: “aca- 
demic standards.” 

Raising the achievement levels of 
American students to “world-class stan- 
dards” has become a major priority for 
President Bill Clinton, business leaders 
and other educational reformers. They 
see it as a key to making sure American 
workers will be competitive in the 
emerging global economy. 

The president has made “standards- 
based reform" the centerpiece of an 
ambitious education program that in- 
cludes the first-ever national tests of 
reading and mathematics. Mr. Clinton 
plugged the testing program in his re- 
cent State of the Union message to Con- 
gress, declaring, “Parents have a right to 
know whether their children are mas- 
tering the basics.” 

For Republican leaders, political con- 
servatives and many grass-roots orga- 
nizations, however, the push for higher 
standards is nothing more than a mis- 
guided effort to extend the Jong arm of 


the federal government into public edu- 
cation and to undermine innovation at 
the local level. Rather than impose new 
“top-down” mandates, they say. gov- 
ernment policy should be direcred at 
giving schools more freedom to set their 
own academic agendas. 

Whatever their position, however, 
most educators and political leaders 
would agree that the struggle for stan- 
dards has become the newest fault line 
in national education policy. 

The concept of academic standards is 
simple. Standards are documents that list 
what students at various grade levels 
should know and be able to do. It is also a 
relatively new concept for educators and 
one that tends to baffle non-Americans. 

Most developed countries have na- 
tional curricula and national tests, so the 
question of what schools teach rarely 
arises. In the United States, however, 
public education is constitutionally a 
function of state and local government, 
so there has never been a national de- 
bate, much less a consensus, over what 
students should be learning and how 
well they should be learning it. 

The situation began to change in 1 983 
when a national report, entitled “ "A Na- 



Europe Stakes Out 
‘Knowledge Society’ 

EU Stresses Multimedia Needs 
But Warns Against Exclusions 


By Barry James 


tion at Risk,’' warned that a “rising tide 
of mediocrity" in primary and second- 
ary schools threatened the economic 
and social well-being of the nation. In 
1989, President George Bush convened 
the governors of the 50 states for an 
unprecedented “education summit” to 
draw up a set of national goals for 
education. One of them proclaimed that 


NrcuJac Atia/IHT 


the nation's students would be “first in 
the world in mathematics and science 
achievement by the year 2000.” 

Since then virtually every state has 
raised the educational ante by drawing 
up some form of state-level standards. 
Many states have backed their new 

Continued on Page 14 
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West Braces for Fallout From Asian Crisis 


By Joseph Fitchett 
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P ARIS — Economic turmoil in 
Asia will play havoc with the 
flow of Asian students to Eng- 
lish-speaking countries for ad- 
vanced education, according to educa-' 
tion officials in Western and Pacific 
capitals. 

By the time the full impact of the 
Asian currency crises hits enrollments 
next summer, officials said last week, 
the United States and Britain, which 
have the lion 's share of Asian students, 

• \ . will behithard. Worst offofallcould be 

PARIS - . "j 'f.".; J '77.‘ Britain, which may lose up to half of its 
r.jBS afJTfcV ' currently enrolled 18,000 Malaysian 

students, Ae largest national group in 
British institutions. 

The near-collapse of the currencies in 
some countries means that many foreign 
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students, most of whom pay their own 
way or find sponsorship in their own 
countries, now face sharply higher 
costs. Except for a small number who 
qualify for U.S. financial assistance, the 
cost of a year’s tuition and living ex- 
penses on a Western campus could ef- 
fectively double. 

Ironically, the crisis could benefit 
Australia. Education Minister David 
Kemp said last month. The Australian 
dollar has strengthened less dramatical- 
ly against most Asian currencies (and 
itself weakened against the British 
pound), improving its edge in travel, 
tuition fees and living costs over most 
other Anglo-Saxon countries. 

Fast-developing Asian countries 
have provided strong demand for higher 
education abroad, usually in English 
and particularly in business manage- 
ment. For host institutions — and host 


countries — these fee-paying foreigners 
have become increasingly important. 
Long seen as a plus for intellectual 
diversity, foreign students have now 
become a competitive stake in inter- 
national trade. Higher education is the 
fifth largest service sector export of the 
United States. It brought in $7 billion 
last year on college tuition, board and 
living expenses, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

John Meyers, director of develop- 
ment at the Bank Street College of Edu- 
cation in New York City, said the bot- 
tom line was grave everywhere. The 
fiscal crisis in Asia, he saicC ‘‘is likely to 
have a profound impact on the number 
of students able to consider and afford 
education opportunities outside of their 
borders." 

U.S. institutions lead the world this 
year in foreign enrollments with nearly 


500.000 students, more than half of 
them from Asia. Die 276.000 Asians 
were led by Japan (46.000;, followed by 
China (42,000), Korea (37,000), India 
(31.000), Taiwan (30,000), Thailand 
( 1 3,500) and Hong Kong ( 1 1 ,000). 

Among these groups, the most vul- 
nerable are clearly the Koreans and the 
Thais, followed by Hong Kong Chinese. 
Even the Japanese will be hit by the fall 
in -the yen against the U.S. dollar. 

A similar crisis arose in 1979 when 
the Iranian revolution cut off Tehran's 
support for Western education for young 


B russels — wrestling with a 
record postwar level of unem- 
ployment, the European Com- 
mission says bluntly that civ- 
ilization based on the production of 
physical goods has gone for good and 
that the European Union will increas- 
ingly become a "knowledge society.” 
Die commission’s blueprint for the 
future, known as Agenda 2000. states 
that innovation, research, education and 
training jointly form a fundamental pil- 
lar of the EU's internal policies. 

"Real wealth creation will hence- 
forth be linked to the production and 
dissemination of knowledge and will 
depend first and foremost on our efforts 
in the field of research, education and 
training and on our capacity to promote 
innovation/’ the commission said in a 
recent document called "Towards a 
Europe of Knowledge. " 

The commission, the executive arm 
of the European Union, said the 15- 
nation community must commit itself to 
lifelong learning by providing "broad 
access to education and its permanent 
updating." 

The commission warned, however, 
that emphasis on education based on 
information technology could create 
new forms of exclusions in society, di- 
viding the cyber-haves from the have- 
nots. It said the knowledge society must 


INSIDE 


It’s not easy to find the right school to 
leam English. Page 10. 

Steiner schools have gained popularity 
in Eastern Europe as the region looks for 
new education models. Page 11. 

Malaysia has embarked on a major 
effort to ‘wire* its schools. Page 12. 

Britain plans to connect all schools to 
the Internet by 2002. Page 13. 


Continued on Page 12 
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include those who leave compulsory 
schooling with inadequate qualifica- 
tions and provide training for the un- 
employed as well as strengthen par- 
ticipation in apprenticeship systems. 

At the same time, the commission has 
stressed the need to introduce infor- 
mation technology at an early age. Last 
year, in a project demonstrating how the 
new technology could be introduced into 
the curriculum, it sponsored a project to 
link together 10,000 schools across the 
Internet in a program called Netd@ys. 
Primary school students in Brussels, for 
example, produced an on-line newspa- 
per with students in Poitiers. France, and 
a cross-border chemistry experiment 
with students in Luxembourg. 

The program was concerned as much 
with overcoming computer phobia 
among teachers as stimulating the en- 
thusiasm of children. About 2,800 
teachers, three quarters of whom de- 
scribed themselves as computer illit- 
erate, attended introductory courses as a 
preparation for the on-line week. 

Multimedia technology is considered 
particularly valuable in broadening the 
horizons of schoolchildren in remote 
areas. In the French Alpes Mari times 
region, for example, students in 
. scattered settlements edit a weekly elec- 
tronic newspaper called Lundimat that 
educators say has improved their writ- 
ten language and their aptitude for team 
work. 

France recently approved a program, 
costing 1 billion francs ($160 million) a 
year over three years, to introduce com- 
puters, software and training into the 
education system, ranging from nursery 
schools to universities. With contribu- 
tions from regional governments, the 
total cost of the program could reach 15 
billion francs in one of the most sweep- 
ing programs in Europe to introduce 
information technology into the general 
education system. 

Claude Allegre, the minister of na- 
tional education, said the plan was de- 
signed to avoid the mistakes of a project 

Continued on Page 13 
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Touro Law Center 

Huntington. Vn \ork 


Preparing Law Students 
For ReaHNoiW Practice 
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is currently accepting applications for its innovative 
IT M degree program for graduates of foreign law schools. 
Eam.your Master's degree and become eligible to take the 
New York Bar Examination in as little as one year. 

Suburban, Long Island campus located 
30 miles from New 1 York City. 


TOURO COLLEGE 


For more information: 
(516)421-2244 ext. 312 1 
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TAKE A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 
E SLSCA-M B A 

IS THE RIGHT CHOICE FOR YOUR CAREER 


ESLSCA-MBA: - 
the diploma from a leading 
french "Grande EcoLe" 

In PARIS 

• One year MBA program 

• Courses taught in English 

• International network 

• Internship opportunities 

of Mam m on Mr aomAed end xtikh Mn 
bf the French Mk*ny of Education. 
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Clearly, 

you haven’t lost any time in 
your career moving up the ladder! 

Now, .take advantage of your 
hard earned time. 
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KOTTERD'M SCHOOL OP MANAGEMENT 

The Rotterdam School of Management is the renowned basin css school 
of Erasmus UniTerdty. consistently ranked among the European top 
five. The Economist's “Which MBA?” described the RSM as innovative 
and interesting, friendly and representing esceUent value. 



The 

World 

in your 

Class 


The Rotterdam School of Management's MBA (General Management) and 
MBA/mbi (phs Information Technology; bring together panldpuB from 
48 countries for an intensive 18 months English language 'hands-on' 
approach 10 management. 

If you are interested in an MBA program which offers you the unique 
poufblUty to work and study with students from all over the world, yon 
will And the Rotterdam School of Management an excellent choice. 
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Executive MBA 


Two-year part-time study programme 
leading to the prestigious MBA degree 
from die University of Bradford, UK 
■ Seven 9-day sessions 

( Saturday /Sunday/anc wuridng wcek/Sanirday/Stmday): 
nan tahnu m the Netherlands, me at dee UK. me in Gcnvmp an d ant m France 

• lalawre interaction with distinguished interaatiosal benhy 
• Study groups facilitate netwoduig with 
fdlow high-calibrc participants 

• The nezl two-year programme starts 5 September 1998 

For details ar an appointment, phase contact the Admlxslans Office 
Telephone: +31 (0)30 230 30 50 Pis: +31 (0)30 236 73 20 
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Pace University 

One Great University 
Two Great Options 



NEW YORK an 1 


WESTCHESTER, N’l' 

1 Established in 1900, Pace is a fully accrediied, coeducational 
comprrixjisive imivenSiy. 

1 Campus options offer a choice of an urban or subuAmenviroiin^ 
Our New York Gry campus offers all the excitement of “The Big Apple." 
Our Westchester campuses (just 55 minutes from New York Gtv) offer 
a traditional colkgtaie campus experience. 

i UrKkrgnduatc and Grahtate programs are offered through the 
University's five schools: Dyswi College of Arts & Sciences, Lubin School 
of Business, School of Computer Science and information Systems, 
School of Education, and Lienhaid School of Nursing. 

4 Intensive Eogfish pmgrams are offered through the English Language 
Institute (HB, 

4 Outstanding Cooperative Education program that allows qualified 
students to gain valuable work experience, and cam money, while 
enrolled in schooL 

4 Total student body of ^jproximately 13,3 17, including 817 students 
from over 71 foreign countries. 

4 Pace offers iniematioral student advisors, active international student 
organizations, and special international orientation. 

4 On or off-campus housing available on afl campuses. 

For further information, call or write 
Pace University, Student Information Center. 

1 Pace Plaza, New York, NT 10038-1598 USA 
(2121 346-1927. eaension 1875 FJcamilc: (212) 346-1821 
Iracmet EMAIL INFOClUl'NYOr.W.ANJ'AaEDU 
tpfcasc induce ea. IfTi in \our email messagei 


PACE 

UNIVERSITY 

wwtv.pace.edu 


IXTERESTFB f.\ A PROJECT-OMMEI) 
^|f^I .AND JMIR\A770\AL MBA ? 


ISG's International M.BA may be the answer 
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ITMveiSity 

^WASHINGTON DC' 


Over 500 Courses Offered 
in Our Sommer Programs 
First session: May 20-Jufy 1 
Second session: July 6-August 14 


The George Wa^tington University 
invites the participation of students 
from all over the world. In an exciting 
array of over 500 courses, choose 
from 60 different areas of study 
offered in a variety of learning formats. 

The George Washington University 
is located in the heart of the nation's 
capital, just a few blocks from the 
White House, the World Bank, 
the U.S. Department of Justice, 
and the Department of StBte; a 
short Metrorail ride away are the 
Supreme Court, the U.S. Capitol, 
the museums of the Smithsonian, 
and other vibrant institutions 
of Washington, D.C. 
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For more Information: 

write 2121 Eye Street, N.W. 

Suite 602F 

Washington, DC 20052 
cal! 202.994.6360 
e-mail sumprogs0gwis2.rirc.gwu.edu 
web www.gwu.edu/~specprog/ 


GW is an affirms owe acnory 
equal opportunity institution. 
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How Do You Do When It Comes to Choosing a Course in English? 


By Barbara Wall 


M anchester, England — 

This summer thousands of 
language students will 
travel to Britain and die 
United States to leant English to prepare 
for university or to further their careers. 
But, according to educationalists, a sig- 
nificant proportion will waste their tune 
and money on an unsuitable or second- 
rate language program. 

A spokesman for the British Council in 
London said that a glitzy brochure and an 
impressive-sounding name can belie poor 
leaching standards and outmoded meth- 
ods of instruction. However, he added: 
“Most complaints are leveled not at the 
quality of the teaching establishment, but 
at the content of the language program. 
Many students have problems identifying 
what their needs and expectations are and 
end up on the wrong course.” - 
There are about 1,000 language 
schools in Britain and a s imilar number 
in the United States. The cost of a typical 
week's tuition can range from $200 to 
more than $1,000 depending on the for- 


mat of the program and class size. Add to 
these fees accommodation expenses and 
students could be contemplating an out- 
lay of well over $5,000 for a four-week 
?°^ am stuc ^ ^ om ^ oa w New 

Oneway to tell if a British school is all 
that it advertises itself to be is to check 
out its credentials with the British Coun- 
cil in London, which runs an accred- 
itation program. Surprisingly, only one 
quarter of language schools in England 
have British Council recognition. 

An American association of teachers 
and administrators — known by foe ac- 
ronym TESOL — is in foe process of 
setting up an accreditation program for 
American language schools, but it wilT 
not be fully operational until summer 
1999. 

Another organization which offers ac- 
creditation to U.S.-based language 
schools is foe Accrediting Council for 
Continuing Education and Training. 

For financial and practical reasons, 
many students prefer to study at a lan- 
guage school in their home country. The. 
U.S. government has maintained close 
links with about 40 binational cultural 


centers in Europe, Asia and South Amer- 
ica, which offer English language tuition 
to nationals. 

The list of binational centers was 
probably the closest students would get 
to a list of U.S. government-sanctioned 
language schools, according to Tom 
Miller, chief of the English language 


programs division with foe Department 
of Educati 


lucation in Washington. 

Mr. Miller said, 4 These centers were 
originally set up by the American gov- 
ernment to improve cultural relations 
with other countries. Though they are 
now privately owned, there is usually at 
least one board member that is in some 
way connected to foe American Em- 
bassy.” 

The U.S. government also sponsors 
and administers about 12 language pro- 
grams in the Middle East and Africa. 
The hourly fees, which are between 50 
cents and $450, are reportedly among 
foe lowest of any international language 
school 

The British Council has a worldwide 
network of more than 100 English lan- 
guage teaching centers. Tuition fees tend 
toward the high end of foe range, but the 


quality of foe teaching and the educa- 
tional resources are considered by many 
in foe industry to be second to none. ’• . 

The established international lan- 
guage schools such as Inlingua, Mul- 
tilin g ua and Berlitz also offer a full range 
of English language programs in most 
countries, but there is, as yet, no in- 
dependent international organization 
which vets these schools. A spokesper- 
son for TESOL suggested that students 
might like to contact a local TESOL 
representative and ask for a list of reput- 
able schools and programs in their area. 


S HE added: “Word of mouth is 
usually foe best way to select a 
school, but students should get 
an idea of what to expect from a 
program by checking out class sizes, 
academic staff profile, academic re- 
sources — does foe school design its 


own teaching materials, for example? — 
and foe teachers sen 


network." 

EF International Language schools is 
the world’s largest private education or- 
ganization. The general English pro- 
grams that it offers are mirrored by many 
other international schools. They in- 


clude an intensive program for students 
who need to leam a language for pro- 
fessional or academic reasons as quickly 
as possible, a principle program which 
gives comprehensive tuition in foe es- 
sential language disciplines and a sum- 
mer program which concentrates on un- 
derstanding and speaking English in 
practical situations. 

Carol Anderson, a freelance teacher 
of F-n glinh who lives in Paris, said that 
the majority of English language stu- 
dents opt for a general program without 
really understanding its focus. She said: 

* ‘Many of foe generalist programs con- 
centrate on developing conversational 
skills and pay scant attention to gram- 
matical structure. If students just want to . 
converse with foe tourists, then a con- 
versational English course will probably 
suffice, but if &ey want more out of foe 
program, they should choose one' that 
leads to a qualification.” 

Those who need to improve their Eng- 
lish language skills in order to be ac- 
cepted for a place at university will 
generally be steered toward a course that 
leads to an internationally recognized 
qualification. The Test of English as a 


Foreign Language is an American ex- 
aminati on and a high score m this test 
needs to be attained to gam entry to mq^t- 
Ametican universities. ; : • -- : r i; :C-. 

The University of Cambridge tan-, 
guage exams are also mtemahonahy; ; 
recognized by a wide range of academfc 


and professional institutions. 
Ms. And 


jvi*. Anderson said: “Some schools/- 
have designed their own academic Ksi^-, . 
for students. The successful con^efaojjg:- a 
of the Berlitz academic ex aminatio n,'!^; 

« . alnrwc tty mam/ ! I 


m uib IMUM _ ■ . - ■ 

example, will open foe doors to .many- 
in Fjimne and foe United . 


universities in Europe and . foe United? 
States. But I would g< 


generality eauti^i 

people against opting for a customized;';, 
course if they haven’t yet selected their 

university.” ;• . V 

These days it is even possible to team j 
a language in cyberspace. EF Interna- 
tional is one of a growing number df 
language schools to offer on-line Eng-_ 
fish courses. It has also designed a forum 



EF English town — to enable people. 

- *• — * 1J *- — -ad chat 


from all over foe world to meet and 


in English. 


BARBARA WALL is a journalist spe- 
cializing in personal finance. 
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A Little English Goes Far in Seoul 


By Don Kirk 


S EOUL — From 7 
AM. to well into foe 
evening, in hundreds 
of small classrooms 
across the country, young 


Koreans are struggling to 
learn English conversation 
It's a battle they believe 
they must wage in order to 
compete for jobs or job pro- 
motions — although dwind- 
ling fimds in a period of eco- 
nomic turmoil have forced 
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PRESTON 


UNIVERSITY 


Cheyenne. Wyoming. USA ■ 


BBA • MBA • MS • PhD 

Distance Learning 


Easiness Administration • Computer Science • Education 
Accredited • Licensed by State Dept, of Education 
Also on-campus programs available at Cheyenne campus in 
USA and at 22 affiliated centers worldwide 


Preston University, Dept. HT298 
1204 Airport Parkway ■ Cheyenne. WY 82001 • USA 
Tel: + 1 (307) 634 1440 • Fax: + 1 (307) 634 3091 
Email: admissions@preston.edu • www.preston.edu 


many to abandon the quest 
“Koreans know we very se- 
riously need English-speak- 
ing capability," said Chung 
Young Sam, president of 
YBM Sisa-Yong-o-sa. a lan- 
guage institute or “hakwon.” 
Its 600 teachers teach about 
20.000 students, mostly 
young people in college or 
first jobs, in 10 schools m foe 
Seoul metropolitan area. 

“Of course, our enrollment 
has been going down during 
our economic crisis," said 
Mr. Chung, “but students 
know they have to have an 
interest in learning English all 
foe more at this time when we 
have a cash crunch." 

He and colleagues at other 
English language schools in 
Korea say that, as companies 
are forced to downsize, those 
employees with even a little 
English, are more likely to 
hold onto their jobs than those 
without 

According to Mr. Chung, 
most students are trying to 
pass a res t administered by foe 


Walden University : JSfSWi 


Learning is something you do, not somewhere you go. Through Walden University’s distance- learning model 


the process of learning occurs when and where you choose. 

Select a program in: 

■ Applied Management & Derision Sciences (Ph.D.) 

• Health Services (Phi).) 

• Human Services (Ph.D.) 

• Education (Ph-D.) / 

• Psychology (PhD.) 

• Educational Change and Technology Innovation (M.S.) 


Walden's distanec-feanting model 
offers busy professionals: 

• Self-paced, flexible programs 

• Accelerated completion time 

• Residency options providing maximum flexibility 

• Advanced technology in a student-centered environment 

• Faculty mentors via the Internet 



f5ppP To (fiscovermoie about 
'Jr Walden’s innovative learning 
process and reputation as a leader in 
distance teaming, visit our web siie at 

fortft./ /unnwlAnpiPiii 

call 1-800-444-6795. 
ore-mail wpeatfwM a M re ch 


Waklen University 


Stn mt; distance learners for .'wan 


155 Fifth Avt'ime South 
Minneapolis. Mininxilu 55-101 


Walden l niimiti is (unedited b\ the \orih Central l.umntion of (i/llexe\ i Sdnwh 
hi Will Ifl.Sallc, .Suite 2400, (hicagi). Illinm t>'if.t!'..^‘i 4 , ■',(/ 



Only one medical school 
offers a world of opportunities. 


St George's University is an international center for higher education 
located on Grenada and Sl Vincent and the Grenadines. The University 
was originally founded as a School of Medicine in 1977. In 1996. 
the University was granted a new charter which allowed it to add a 
School of Arts and Sciences and a School of Graduate Studies. 

We offer a world class curriculum and faculty. To find out 
more, contact: Office of Admissions, Dept AIH7, St George’s 
University School of Medicine do The North American Corespondent: 
Medical School Services, Ltd.. One East Main Street, Bay Shore, New 
York 1 1706-8399, USA Email: sgu jnfo@sgt«du or visit os on (be 
internet at hapftvwwjigeoigesiiDiv.edu 


St. George’s 
University 

School of Medicine 


Csrmb anJ Si Vinuun. Wrv ludm 


Educational Testing Service 
in Princeton, New Jersey, 
called foe TOEIC, or Test of 
English for international 
Communications. 

There are about 130 reg- 
istered language schools and 
perhaps 10 times as many 
nonregistered ones in South 
Korea. 

At foe Pagoda Foreign 


about 20,000 students at sev- 
eral facilities in Seoul and one 
in Pusa, Park Chan Young, its 
executive director, admits 
that South Korea's financial 
crisis has had an adverse ef- 
fect 

“We’re affected negat- 
ively by the IMF," he said. 
“It’s difficult now. In foe 
near future, we’re expecting 
many more difficulties." He 
was referring to the tough 
conditions imposed by foe In- 
ternational Monetary Fund as 
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Don Kut 


part of its $60 billion bailout At the Oe Dae Language Institute in Seoul, a teacher interviews a student to determine her level in English. 
package for foe country. • 

apartments with other teach- 


Steveu Chung, who set up 
his own Oe Dae Language 
Institute last August before 
foe onset of economic tur- 
moil, says be hasn’t had any 
“serious damage from foe 
IMF economy." 

He claims to be prospering 
with 2,700 students, half of 
his capacity. “Our break- 
even point is 1,500 students,” 


he added. But he noted, "It’s 
really hard to get a job under 
the IMF economy, but if they 
can use a computer and speak 


English, they can get a job." 
A more difficult problem 


He added, “I came here to 
make some money, but if I 
wanted to make real money, I 
wouldn't do it." 

The academic director at 
the YBM branch. Dan 


ones are going out of business 
and teachers are looking for 
jobs." 

Still, he noted, “It's a little 
difficult getting’ teachers to 
come over from foe States or 


than recruiting students may 
be finding teachers willing to 
work for about 1,200,000 
Korean won a month plus 
limited housing, usually in 


ers. Two years ago, foe salary 
was about $1,500 a month, 
now it is about $750 a 
month. 

“I wanted to travel and 
teaching English was a good Grimble, an American, did. Canada right now." 
way to do it,’ ’ said Joel Dick, 
of Sudbury, Ontario, who 
teaches at one of YBM’s 
branches. 


not think the large language 
schools would have difficulty 
recruiting for some time, but 
he added that “a lor of smaller 
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State University 

Where industry and scholarship meet 

• For English Language 

• For Career Training 


• Over 100 degree programs in seven 
colleges: Allied Health Sciences, Arts and 
Sciences, Business, Education, Optometry, 
Pharmacy, Technology 

• Customized short-term benchmarking 
programs 


For more- information piease contact' 

Or.: ce of InlornarionaJ Affairs 
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International University 
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Bachelor of Business Administration (BBA) 


a courses in English (English brush-up courses free of charge) 

> second & third tanguages mandatory (French, Spanish, 

ian, Arabic, Hebrew) 
arts, the sciences, and elective 

courses 

} modular curriculum & flexible scheduling 
i international faculty & students 


anguages 
Italian, German, Chinese, Japanese, 
i wide selection in the liberal art 


o The ESLSCA diploma, vise by the French Ministry of Education 
(highest French accreditation) 

3 American MBA accredited by the AACSB or the ESL5CA-MBA 


American High School Diploma or equivalent 
(tnnufer credits moy be accepted) 


February, May, June, October 
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Schiller International University 


Florida (USA), London (BagliMi), Strasbourg «fc Parka (Fraace) 
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Information Technology 
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At foe Pagoda Academy, 
Erich Jacoby said he had ar- 
rived on a one-year contract 
from Shelburne, Ontario, 
along with his wife, who 
teaches at another institute. 
He said the school raised pay 
by seven percent a few weeks 
ago to help compensate for 
won devaluation. 

Mr. Jacoby .considers him- 
self lucky: "Where my wife 
works, they don’t give raises. 
They tty to squeeze as much 
as they can. Their starting sal- 
ary goes down, and the hours 
you work are longer. This 
place is really good as far as 
institutes are concerned. ' ’ 

Some of foe teachers 
wondered, though, how much 
foe students really learned, 
and why so few Koreans are 
able to speak English even 
though so many have taken 
language courses of one sort 
or another. 

The problem lies in foe 
enormous difference between 
English and Korean in both 
grammar and pronunciation. 

“Students are at the low 
level usually," said Mr. Park. 
“The grammatical structure 
is reversed. It’s very hard. 
They don’t have a chance to 
speak English usually." 

Mr. Jacoby added. 
“Koreans have been told it’s 
important to learn English. 
Maybe 20 percent of them 
enjoy it For foe rest, it’s a 
burden. The languages are so 
dissimilar, they aren't going 
to progress a great deaL” 
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DON KIRK reports for the 
international Herald Tribune 
from Seoul. 
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Eastern Europe Takes to Steiner 


By Rick Smith 



A pupil at a Montessori school. The definition of what makes a true Montcssori school can vary quite a hit. 

The Many Faces of Montessori 


By Barbara Rosen 

L ondon — The 
word "Montessori'' 
can produce an as- 
tonishing array of re- 
sponses. from "too lax” to 
"too strici" to "cuhish." 
The images range from pre- 
schoolers running wild to oth- 
ers forced to sit still with fol- 
ded hands. 

Neither extreme ap- 
proaches the truth, say 
Montessorians, who explain 
that such misconceptions 
have arisen largely because 
the Montessori name is not 
well protected by trademark. 
Just about anyone can hang 
up a shingle and call a school 
* ‘Montessori. ’ ’ however 
tenuous its links to Maria 
Montessori and her ideas. 
More than one school has 
been known to operate with 
“Montessori" in its name 
and no authentic training. be- 
hind its staff. 

And even among the more 
established and respected 
Montessorians. the definition 
of what makes a true 
Montessori school can vary 
quite a bit. 

The Montessori approach 
to education holds that chil- 
dren should develop at then- 
own natural pace. Teachers, or 
"direcsesses,” are there to 
help and encourage, letting the 
child choose his or her own 
activities, in a noncompetitive 
atmosphere. Montessori stu- 
dents aren’t separated by 
grades but are grouped with 
other ages, with respect and 
social responsibility stressed 
as much as individuality. 

P ARENTS seeking a 
Montessori school can 
quickly end up lost in 
an acronymic alphabet 
soup. Although Montessori 
public schools do exist in, for 
example, the United States 
and the Netherlands, for the 
most pan they are private. And 
there is no single, official ac- 
crediting organization, inter- 
nationally or nationally. 

“The best thing parents 
can do is look for schools 
which in their opinion fulfill 
the conditions they consider a 
Montessori school should 
have," says ReaiJde 
Montessori. general secretary 
of the Association 
Montessori . Internationale 
(AMU in Amsterdam, foun- 
ded by her grandmother, 
Maria, in 1929. 

"Parents send their chil- 
dren to Montessori schools 
for a colorful variety of rea- 
sons," she said. "The range 
is from uninformed parents 
doing so because the school is 
down the road, to highly 
knowledgeable, _ weli-in- 
formed parents who make the 
deliberate choice to send their 
children to a Montesson 
school because they believe 
in the pedagogy. 

“It is important that the 
school’s philosophy and that 
of the parents should be m 
harmony,' ’ she said. ‘ ‘AMI is 
quite convinced that excellent 
Montessori schools exist not 
only within its organization, 

but also elsewhere.' AMI has 
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a U.S. branch that accredits 
schools there, and is Final- 
izing a similar program in 
Canada, 

From the beginning, a cen- 
tury ago, people who heard 
Maria Montessori speak 
“were enthused by her ideas 
and established societies, 
schools, training centers and 
other types of organizations 
and institutions under the 
name Montessori,” says Ms. 
Montessori. 

“A few individuals re- 
mained within her ken." she 
said. "But the majority func- 
tioned independently, some 
continuing to follow her ped- 
agogy as fully as possible, 
others adapting it to suit their 
■ needs or those of their en- 
vironment. Yet others 
branched out to create totally 
new methods.*’ 

As with schools. 
“Montessori V teaching col- 
leges can vary enormously. 
“They're opening up 10 a 
penny on every comer,” says 
Lynne Lawrence, director of 
training ' at the Maria 
MoDtessori Training Organi- 
zation. the AMI teachers' col- 
lege in London. “There’s no 
way of stopping that." 

Points of departure have 


included teacher training by 
correspondence and the use 
of non-Momessori equip- 
ment. like computers and cal- 
culators. in the classroom. 

"Montessori always takes 

on the coloration of the coun- 
try/ciry in which it is being 
used, and the people who 
founded and are running the 
school,” says Howard Gard- 
ner, professor of education at 
Harvard University. "Maria 
Montessori would not recog- 
nize what goes on under her 
name in many places, and that 
is probably inevitable and 
perhaps not even a bad 
thing.” 

In Britain, for example, a 
half-dozen nursery schools 
run by graduates of various 
colleges are accredited by the 
Montessori Association of 
Teachers and Schools, whose 
stamp signifies "that the es- 
sential principles of 
Montessori education are ac- 
tively being practiced on a 
daily basis — and I purposely 
didn't use the word ‘meth- 
od, ' " says Kim Simpson, the 
association’s chairman. 
“ ‘Method’ means it s static, 
and Montessori is a living 
philosophy." 

In the United States, the 
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Montessori Accreditation 
Council for Teacher Educa- 
tion (Macte) has accredited 
1J8 teacher-education insti- 
tutions ithough no corres- 
pondence courses), mostly in 
the United States but also 
worldwide. It does no! ac- 
credit schools, bur members 
say its stamp helps parents 
gauge teachers' qualifica- 
tions. 

Maria Montessori founded 
AMI "to give structure to her 
work during her lifetime, and 
to ensure that it would be car- 
ried on according to her dir- 
ectives after her death," Ms. 
Montessori said. "Whether 
other groups or individuals 
pursue her principles unadul- 
terated or not. for ethical or 
other reasons, is not, cannot 
be, AMl’s concern." 

"It would require a small 
army to keep track of all 
Montessori activities going 
on around the world," she 
added. 

R4RB.4R4 ROSE.\ is a free- 
lance journalist based in 
London. 


ARIS — When the 
I collapse of commun- 
ism set the vast Soviet 
school system adrift, 
its bewildered educators had 
to search for new models and a 
few became intrigued with an 
obscure Western philosopher. 

They quickly realized that 
they were not the first to come 
under the spell of Rudolf 
Steiner, the enigmatic Aus- 
trian who died in 1925 and 
had early in the century de- 
vised a broadly holistic and 
unique approach to education 
focused on the individual 
child. Steiner's alternative 
method is today used in a sys- 
tem of 710 so-called Waldorf 
kindergarten, primary and 
secondary schools with 
130,000 students in six con- 
tinents and 38 countries. 

The schools get state sub- 
sidies in such countries as Ger- 
many and the Netherlands and 
often are located in affluent 
and sophisticated settings like 
Ann Arbor. Michigan, 
Boulder. Colorado, and Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, in the United 
Slates or in Tuebingen and 
Goettingen in Germany. 

Such global scope means 
that the headquarters of the 
Waldorf system in Stuttgart is 
accustomed to interest from 
far afield but even it was 
taken aback when a trickle of 
inquiries began coming in 
from places" like Bashkiria 
and Kyrgyzstan. A school in- 
spector from Sl Petersburg 
and the deputy minister of 
education of Georgia even 
traveled to Stuttgart. 

"We became aware that 
there was a real hunger for 
openness in the education 
system in the first flush of 
freedom and our approach ap- 
pealed to them." said Bruno 
Sandkuehler, a teacher in a 
Steiner school in Stuttgart 
and an official in various 
Steiner organizations. 

"Under the tsars we had 
religion and under commun- 
ism we had an idea, but sud- 
denly we had nothing and 
needed a moral compass," 
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said Lena Shubina, a teacher 
in Sl Petersburg. "There are 
drugs and there is violence 
without even a properly func- 
tioning justice system, and we 
need urgently to focus on 
moral character in our edu- 
cation system." 

Over’ the last decade. 18 
Waldorf schools have sprung 
up across Russia. 13 in Hun- 
gary. 10 in Romania, and 7 
each in Estonia and the Czech 
Republic. 

What strikes such a chord 
in both Sl Petersburg and 
Santa Fe? No doubt the same 
features that have also occa- 
sionally raised quizzical eye- 
brows among some main- 
stream educators. 

Rudolf Steiner believed 
education should be geared 
toward developing the child's 
total human potential — 
manual and social as well as 
cerebral. The focus is on mo- 
tor skills in early years and 
shifts to more intense aca- 
demic instruction later. Chil- 
dren are generally not taught 
to read until age 6 or 7. Ac- 
tivities such as sculpture, mu- 
sic. organic gardening and 
work with natural textiles are 
integral parts of the program. 
Both boys and girls learn to 
knit and crochet 

Computers don’t figure in 
instruction as a rule until sec- 
ondary' school. 

“We’re not retrograde or 
Luddite but we don’t follow 
the latest hot gizmo either." 
said David AJsop. chairman 
of the Steiner schools in 
North America. “People 
teach people." 

Students in primary 
schools ideally have the same 
teacher for six to eight years, 
resulting in a high degree of 
individual attention. Under 
such conditions, some chil- 
dren are able to overcome ma- 
jor handicaps. A child so hy- 
peractive that he needed 
regular medication, for ex- 
ample. was able to drop those 
treatments after six months in 
a Steiner school in France. 

There is a special focus on 


classical culture and national 
epics, both on reading lists 
and in the frequent class plays 
in which all students are re- 
quired to play roles. Goethe 
and Shakespeare get attention 
in ail Waldorf schools, but 
schools in various countries 
also include their own nation- 
al classics. 

It was this concern that stu- 
dents be well grounded in na- 
tional culture that for a time 
intrigued the Third Reich, but 
the schools were quickly 

banned when it became clear 
thai ihe overall focus of the 
Waldorf system was to de- 
velop the individual. 

S TEENER believed it 
was important that 
people of both high 
and low ability and 
from all income levels share 
the same classroom. In fact, 
most children come from 
fairly wealthy homes since 
tuition ranges from $6,000 to 
$9,000 in the United States, 
for example. But the schools, 
which are generally self-fin- 
anced in countries where they 
get no government subsidies, 
try to offer scholarships. 

With such a novel ap- 
proach to education, it may 
nof be surprising thar the Wal- 
dorf schools have had to con : 
tend with accusations that 
they are part of a cult. Since 
Steiner also made novel con- 
tributions in fields ranging 
from medicine to agriculture 


under the broad umbrella of - 
his humanistic philosophy 
known as anthroposophy. 
outsiders have often been sus-. . 
picious of the enthusiasm of' 
his devoted following. 

But Steiner’s ultimate mes- 
sage fosters individualism' J 
rather than any sort of forced , 
group t hink . Since anthropo- * 
sophists do not proselytize, . 
teachers in the Waldorf 
schools do not have to know, “ 
any more about Steiner than 
his underlying beliefs about j 
education. 

Some graduates and edu- ' 
cators note that the system * 
bears the heavy imprint of a . 
thinker who was proud to be at. ^ 
variance with some of the as- 
sumptions of the current cen- r 
tuiy. "A lot of people send , 
young children through the 
system because they value the 
ideals but wonder whether the 
later schooling will really pre- ' 
pare students for the rough and ' 
tumble of the world as it is," * 
said one German teacher. 

The final verdict rests with 
teachers and parents, but the 
devoted core of the Waldorf 
community, now in the East 
as well as the West, appears to 
be convinced thar many suc- 
cesses in that rough-and- - 
tumble world could leam 
much from a Sreiner . 
classroom. 

RICK SMITH is on the staff 
of the International Herald 
Tribune. 
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Malaysia Begins to ‘Wire’ Its Classrooms 


By Thomas Fuller 


K uala lumpur — Just 

paces away from Kuala Lum- 
pur's shopping malls and 
high-rise hotels is the dry’s 
most elegant anachronism, a colonial- 
style schoolhouse. 


Modem Kuala Lumpur has swal- 
lowed up Bukit B intang Girls’ School, a 


primary and secondary school, that has 
been here since 1930. The twin Petronas 
Towers, die world's tallest building, 
loom over its hockey field and a four- 
lane, traffic-clogged street loops around 


private-sector companies did something 
about it. The Education Ministry de- 
cided to swap the valuable (and on which 
me school stands for a fully furnished, 
$25 million campus on the outskirts of 
the city. 

Computers will replace chalk boards. 
Each classroom will have eight termin- 
als, and students will rely on the World 
Wide Web and educational software as 
much as textbooks. 

Also swept away with the old school, 
officials say, will be traditional teaching 
methods. The new school will serve as 


lion) for the first stage of the program in 
addition to private-sector contributions. 
The plan could be not only a jolt to the 


educational system as a whole but also 
bring a redefinition of the role of the 


its periphery. 
Students site 


the prototype for the next generation of 
Malaysian education facilities, known as 


Students sit in spartan classrooms with 
doors and windows open to due world — 
the classes have no air-conditioning — 
as the sounds of the city bounce off the 
concrete floors and wooden ceilings. 

“We thought all along that it was not 
suitable few the kids to be studying in that 
environment.’ * said Najib Tun Razafc. 
the Malaysian education minister. “It's 
chock-a-block, the noise level and all 
that” Last year, Mr. Najib and three 


Malaysian education facilities, known as 
smart schools, a plan to bring die In- 
ternet and multimedia teaching aids into 
all of Malaysia's 8,000 primary and sec- 
ondary schools by 2010. 

It’s an ambitious plan in a country 
where a large share of schools are lo- 
cated in rural areas. Hundreds of them 
don't even have electricity. 

The program will start modestly, with 
90 schools opening next year, involving 
about 80.000 students. The ministry has 
budgeted 120 million ringgit I $27 mil- 


teacher, especially at the rural schools. 

“Traditionally, the teacher is all su- 
preme in class. He or she is expected to 
be the purveyor of knowledge,” said 
Mubamad Khairnddin, coordinator of 
die smart school program at the Ministry 
of Education, “to the outlying areas of 
the country, the teacher is usually the 
most educated person in the community, 
a very authoritative figure.” 

With the Internet and computer soft- 
ware brought into the classroom, the 
teacher will become what the ministry 
calls ‘‘a guide on the side.” The role of 
the student, too, will change. 

“We are moving eventually toward a 
model in which students take exam- 
inations as and when they are ready,’’ 
said Mr. Najib. As a first step, the min- 
istry is giving students an exam that 
gauges their performance and allows 
them to skip a grade if they do well. 

For Malaysia, revamping its educa- 


tional system and immersing its students 
in the culture of the Internet carries high 
stakes. Its political leadership has been 
encouraging a fundamental shift in die 
country’s economy toward information 
technology: software development and 
multimedia applications. 

It is a vision that will require the 
country to improve its computer literacy 
rates. Today, just 14 percent of house- 


holds in the country have computers. 
But in terms of its overall educational 


system, Malaysia has a head start. Un- 
like man y of its neighbors, the country’s 
educational resources are liberally dis- 
tributed in the countryside, a legacy of 
the British colonial days. Literacy is 
nearly 90 percent and major newspapers 
carry weekly education sections. 

If the smart school program is suc- 
cessful, rural schools coold benefit most. 
Ministry officials point out that it is 
much easier to provide a small, remote 
school with an Internet connection and a 
few computer terminals than it is to buy 
hundreds of books for a library. 

But looming over the entire program 
is East Asia’s economic crisis. Plans to 
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The caretaker of the Bukit Bintang Girls' School in Kuala Lumpur. 
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send teachers for training overseas have been hard hit by this currency turmoil,’ ’ 
been canceled and the ministry has been . saidMr. Najib. “We ve had to revise our 




forced to cut back toe number of com- 
puters in each classroom. 

“We had some very ambitious plans 


plans.” 


TBOMAS FULLER is a special cor- 
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All Play and (Almost) No Work on Japans Campuses? Not Any More 


& 


By Mild Tanikawa 


T OKYO — A quiet revolution is 
under way on Japanese cam- 
puses. Long derided as “leisure 
lands,” where socializing and 


At toe current rate of demographic 
decline, a government panel has esti- 
mated that by 2009. universities will 
have enough capacity to accommodate 


Universities are adding new courses 
.and departments in such fields as com- 
puter science and environmental studies; 
students can evaluate their professors on 
a scale of 1 to 5 based on toe professors' 
ability to organize lectures, and uni- 
versities are installing advanced com- 
puter labs and other information equip- 


A puses. Long dended as leisure 
lands,” where socializing and 
■sports took precedence over genuine aca- 
demic study, the country's universities 
now find that an aging population risks 
putting some of them out of business. 

As a result, competition for the best 
from a di minishing pool of prospective 
students is intensifying at toe same time 
that universities are waking up to the 
need to adapt their curricula to meet toe 
demands of toe 21st century.' 


all 18-year-olds; today only about 47 
percent of high school graduates go to 


percent of high school graduates go to 
university. Experts say some institutions 
may not survive in toe early 2 1 st century 
as toe number of those aged 18 will 
plummet from a peak of 2.05 million in 
1992 to 1.21 million in 2010. 

Reiko Yamada, associate professor of 
education at Poole Gakuin University in 


Osaka, says that universities are malting 
frantic efforts to improve their, pro- 


grams, including toe use of marketing 
techniques to lure students. 


A survey conducted by the Mlnistryof 
Education showed that by March 1997, 
93 percent of the colleges and universit- 
ies in Japan had revised their auricula in 
some form or another. A total of 222 
universities (about 40 percent of toe 


total), compared to iust 38 in 1992, had 
adopted student evaluation systems, and 


270 institutions had established small 
seminar classes aimed at enhancing stu- 
dent participation in class discussions. 

Universities are also advertising ag- 
gressively in newspapers and 
magazines, inviting high school students 
for campus tours. 

Part of the revolution on campus in- 
volves a new emphasis on achievement. 
“Universities are trying to make their 
students study harder,” said Professor 
Yamada at Poole Gakuin University. 
While they used to be able to “take it 
easy” for four years, he said, now they 
must participate actively in class dis- 
cussions and frequently submit essays to 
earn grades. This amounts to a sea 


change. In stark contrast to Japan’s 
primary and secondary schools, where 
students put in long hours to pass college 
entrance examinations, universities de- 
manded little serious academic work and 
attendance at class was frequently poor. 

Keio University, whose main campus 
is in Tokyo, has established what ap- 


govemment, sociology, law, internation- 
al affairs, business or economics, they are 
taught from toe point of view of 
“policy.” and students are encouraged to 
analyze, discuss and compare various 
issues of policy and management 
Japanese universities were quite late 
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pears to be the model of higher education 
for toe next century. 


in bringing computers to campus, and 
Keio's Shonan-Fujisawa campus spear- 
headed the move toward making the uni- 
versity more information oriented. The 
university has one computer for every 
four students on campus. It has also 
introduced a campus e-mail system. 


Kelo set up a campus in 1990 in tile 
Shonan-Fujisawa area in Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture that does not offer traditional de- 
grees such as political science, econom- 
ics and history. Students major in what 
the university broadly defines as policy 
studies. Whether students take courses on 


mU TANIKAWA is a journalist based 
in Tokyo. 
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Iranians. In response, many 


Similar policies may be un- 
dertaken for Asians. The 
problem is that this time toe 
numbers are so much larger 


U.S. universities quietly sub- — and the economic impact 
sidized Iranian students until so much bigger — that it is 


they graduated. 


hard to imagine toe United 
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States subsidizing foreign 
students for very long. 

A dean at toe University of 
Southern California in Los 
Angeles said last week that 
toe school did not expect an. 
exodus of Asian students and 
accepted a responsibility to 
them, particularly to those 
near graduation. 

Other U.S. universities and 
some government agencies 
are starting to help some for- 
eign students on toe grounds 
that toe long-term cultural. 


commercial and even political 
interests of the United States 
and its academic institutions 
are well served by toe ties 
forged with foreign students. 

Britain is likely to suffer 
toe worst hemorrhage in for- 
eign students. A British 
Council official said lasr 
week in London thai Britain's 
contingent of Malaysians — 
roughly 1 8.000 students, who 
bring in nearly £250 million 
($400 million) annually — 
could be halved next year. 


International Education 
for the 2 1st Century 


Earn a truly 
International MBA at 
The American College in London 


• Coeducational boarding school. grades 9*12 
■ University preparation: international 

Bacralaweatc, Advanced Placement; 
Eagfisb-as-a-Secood -Language program 

• Recreation, excursions, sports, siting o Wn* 

• International, family atmosphere avriii 

•Smuner Programs: Ages 9-19 ■ 

Tel: +41.24 493 3777 Fax: +41 24494 1585 


LEYS IN 
AMERICAN 
SCHOO L IN 
SWITZERLAND 


AGSB 

THE AMERICAN GRADUAL SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
THE INSTITUTE OF UNDERGRADUATE BUSINESS STUDIES 

offen 

Master oflniemaiKKial Business Administration, M1BA 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administration, BSBA 


Malaysian ministers have 
called on “patriotic stu- 
dents” to study at home, a 
British Council report said, 
adding that “sponsoring 
agencies have virtually ended 
any new scholarships.'’ 

The number of Korean. 
Thai and Indonesian students 
is also expected to drop 
sharply. In contrast, toe report 
offered “cautious optimism” 
about Singapore and oil-rich 
Brunei, which, it said, have 
strong reasons for maintaining 
a student presence in Britain. 

Britain's biggest future 
Asian market is thought to be 
China, now including Hong 
Kong. Both apparently want to 


Kong. Indonesians, in partic- 
ular, several officials said, are 
likely to turn to Australia, 
which is relatively close and, 
therefore, cheaper. 

Asian parents regard toe 
educations of their children as 
a “vitally important commit- 
ment to their future” and so 
will do everything to fund 
their studies, according to 
Robert Mortly, a professor 


who poduced a still-unpub- 
lished report for the_Australi~ 


lisbed report for the. Australi- 
an government on the Asian 
crisis. He predicted that uni- 
versities will fare well despite 
toe recession. 

But David Downes, direc- 
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keep up the annual flow of 
6,000 Chinese and 8.000 Hong 


tor of MBA programs at toe 
University of California at 
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with campuses in Atlanta, Los Angeles, and Dubai. 


• Earn your MBA in four terms 
•Day: evening, or weekend classes 

• Study on a campus representing 110 countries 

• Complete your degree in London, Atlanta, Los Angeles 
or Dubai 

• U.S. accreditation 


The American College's culm ratty diverse campus is the 
perfect place to focus on international business, one ol the 
fastest growing business segments. Bachelor of Business 
Administration degree also available. 


Hhe American College in London 

110 Marytebone High Street. London WlM 30 B 
To* {*44 17V 486-1 772 (OutSKie (he UK}; I0B0Q) 100-777 1m (he UK) 
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HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Dept S549, SI BrartkSnm, Cambridge, MA 02m 
Information: 617-495*4024 (9 an » S pin ESt) 
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H world leader 
and IB pioneer 


The Int erna t io nal School off Ce n ev i 

welcomes students from ages 3 to i 8 
throughout the year. 

0 French. English or F/E biltngu3l courses 
0 Day schc-vi end boarding 
0 international Baccalaureate. IGCSE piu :■ mgn 
school diploma 
0 Language exams prepared 


Inter nauonal School of Geneva. 

Route cfe Ch$ne 1 208 Geneva. Switzerland 

IMephona: «■ 4I22.TS4.71.30 
FaK + 4in.T3S.4K18 
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6,000 Chinese and 8.000 Hong 
Kong students to Britain. 

The ramifications could 
“be even larger in Australia, 
a country where education is 
toe second iaigest service sec- 
tor export,” Mr. Myers said. 
Overseas students bring in 
roughly 3 billion Australian 
dollars ($214 million) each 
year, mainly from South 
Korea. Indonesia. Malaysia, 
Japan. Singapore and Hong 


University of California at 
Berkeley, said: “We expect 
affiliations from East Asia to 
plummeL” In advanced pro- 
grams, students' costs are of- 
ten met by their companies, 
bnt now many of these cor- 
porate investments may be 
unaffordable for even far- 
sighted Asian businesses. 
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JOSEPH FTFCHETT is on 
the staff of the International 
Herald Tribune. 
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in 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 23 - August 16, 1998 


Undergrads ♦ Grads 

♦ Fulfill a distribution or 
general eri. requirement 

♦ Accelerate progress towards 
yuur degree 

♦ Ch-er 200 classes offered in 
more than 50 depan men is 


High School Students 

♦ Take undergraduate courses 
for Stanford credit 


Live un campus-40 miles 
south of San Francisco 


Courses iil [ruensvc Languages, 
Phvsics. Economics. Biology. Gom- 
. pwrr Sricm. e, Histey. An. \ Jasso, 
^fiitetiCS. GhcmiMrv, .Vrounung, 
■Ju&kal ScieiM. Andntjpukjgv, 

' ep^sh for foreign Students 


- Open to advanced students 
who will have romplered their 
junior or senior year 


• Special SAT Prep and College 
Admission programs^ "V 


limited financial . 




jtemagm, Room 103 

9*305-3005 


For a FREE cualg^aeiid your! 
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AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY 


Improve your English! 
See the sights! 


Iartirnte 


Three 3-week sessions 
Spacious tree-lined campus 
Inexpensive housing on 
campus 

Convenient to public 
transportation 


Summer Program 1 998 
American University 
Washington. DC 2001 6 
Tel: (202) 8S5-2I47 
Fax: (202) 885-3919 
email: eliau@american.edu 


American University in Washington, DC... 

study English and American Culture! 
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the place to 


A multilingual school 

in the center of Paris 




v\V frornktodag at tai tfaroogh high school 

/ *"* Balance between studies, sports and arts 
• SRff Daily multilingual teaching: 

French, Engfish and Gentian 
TeL: 01 40 70 12 81 - Fax: 01 40 70 91 07 
5, me deLubeck, 75116 PARIS -FRANCE 


SWISS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


• Personal 

• innovative 

• oriented towards your teaming goal 

For free and objective information on school programs and language 
courses throughout Swffcerfand (also during vocation limes}, please con- 
tact Iha official: Advisory Office 

of flte Swiss Federation o! Private Schools CSFPS) 
P.O. Box 1488 - CH 1211 Genova 1 
Tet.: 0848 884? 5J Fax +41 3 1 328 40 45 
E-Mail: info@swiss-schools.ch 
Internet: http^Awww.swiss-schoois.ch 
making the right choice together 




FONDATION POUR L’EDUCATION DES ENFANTS AUTKTES 




RICHMOND 






THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY IN LONDON 


Combines two of the world’s most respected higher 
educational systems on both sides of the Atlantic. 


FED£A 

Your child has speech delay, communication problems, he does 
not play with other children, has learning and behaviour problems 
We can help you ! 

Contact ns about the following services of oar spedafized Centre : 
Information and advice -'School - Evaluation tests - Tndrvidtial and specific 
l f a chinft in E i ip j ish and French - Training cmi wb! far pu mw mil I 

professionnais. 









Accredited in the US and UK 
London Location 
17 majors and 27 minors 
American BA, BS degrees 
International MBA, MS and 
MA Programs 


“Centre for autism*'. Rue da Pout-Neaf 2, 1110 Marges (Vaud) 
(20 nanmesfituu Geneva) Phone: 02 1/803 62 30, foe 02 UB03 62 37 


Ik* lltMiiiiitj'Um CoNi‘«i‘ -I ills PvM‘’iaiii 


1,250 students from 
T05 countries 
International Internships 
Student housing available 
Terms begin in September, 
January and May 


Admissions: 

Queens Road, Box IHT 
Richmond, Surrey TWI06JP UK 
Td. +44-1 8 1 -332-9000 . 

Fax. +44-19 1-332- J 596 
e-mail: enrol l@richrnocKLac.uk 
httpJ/www. richmontLac.uk 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION I A SPECIAL REPORT 


Britain’s Vision for 2 1st Century: All Schools Linked by Internet 


By Tom Buerkle 


L SJFJON Britain has long 
coffladeraj I itself to be at th? 
forefront of information tech- 
nology, from p i oneering ^ 
searcn conducted at Cambridge Uri- 
.J2SX* Computer Laboratory to 
potting infonnaaoQ technology on the 

• remiirpH mrnm.i. ■ 67 . 
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r^mred cunriculum of primarj^and see- 


ing practices and offer advice on raising 
targets for numeracy and literacy. 

For Kim Howells, the undersecretary 
of state for education, the program is a 
simple recognition of the pervasive role 
of information technology in society, 
and will ensure that the nation's youths 
have- the skills and knowledge to work in 
the 21st century. “I don’t see how we 


: major 


ondary schools in mi 
industrial country to do so. 

^Now, the government of Prime Min- 
uter Tony Blair has set a new goal with 
tar-reachmg consequences: creatine a 
- National Grid for Learning that will con- 
nect all of the country's schools to the 
Internet and give all students an e-mail 
address by 2002. Mr. Blair has taken 
advice recently from Bill Gates, the Mi- 
crosoft chairman* and the government 
fast month launched a prototype of the 
grid with a Virtual Teacher Center, a 
web site that aims to spread good teach- 


century. 

can keep on pretending that we don’t 
have to prepare kids” for university and 
the workplace, where computer literacy 
is fast becoming a necessity, he said. 

Many building blocks are already in 
place. Mr. Howells said about 20 percent 
of the country's 40,000 schools, includ- 
ing the vast majority of secondary 
schools, are connected to the Internet, 
many with their own web sites. Britain 
also has more computers in iis secondary 
schools — one for every 8.5 students in 
1 996 — than any Group of Seven coun- 
try, and it lags only behind Canada and 
the United States for primary schools, 
according to Research Machines PLC, 


the country's biggest provider of In- 
ternet service and educational software 
to schools. 

While there is little hard evidence that 
information technology itself raises edu- 
cational standards, most early reports 
from the classroom are positive. 

"We've seen a tremendous improve- 
ment in learning generally.*' said Jim 
Donnelly, head teacher at Litherland 
High School near Liverpool. The school 
has one of the most ambitious infor- 
mation technology programs in the 
country with nearly one personal com- 
puter for every two students, although so 
far they are more likely to run interactive 
CD Roms than surf the Internet It also 
stays open two evenings a week to give 
students from poor families, which make 
up nearly half the enrollment, a chance 
to keep pace with students who have 
computers at home. 

“I've been waiting for most of 30 years 
to see this happen,” Mr. Donnelly said. 

The government program is not with- 


out controversy, however. Some edu- 
cators question the high priority given to 
information technology at a time when 
many schools need basic repairs and 1 .5 
million primary schoolchildren are in 
classes of 3 1 or more students. “The cost 
of IT equipment vies against other equip- 
ment in an inadequate school budget." 
said Olive Forsythe, a spokeswoman for 
the National Union of Teachers. 


T HE government appears deter- 
mined to fund the program, 
though. It pledged an extra £100 
million ($ 1 64 million) for com- 
puter equipment and software in October, 
and last month it set aside £235 million of 
national lottery proceeds to give infor- 
mation technology training to teachers. 
"Unless teachers reali 2 e that this is going 
to be a serious pan of their lives, it won't 
succeed," said Father Christopher Jam- 
ison, head of the Worth School, a private 
Roman Catholic high school in Sussex. 
There are also traditionalists who fear 


the program will divert attention from 
the instruction of basic reading, writing 
and arithmetic skills. 

• ‘Information technology is not the an- 
swer to education in the sense of a par- 
ticular understanding of the basic skills," 
Princess Anne told a recent conference of 
heads of independent schools. "Without 
the basic skills, we cannot use die in- 
formation that is available.” Proponents 
insist those fears are overblown as long as 
computers are used properly and teachers 
leant to become facilitators in their 


can 


pupils’ pursuit of knowledge. 
At worth 


forth, where computers are em- 
phasized as a research tool, library use 
and book use have actually increased 
since the school installed 120 computers 
with a £500,000 private donation four 
years ago. Father Jamison said. “Students 
become more self-sufficient research- 
ers.” They also can learn at their own 
pace, a potential boon for the gifted and 
the learning disabled alike, he added. 

Perhaps surprisingly, security is not a 


big issue for many educators. Father 
Jamison noted that pornography has 
been an issue virtually since the in- 
vention of the printing press. Like most 
schools, Worm places its computers 
mainly in public areas like libraries, 
where students tend to work in groups 
under supervision rather than in iso- 
lation. 

Still, Mr. Donnelly said there was a 
need for- some type of public service 
body to verify the quality and accuracy 
of education-oriented information on the 
Internet, just as textbooks are approved 
today. So far, that job is left up to service 
providers. Research Machines, for ex- 
ample, provides its Internet for Learning 
software to about 4,000 schools, which 
offers links to educational web sites cat- 
egorized by subject and age and filters 
out unsuitable material. 


TOM BUERKLE is the International 
Herald Tribune's London correspon- 
dent. 


EU’s Blueprint 
For Knowledge 


Blair Aims to Rescue Worst- Performing Schools 


Continued from Page 9 


begun in the mid-1980s, 
called Information for All, 
which failed because of in- 
adequate preparation. Most of 
the computers ended up in 
closets and less than 20 per- 
cent of teachers used the ma- 
terial in their lessons, he 
said. 

He added that the task now 
is not only to introduce com- 
puters and software into 
schools but to change think- 
ing and teaching methods 
profoundly in order to bring 
about what he called “a syn- 
thesis between the culture of 
the written world and the cul- 
ture of images.*’ 

The European Commis- 


communications, she has es- 
tablished a task force on mul- 
timedia educational software 
that is intended to create high- 
quality online educational 
services by 2000. The com- 


mission said the quality of 
istine educational software 


sion s campaign to promote 
information technology is 


spearheaded by a former 
French prime minis ter, Edith 
Cressoo, who is responsible 
for research, education and 
technology. Along with Mar- 
tin Bangeraann, the commis- 
sioner in charge of industrial 
affairs, information and tele- 


existing 

is not high enough. 

The commission also is 
promoting plans to have all 
universities connected to 
broadband communications 
networks within a couple of 
years to enable them to play a 
leading role in the use and 
development of educational 
multimedia. 

In a joint statement, Mrs. 
Cresson and Mr. Bangemann 
warned that the task of wiring 
up schools throughout the EU 
is vitally necessary to keep 
the EU competitive in the 
global economy. 

“Time is r unnin g out," 
they said. “Only a small pro- 
portion of schools in the 
European Union are suitably 
equipped. Too few teachers 
have received adequate train- 
ing in the use of new tools for 
educational purposes, or are 



By Veronica Forwood 
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even sufficiently aware of 
their teaching potential. 

“Finally, only a small 
□umber of educational mul- 
timedia software programs 
are available in the European 
market The situation is in 
marked contrast with other 
regions of die world, most 
notably the United States, 
where ’a major effort to equip 
schools with multimedia has 
been under way for several 
years.” 


BARRY JAMES is on the 
staff of the International Her- 
ald Tribune. 


L ondon — it 

couldn’t have been 
more timely. Just as 
Britain sets itself the 
task of trying to rescue some 
of Its poorest schools from 
persistent failure, word has 
come that the malaise within 
the education system appears 
to reach to the very top — to 
Oxford University itself. 

Undergraduates at the uni- 
versity taking first-year Eng- 
lish language and literature 
exams in 1995 misspelled 
140 commonly used words, 
with efforts such as “abolish- 
ion” for abolition, “capanl- 
list” for capitalist, and “oisol- 
luuoned” for disillusioned. 

The revelation that even 
tiie country’s finest are failing 
to meet what were once con- 
sidered norms of literacy 
shows the scale of the chal- 
lenge that Prime Minister 
Tony Blair faces as he tries to 
fulfill his election pledge to 
equip Britain with a “world- 
class education service." 

The Schools Standards and 
Framework Bill now bein. 
discussed in Parliament wi 
if it becomes law, introduce 
radical plans to address Bri- 
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LEARN SPANISH 


in SEVILLA and ISLfl CRISTINA 
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♦hTBDE lennen bilingual SCHOOL ♦♦♦ 

65 Qnai d’Orwy, Paris 7th - Founded in I960 
> Creative active program hi small family atmosphere. 

■ Pre-school Program ages 2-5. 

• French and American Primary Section Grades 1-3. 

i Summer school For Information, call Oil) 47.05.66.55 
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BUiGUAL MID EUROPEAN 
SECTIONS 

- Engtaft from Tnawnate - » "t» ■ 
mhala". German and Sparisfi bum 
CJuL ■ French ■BeccataaeaT vrth 
EUROPEAN ENDORSEMENT 
• French "Baccatourtof «*h 


• SAT Center • French as a 
foreign language. 
ADAPTATION CLASSES 

• Grade 2-9 provides raraiion 

ebsses to enable students 

enter ihe French. American or 
Brush Seaton. 
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INTERNATIONAL OPTION fOJ J.) gRTriSH SECTION 


AMERICAN SECTION 
• Hgh School BriMBS 10.11 and 12 
leading to high School Diploma. 


Oord Alewta-’IGCSE. 

• Exams center lx Cambridge. 
Oxford and London. 
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HOTEL & TOURISM 

MANAGEMENT IN SWITZERLAND 


HOSTA 

Hotel & Tourism^ 
School 


1-3 year programmes 
University Degree transfer 
IATA Tourism courses 
Major companies recruit on 
campus 


54ht Lcysin Switzerland 
-193 1717 fax: 41 24 493 1 
ail: host a £ wo rid com. oh 


John F. Kennedy 
Tnternationajl School 

GSTAAD - SWITZERLAND 
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During July and August, an ouistajid- 
iog summer camp pmgnm] for enu- 
dn-H 7 - 13. A fun-filled, chflHengmg 
experience: combming 
instxncticn in English or French with 
snorts, activities, exclusions and 

Switzerland 
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WTO School of Hotel Mtmogaawit ft |n u ctifl*n ! 
Nnuch&tei, SwitreHond 


STUDY INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT IN SWITZERLAND 


3 -Year Bachelor's Degree and Higher 
Diploma in Hotel Management 
2 Vi- Year Diploma in Hotel Management 
1 -Year Post-Graduate Diploma 
1-Year Certificate Courses 


V£. 


Aik Mark) Bab» lor information cit oar head office: 

1HTTT, Ba*. 400d Ba*d. Switzerland 

Phone; -m-AI £1 312 30 *4 

fax +-.ST 61 312 60 35 

E-mail: booooffice€4hHi. ch 

W eb - page: htip:/ywwyr.Jhtli.ch 
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AIGLON COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 

Our well-established Summer courses 
will take place on Ihe following dates this year ■ 
10th - 31st July 
3rd - 24th August 

Intensive English and French courses together 
with mountaineering, excursions, sports and Swiss culture 
foT students of all nationalities in the French-speaking 
Swiss Alps. 

Full details an available from: 

Miss Juniper Reid, Aiglon College, 1885 Chesi^res-VUlazs 
Teb +41/ 24/ 4952721 
or Fax: +41 / 24 / 4952811. info@aigloo.ch 
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Haaglanden 


Hotel 

& Managment School 


We offer education and training for 
positions at management level in the 

International Hospitality Industry 

Additional Tourism Course LATA 


OPEN DAY: 


Wednesday, 18 February 1998 
from 14:00 until 20:00 


Our address: Koningin Marialaan 9 
2595 GA Den Haag, the Netherlands 
Tel: +31(0)70 3045151 
Fax: +31(0)70 3045210 


Please visit us at: http://www.ogh.nl 






tain’s diminished academic 
record in relation to other de- 
veloped economies. 

An International report in 
1995 showed English pupils 
performed below the majority 
of advanced industrialized 
countries in mathematics ar 
primary and early secondary 
school level, while another 
study found that only half of 
all 1 1 -year-olds were reach- 
ing the required level in Eng- 
lish and mathematics. 

Mr. Blair wants to tackle 
the problem of worst-per- 
forming schools in deprived 
areas by creating Education 
Action Zones. These would 
be run by a partnership of 
businesses, local education 
authorities and parents. 

Schools in the zones could 
focus on particular pims of 
the national curriculum ac- 
cording to their needs, such as ’ 
basic literacy and numeracy 
teaching. They could also win 
funding priority to set up spe- 
cialist schools, nurseries and 
family literacy projects. 


The education bill also in- 
cludes measures allowing for 
direcr ministerial intervention 
in failing schools. The gov- 
ernment would have power to 
close and reopen schools un- 
der “fresh-start" programs. 

Despite its approval for 
many parts of the bill, the 
largest teachers' union, the 
National Union of Teachers, 
has voiced alarm at giving 
business a direct role in run- 
ning schools and opposes 
"plans to allow parts of the 
education service to be run at 
a profit" 

Doug McAvoy, the union’s 
general secretary, said re- 
cently, ‘‘Every penny avail- 
able should be used to im- 
prove provision for the 
children in our schools, not to 
line the pockets of sharehold- 
ers or owners of private 
companies." 

One of the education bill's 
features is the establishment 
of “after-school homework 
clubs” to help pupils with 
educational problems. The 


A Supportive Community for Mentally Retarded Adults 

New En gland Village is an exceptional private residential community 
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classes of the “after-school 
homework clubs” will be 


held in the grounds of pro- 
fessional soccer clubs. It is 


hoped that the chance to meet 
a soccer star will encourage 
children to attend. 

After-school clubs are to 
stan soon at Sheffield Wed- 
nesday, Newcastle United 
and Leeds United. Other top 
clubs are expected to follow. 

For example, at Sheffield 
Wednesday PC, in Yorkshire, 
northern England, a program 
starts this month under which 
children aged 9-13 will be in- 
vited to the dub. Eighteen 
schools will be involved in the 
first year, five of them sec- 
ondary schools. Children will 
be selected by their schools; it 
is hoped that those selected 
will view it as an opportunity, 
not as a badge of failure. 

The study centers will con- 


centrate on literacy, numer- 
acy and information technol- 
ogy skills. 

The government will put 
£2 million ($3.2 million) into 
the £6 million initiative, 
called “Playing for Success” 
with local education author- 
ities, businesses and the clubs 
paying the rest. 

All the children selected 
will be “underachieving” 
only, and not pupils who are 
disaffected or truanting. ac- 
cording to Sue Beeley, a 
study center manager. 


VERONICA FORWOOD is a 
freelance journalist based in 
London. 
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Black’ Colleges Are Luring Back Their Own From the Ivy Leagues 


By Edward B. Fiske 


W ASHINGTON — Ivy 
League and other prestigi- 
ous universities in the 
United States compete vig- 
orously to recruit the best and the bright- 
est of each year’s crop of African- Amer- 
ican high school graduates. Last June 
Malaika Jones was one of them. 

A top student at Woodrow Wilson 
High School In Washington, Ms. Jones 
was admitted to Harvard College and 
Trinity University, a selective liberal 
arts college in Connecticut. Instead of 
accepting an offer that most high school 
students can only dream about, however, 
she enrolled in Spelman College, a black 
women's liberal arts institution in At- 
lanta. 

“It's not that I didn't like Harvard,” 
she explained- "It’s just that I loved 
Spelraaa and felt more comfortable 
there.” 

Ms. Jones is one of a growing number 
of academically superior African-Amer- 
ican students In a position ro attend 
virtually any institution of higher edu- 
cation in the country but who axe opting 
for the top tier of what are known as 


“historically black colleges and uni- 
versities.” 

In addition to Spelman, these include 
private institutions such as Morehouse 
College in Atlanta, Howard University 
m Washington, D.C and Hampton Col- 
lege in Hampton, Virginia. Another is 
Florida A&M, a public institution, in 
Tallahassee. 

Students and college officials cite 
several reasons for the trend. The aca- 
demic quality of the top black insti- 
tutions has increased dramatically over 
the last decade, and their admissions 
offices have become more aggressive 
and sophisticated in recruiting top Af- 
rican-American candidates. 

Equally important, however, are social 
and personal considerations. Mhny blacks 
at predominantly white institutions find 
themselves Irving outside the mainstream 
of campus activities, with social options 
restricted to a relatively small group of 
fellow African Americans. 

“Many blacks find white colleges to 
be segregated, unreceptive and dam- 
aging to their self-confidence,” said Su- 
zanne MaJveaux, a 1 989 Harvard gradu- 
ate who did her senior thesis on African- 
American students who had transferred 
to Howard from white institutions. 


“They want to be part of a community 
where they feel comfortable.” 

Some of the students now opting for 
black colleges are the sons and daughters 
of the first African Americans to enter 
^prestigious white institutions in substan- 
tial numbers in the 1960s and 1970s. 
Keith Ferro uillet, whose fattier gradu- 
ated from Brown University, was ac- 
cepted at several highly selective col- 
leges, including the University of 
California at Berkeley and Williams 
College in Massachusetts, but be opted 
for Howard. 

“It’s not that my father didn't enjoy his 
experience at Brown,” said Mr. Fetrouil- 
IeL “Butthere is a different atmosphere at 
a predominantly white school. I figured 
that I would learn more about myself and 
my own race at a place like Howard. My 
father supported ray choice.” 

There are nearly 200 “historically 
black” colleges and universities in the 
United States, many of which were foun- 
ded after the Civil War to educate Af- 
rican-American clergymen, teachers, 
physicians and other professionals. They 
produced generations of black leaders, 
including the Reverend Martin Luther 
King Jr., a Morehouse graduate. 

The civil rights movement of the 
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On campus at Spelman . Students say they feel part of a community. 


1960s posed a threat to the best black 
institutions because it gave top African- 
American students more academic op- 
tions. Spelman, which was known as 
“the black Vassar.” began losing stu : 
dents to the real Vassar College. 

The tide began to turn again in the 
1980s, however, aided by the fact that 


black colleges gained new visibility and 
increased financial resources. Bill 
Cosby, the comedian, donated S20 mil- 
lion to Spelman and featured the college 
on his television program. Oprah Win- 
frey, the talk show host, made major 
financial contributions to Spelman and 
Morehouse. 


. The top black institutions invested 
heavily in new faculty and programs. 
Spelman, for example, which was al- 
ways known for its strength in the arts 
And the humanities, now turns out large 
numbers of professional scientists. 

Students who opt for black rather than 
prestigious wfahe colleges acknowledge 
mat there are tradeoffs. “We have a pretty 
good library, but it’s still not like Har- 
vard’s.” said Ms. Jones of Spelman. “But 
the t ea chin g is good, and the faculty mem- 
bers really care about their students.” 
Some black students by to get the best 
of both worlds by enrolling in a wes- 
tigious white institution but spending 
some time at a black institution as well. 
Jay Stewart, who graduated from Har- 
vard, attended Howard for one semester 
because “I bad gone to mostly white 
schools ail of my life and wanted to know 
more about my personal background.” 
Carter Stewart, his brother, graduated 
from Stanford University but spent a 
semester at Morehouse. “It was an in- 
■ credible experience to-be surrounded by . 
other black people," he said. “Blacks 
build defenses in predominantly white 
environments, and you lose them at a 
place like Morehouse. You don’t have to 
be on guard all the time.” 


The Quest for National Standards Sparks a Heated Debate in U.S. 


Continued from Page 9 

standards up with vigorous 
accountability measures. In 
Kentucky, for example, 

teachers in schools where stu- 
dents exceed specific 

achievement goals receive fi- 
nancial rewards, but schools 
in which students do poorly 
on state tests face sanctions, 


including takeover by the 
state. 

Some of the most signif- 
icant work on standards has 
been done by professional or- 
ganizations. The National 
Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics published a set of na- 
tional standards for their field, 
and their counterparts in other 
subjects have followed suit 

American students appear 
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to be responding in their own 
way. The number of students 
taking advanced subjects has 
soared in recent years. While 
in 1982 only 14 percent of 
students took what “A Na- 
tion at Risk” defined as a 
basic curriculum, that figure 
is now more than 50 percent 
Efforts to raise the level of 
student achievement are by 
□6 means restricted to the 
United States. The Organiza- 
tion for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development re- 
cently carried out case studies 


of educational innovations in 
13 countries in an effort to 
inform policymakers about 
what constitutes effective 
school reform. 

Despite all the talk about 
standards, however, it is far 
from clear that achievement 
is rising as fast as school re- 
formers would like. Results 
of the Third International 
Mathematics and Science 
Study (TIMSS). released last 
year, showed that U.S. fourth 
graders scored well above av- 
erage, in both subjects but that 
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eighth graders were below 
average in math and only 
slightly above average in sci- 
ence. 

“It seems that the longer 
American students are in 
school, the worse they do in 
relation to students in other 
countries.” said an adminis- 
tration official, who .would 
not speak for the record. 
TIMSS data on 12th graders 
is scheduled to be released 
later this month, and most re- 
searchers expect it to confirm 
the pattern of decline. 

Qn the surface, academic 
standards would seem to be 
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an apple pie issue. Who can 
be opposed to U.S. students 
doing better in school? But 
many political and education- 
al leaders believe that the set- 
ting of standards, especially 
at die national level, is the 
wrong way to go about it. 


R epublicans in 
Congress have vig- 
orously fought Pres- 
ident Clinton's plan 
to institute voluntary national 
tests that would document 
how well students are doing 
in fourth-grade English and 
eighth-grade math. Though 
Congress approved the idea 
in principle, a move is afoot to 
block actual development and 
implementation of the tests. 

The administration argues 
that such tests will give the 
nation a barometer for deter- 
mining how wed schools are 
doing and provide valuable 
information on which stu- 
dents need additional assist- 
ance. Critics, however, say 
that everyone knows which 
students are doing poorly and 
that national tests constitute 
the first step toward a national 
curriculum. Civil rights 
groups say that tests will stig- 
matize blacks and members 
of other minority groups. 
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whose scores are likely to be 
relatively low. 

Other challenges to the 
standards movement come 
from those who believe that 
the key to better schools lies 
in breaking up the monopoly 
of public school systems and 
creating new organizational 
structures. Thirty states have 
passed laws permitting local 
groups to establish “charter 
schools” that would receive 
public funds but operate with 
considerable autonomy in 
matters such as curriculum, 
hiring and scheduling. 

There are now more than 
800 charter schools in the 
country, with sponsorship 
running across the socio-eco- 
nomic and political spec- 
trum s. Founders of charter 
schools range from inner city 
blacks who are dissatisfied 
with the quality of schools in 
their neighborhood to right- 
wingers who distrust any 
schools run by the govern- 
ment. 

Amy Stuart Wells, a pro- 
fessor of education at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los 
Angeles who i§ conducting a 
major . study - of charter 
schools, also points out that 
charter schools have varying 
definitions of what consti- 
tutes success in schooling. 

“Some people . create 
charter schools so their chil- 
dren can learn more about 
their particular culture or 
learn how to be part of a com- 


munity,” she said. ' “These are 
all legitimate objectives, but 
you may not be able to mea- 
sure success in meeting them 
with a set of externally im- 
posed academic standards.” 

Most proponents of stan- 
dards-based reform are quick 
to point out that standards in 
ana of themselves are mean- 
ingless. What counts are the 
steps that educators and oth- 
ers take to help students reach 
them. Some advocates fear, 
however, that too many states 
and school systems are 
simply adopting standards 
and then sitting back to watch 
what happens. 

John Jennings, director of 
the Center on Education 
Policy in Washington, D.C.. 
cited a study bv the American 
Federation of Teachers show- 
ing that, although 49 states 
are using higher academic 
standards to drive reform, 
only 13 of them are requiring 
local districts to provide aca- 
demic intervention for stu- , 
denis who fail to meet the 
standards. 

“The country needs to raise 
the academic standards in its 
schools,” he said -“•’The- good - 
news is that we are well on . 
ourway to doing that. The bad 
news is that we don’t yet real- 
ize that it will be a long and 
arduous task.” 

EDWARD B. FISKE is a 
former education editor of 
The New York Times. 
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Crisis Prompts Asia’s Leaders to Bend 

Many Seem Beady to Trade Some Sovereignty for Increased Stability 
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By Michael Richardson 
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SINGAPORE — Southeast Asia’s fi- 
nancial and economic upheaval is per- 
snadmg leaders in the region to accent 
the idea (rf giving up some sovereimtv 

The continuing turmoil is increasing 
pressure on governments to acknowl- 
edge the need for greater transparency 
and closer policy coordination, even if it 
means abandoning or modifying long- 
established rules of noninterference in 
one another’s internal affairs. 

The contagious spread of currency 
depreciation from Thailand to its neigh- 
bors since July and the clear evidence 
that economic and political failing in 
one country can have serious repercus- 
sions on investor confidence in others are 
prompting members of ASEAN, the As- 
sociation of South East Asian Nations, to 
be more critical of one another and to 
work out new forms of institutional co- 
operation to handle problems. 

The latest such move could lead to the 
introduction of a single regional cur- 
rency similar to the euro, which is 
scheduled to be introduced Jan. 1 in die 
European Union. 

Although many economists remain 
skeptical that the ASEAN plan will 
amount to much, the idea has gained 
impetus in recent days. 

Prime Minister Mahathir bin Moha- 
mad of Malaysia said Saturday after 
meeting his Singapore counterpart Goh 
Chok Tong, that they had agreed that 
ASEAN “should present a united front 
in dealing with the currency issues and 
not deal with each one by itself, because 
then we will not get the full effect." 

ASEAN groups Brunei, Burma, In- 
donesia, Laos, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand and Vietnam. 

Mr. Mahathir said Singapore had 
backed Malaysia's proposal for ASEAN 
members to use their own currency or 
currencies for regional trade instead of 
the U.S. dollar and that Mr. Goh had 
agreed that the region’s central bank gov- 
ernors should meet to work out details. 

Malaysian officials see the p lan as a 
long-term solution to reduce depend- 
ence on the dollar, conserve foreign- 


pact of currency speculation, which they 
say helped caused the current crisis. 

Mr. Mahathir visited Thailand and the 
Philippines last week and gained sup- 
port from leaders there for the plan, even 
though most of ASEAN’s trade is with 
countries outside the region and there is 
expected Co be resistance to any new 
regional trading arrangement from busi- 
nesses who prefer to deal in dollars. 

Still, there is little doubt about the 
potential significance of closer policy 
coordination, even if it is being forced 
on ASEAN by recent events. 

Late last year as their currencies and 
stock markets plummeted, ASEAN 
members agreed io join a wider East 
Asian economic surveillance mechan- 
ism linked to the Tokyo office of the 
fritemational Monetary Fund, although 
it may be financed and" run by the Asian 
Development Bank based in Manila. 

This monitoring body, io be estab- 
lished soon, will coordinate macro- 

ASEAN members are 
softening long-held taboos 
against interference. 


of participating 
peer pressure" on 


economic policies 
countries and exert 1 
governments judged to be failing to 
meet certain standards. 

“This implies that individual gov- 
ernments will have less independence 
than before to deal with problems within 
their own physical borders." said 
Robert Broadioot, managing director of 
Political & Economic Risk Consultancy 
Ltd. in Hong Kong. “They will have to 
listen to the opinions of neighboring 
governments and international organi- 
zations more than in the past.” 

He said this could affect the wayeven 
the roost sensitive issues were dis- 
cussed, such as corruption or favoritism 
in awarding contracts and other forms of 
government business. 

“All of a sudden, issues like cor- 
ruption are no longer systemic abuses 
that are no one’s business other than {he 
country where die offense ta kes place," 
Mr. Broadfoot said “They have the po- 
tential to cost other countries billions of 
dollars, and those countries will therefore 


be less tolerant of abuses elsewhere." 

Underscoring this trend toward great- 
er candor in dealing with what were 
previously considered the sacrosanct in- 
ternal affairs of ASEAN member states, 
the press in Singapore — a country that 
has traditionally been wary of faulting 
(he policies of its much larger neighbors 
Indonesia and Malaysia — primed ex- 
cerpts Sunday from a speech by Senior 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew in which he 
specifically referred to the governments 
of Thailand. Malaysia and Indonesia. 

In the speech, Mr. Lee warned that in 
an increasingly integrated international 
economy, countries in the region could 
no longer ignore the need for reform. 

"East Asia's economic miracle had its 
weaknesses," he said "In going helter- 
skelter for economic growth, many gov- 
ernments did not strengthen their bank- 
ing systems. Had there been adequate 
legislation and rigorous supervision, the 
excessive borrowings that went into real 
estate, the stock market and unproduct- 
ive industrial expansion would have 
been noticed and checked before they 
ballooned out of control. Corruption and 
cronyism exacerbated these problems. ” 

Mr. Lee said that when the crisis came 
to a head, for several months political 
leaders and their officials in the finance 
and banking sectors refused to accept 
the market's verdict. 

"They did not accept that things had 
gone wrong and that their weak banking 
systems and loose credit policies had 
been at fault,’ ’ he said. ‘ ‘Their refusal to 
accept the new realities made investors 
sell out and cut their losses. This stam- 
pede deepened the crisis. Investors lost 
confidence not just in particular projects 
or countries but in the entire region." 

Mr. Lee said the root of the problems 
was political. 

“Ministers had not heeded the warn- 
ing signals -from the market because 
they were preoccupied with political 
difficulties,” Mr. Lee said. “The Thais 
had six governments in five years, and 
none had die time to attend to the gaping 
current-account deficits. Malaysian 
Prune Minister Dr. Mahathir con- 
demned foreign speculators.” 

As for Indonesia, Mr. Lee said. Pres- 
ident Suharto “thought that he could 
ride out this crisis as be had ridden so 
many others in the past 30 years.” 
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Netscape: Surfing Through Rough Seas 


By Steve Lohr 

New York Tunes Service 
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EW YORK— Net- 
scape Communica- 
tions Corp. has 
suffered through a 
humbling month. Once the 
highest flier of the Internet, 
Netscape said in January that 
it would report a loss for 1997 
of $1153! million and lay off 
400 of its 3,200 workers. 

The crowning indignity 
came last week, as it seemed 
that Netscape bad moved 
from a turnaround situation to 
takeover bait — a speculative 
stock. On Wednesday, Net- 
scape’s stock rose because of 
rumors that Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc. might buy the com- 
pany. 

The next day, Netscape 
rose again on reports that die 
com pan y was in ralks with 
several industry rivals — 
Sun, Oracle Corp.. Interna- 
tional Business Machines 
Corp. and America Online 
Inc. — about selling all or part 
of itself. Netscape gained 35 
percent last week, finishing at 
$21,625 — far below its 52- 
week high of $49.50 set July 
16. 

Netscape refused to com- 
ment publicly on the reports. 
But in an e-mail message to 
employees Thursday, James 
Badcsdale, the company's 
chief executive, said, “These 
rumors are damaging to us 
and extremely distracting." 

On Friday, Mr. Barksdale 


again did not seem eager to 
auction off Netscape, people 
who attended a company 
meeting said. Speaking to 
mare than 2,000 employees, 
he urged them to stay focused 
on their jobs. “We’ve defied 
the odds before, and we can do 
it again,” he said. 

Despite its recent losses. 
Netscape “has viable busi- 
ness opportunities without 
selling out,’ ' saidDavid Read- 
erman, an analyst at Nations- 
Banc Montgomery Securities 
Inc. Mir. Readerman is not a 
Netscape enthusiast, having 
pulled his buy recommenda- 
tion off the company more 
than a year ago, when the 
stock was trading at $40. 

But clearly, the company 
faces difficult transition, ana- 
lysts say. Mary McCaffrey, an 
analysr at BT Alex. Brown, 
estimates that Netscape com- 
pany will not return to prof- 
itability until the third quarter. 
She expects Netscape to lose 
$3 million this year on sales of 
$573 million. 

Netscape, which intro- 
duced the first commercial 
World Wide Web browser, is 
undo - intense pressure from 
Microsoft Corp. Netscape 
still has an estimated 60 per- 
cent share of the browser mar- 
ket, compared with about 35 
percent for Microsoft. But 
Microsoft, which has Long 
had a policy of giving away 
its Internet Explorer browser, 
is gaining fast 

Netscape was especially 


hit in the fourth quarter, when 
its revenue from so-called cli- 
ent software, which includes 
its Navigator browser, 
(hopped to $12 million from 
$52 million a year earlier. 

The company’s other busi- 
nesses — advertising and 
electronic commerce on its 
popular Web site and sales of 
Internet software used on 
comparer hubs, or servers — 
grew, but not enough to offset 
the drop in its client software 
sales. 

To cope, Netscape an- 
nounced two steps Jan. 22. It 
said it would match Microsoft 
by giving away its Navigator 
browser, and it said it would 
freely distribute the basic pro- 
gramming code for its pop- 
ular Communicator suite of 
software products, including 
the browser. Both moves are 
intended to spread Netscape’s 
technology and brand — at- 
tracting people and advertis- 
ing dollars ro its Web site and 
bringing in corporate custom- 
ers for its server software. 

What signs of life should 
prospective Netscape in- 
vestors look for? Analysts 


point to four, a stabilization or 
an uptick in Netscape's share 
of the browser market; dec- 
larations by PC makers or In- 
ternet service providers that 
they will use Navigator as 
their preferred browser, strong 
growth in the company’s sales 
of server software to large cor- 
porations, and, of course, a 
return to profitability. 

More than anything else, 
says Kathey Hale of 
Dajaquest Inc., they should 
watch Netscape’s core busi- 
ness of selling software to 
companies. That business is 
growing strongly, but Net- 
scape needs to persuade many 
more corporations to choose 
its technology over 1 that of 
rivals such as Microsoft 
Ms. Hale estimates that Net- 
scape's software sales to cor- 
porations more than doubled 
last year, to $276 million, bur 
that figure included consider- 
able revenue from software 
that it will now give away. 

Internet address: 
cyberscapefcviht.corn 

• Recent technology articles : 
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AOL Beds Up Content 

On-Line Firm Set to Put Premium on Internet 


By Rajiv Chandrasekaran 

Washington Post Service 
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WASHINGTON — America Online Inc. is expected to 
integrate its Internet programming division back under its 
flagship on-line service, a move that indicates AOL wants to 
develop interactive content more with its, own money than 
outside capita], sources familiar with the strategy change said 
Feb. e AOL also will announce as early as Monday thai Robert 
a m Pittman, president of the division that runs the on-line service, 
us ixf will become the company’s chief operating officer and will 
oversee the content development operations, the sources said. 
Mr. Pittman, a former cable television and real estate ex- 
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ecu live who joined AOL in late 1996. has long been viewed as 
the company’s second-in-command, after Steve Case, the 
chief executive. . 

In late 1996, a financially struggling AOL split itself up into 
three divisions: the on-line service, fie content development 
division and the network access provider. The company sold 
die network access division, ANS Communications Inc., to 
WorldCom Inc. in a three-way deal with H&R Block Inc., die 
owner of theCompuServe Inc. on-line service, thatnetted AOL 
$175 million in cash and the subscribers of CompuServe. 

The content development division, called AOL Studios, 
was made , into a separate unit to line up outside investors to 
fund its on-line programming. The division, which was in- 
tended to be self-supporting, creates interactive content that 
appears both on AUL’s proprietary service and the broader 
World Wide Web. 

Initial efforts to lure outside investors were not as suc- 
cessful as the company had hoped, analysts said. At the same 
time, AOL found itself flush with cash from the WorldCom 
deal and a recent $300 million debt offering. 

As the company focuses more on the on-line service, 
content development also has become more important. 

“AOL has moved very successfully from a connectivity- 
based business to a content and commerce-based business,” 
said Jonathan Cohen, an analyst with UBS Securities Inc. 
“It’s only natural that they invest more in content,” 
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James Wolfensohn, president of the World Bank, left, meeting with President-elect Kim Dae Jung in Seoul. 

Seoul Opens the Door a Little Wider 

Foreigners to Re Allowed Into Short-Term Money Markets Next Week 


By Don Kirk 

Inierruwoniil Herald Tribune 


SEOLfi. — The government unveiled 
plans Sunday to allow foreigners into 
short-term corporate money markets as 
of next Monday, in another move to 
open the country's financial markets. 

The decision, a renewed effort at lur- 
ing foreign currency into a cash-short 
economy, means that foreign investors 
can purchase commercial paper, or 
short-term corporate debt, and corpo- 
rate brads through commercial banks 
and other institutions. 

South Korean officials saw the de- 
cision as fulfilling part of the $60 billion 
bailout program arranged by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, which has 
mandated the opening of financial mar- 
kets here. Foreigners until now were 
limited to purchasing long-term cor- 
porate bonds. 

The primary motive behind the move, 
however, was the hope that an infusion 
of foreign investment would help lower 
interest rates, which have been hovering 
above 20 percent after reaching a high 
of 32 percent in December. 

Officials have been calling for a de- 
crease in interest rates to between 16 
percent and 18 percent, saying it was the 
only way South Korean companies 
could borrow the funds they needed to 
turn out the products for export that they 
view as essential to economic recovery. 

The government announced the 
move just as two figures heavily in- 
volved in the country’s economic future 
were concluding visits here. 

James Wolfensohn, president of the 
World Bank, and Hubert Neiss, the Asia- 
Pacific director of the IMF. cautioned 
against what they saw as premature ef- 


forts on the part of South Korean leaders 
to bring interest rates down. 

Mr. Wolfensohn, at die end of a six- 
nation tour of Asia, told reporters that “it 
is very necessaiy to have a high interest 
policy to stabilize the situation at the 
time of crisis." He attributed the relative 
stability of the South Korean stock mar- 
ket and the won over the past few weeks 
to just that policy, saying “You have 
already seen positive results of that." 

Mr. Wolfensohn repeated the warn- 
ing in a meeting Saturday with Pres- 
ident-elect Kim Dae Jung. “Korea 
needs high interest rates to stabilize the 
markets,” a spokesman for Mr. Kim 
quoted Mr. Wolfensohn as having said. 

Mr. Wolfensohn also pledged to 
speed up $2 billion in aid to South Korea 
to help extricate itself from its financial 
crisis, Agence France-Presse reported. 

"As you know, we have already ad- 
vanced $3 billion toward the Economic 
Reconstruction Loan and are looking at 
a further $2 billion very shortly and a 
further $5 billion during the course of 
the year.” Mr. Wolfensohn said at a 
news conference in Seoul on Saturday. 

Asked when the $2 billion would 
arrive, he said, “Within the next two or 
three weeks, probably.” 

The World Bank in December pledged 
as much as $10 billion to South Korea as 
part of the IMF assistance program. 

Mr. Neiss, leading an IMF team for a 
quarterly report on South Korea’s econ- 
omy, also warned against lowering in- 
terest rales in a meeting with Finance 
Minister Urn Chang Yuel but said they 
might go down gradually as the econ- 
omy improved. 

The Finance Ministry revised the 
long-standing rules on foreign invest- 
ment after representatives of govern- 


ment, business and labor reached a com- 
promise on a bill that would permit 
layoffs under "emergency" circum- 
stances by cash-strapped companies. 

Amid a wave of corporate bank- 
ruptcies, officials hoped potential for- 
eign investors would be heartened both 
by the new rules and the assurance of ar 
least a postponement of threats of strikes 
by thousands of embittered workers. 

The Finance Ministry, announcing 
the decision, said the opening of the 
short-term finance market would “fur- 
ther accelerate inflows of foreign cap- 
ital" and thus "improve the nations 
foreign-exchange situation. ’ ’ 

In an effort to reassure foreign in- 
vestors, the ministry said they could 
"freely withdraw their funds out of the 
country.*’ Foreigners have often com- 
plained of bureaucratic measures that 
restrict their freedom both to invest and 
to withdraw their funds. 

It said South Korea's foreign-ex- 
change control law and banking reg- 
ulations would be amended to accom- 
modate the latest liberalization steps. 

Foreign investors wishing to invest in 
the South Korean money market must 
follow the same procedures for bond 
investments, which include registration 
with the Securities Supervisory Board 
and the opening of a won-denominated 
account at a local foreign-exchange 
bank. 

As pan of the effort to attract foreign 
investment, the ministry also gave com- 
mercial banks authority to sell com- 
mercial paper. Merchant banks previ- 
ously were the only institutions 
authorized to handle commercial paper, 
but toe government closed 10 merchant 
banks last week and warned that still 
more may have to shur their doors. 


Puzzled Dollar Traders Whit for Tokyo 


By Carl Gewirtz 

Imerruiional Herald Tribune 


PARIS — Is Japan going to con- 
vincingly postpone plans to cut its 
deficit and really stimulate an eco- 
nomic recovery? 

Are U.S. interest rates headed lower 
because January's lackluster exports 
indicate a slowdown? Or is domestic 
demand, as shown by toe increase in 
January employment, strong enough 
to keep U.S. growth at a robust level? 

Is Western Europe more, or less, 
exposed than the United States to toe 
feared economic headwinds stirred by 
toe financial crisis in East Asia? 

Foreign-exchange dealers are look- 
ing eagerly for answers. But until they 
become evident, analysts predict 
choppy, nervous conditions in the cur- 
rency markets, with the dollar trading 
in a narrow range. Whether this will be 
a move to greater strength or signif- 
icant weakness is open to debate. 

The first hurdle, analysts agree, is 
the Japanese government’s supple- 
mentary spending package expected to 
be announced Feb. 20, on the eve of 
the winter meeting of finance min- 
isters from the Group of Seven in- 
dustrialized countries. 


Dealers at toe major banks report 
that trading has become unusually 
light since the late-January early-Feb- 
ruary selling that drove fie dollar to 
recent lows of 1.7505 Deutsche marks 
and 122.78 yen. 

The dollar ended last week at 1.8083 
DM and 124,0 1 yen, and dealers figure 
that toe least stable operators — spec- 
ulators betting on a big dollar advance 
— have been shaken out They say toe 
market is now controlled by long-term 
investors who are content to hold dol- 
lars and , for the moment, see no reason 
to dump toe currency. 

“You need an event to turn the 
mood negative on the dollar,” said one 
trader, wary that the Late-monto events 
might provide such an excuse. 

A real change in Japan's fiscal 
policy could provide such a spark. 
Indeed, Jim O’Neill at Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. is convinced it is coming 
and sees the dollar trading in a weaker 
range of 1 10 to 120 yen. 



promising 

domestic demand, mere is wide skep- 
ticism that the government, which has 
staked so much on reducing its fiscal 
deficit, is about to radically alter di- 
rection. In addition, the Japanese econ- 


omy has slowed so much that some 
Western analysts fear a supplemental 
spending plan may do nothing more 
than arrest toe slowdown, rather than 
help toe economy mm toe comer. 

WJiile Tokyo is rife with specu- 
lation of a new minibudget to foe! a 
recovery, such a plan is not likely to 
emerge until April, after toe actual 
budget has been approved. 

Those who doubt forceful action is 
impending, such as Jesper Koll at J. P. 
Morgan & Co. in Tokyo, see the dollar 
more likely to rise toward 140 yen than 
to fall to 110 yen. 

“Until toe G-7 meeting is over,” 
said Ravi Bulchandani at Morgan 
Stanley, Dean Winer, Discover & Co. 
in London, “market participants will 
worry that the Japanese will be suc- 
cessful in getting language included in 
toe G-7 communique that suggests 
that it is unsafe to short toe yen. ’ ’ 

Meanwhile, toe dollar has lost sup- 
port against the Deutsche mark because 
the yield on one-yealr and two-year 
dollar paper has fallen below the rate of 
overnight money — signaling an an- 
ticipation of a decline in U.S. rates. At 
toe same time, three-month German 
rates are indicating almost a half-point 
increase by the end of the year. 


A Combination Ahead for Italy’s Big Banks? 


Bloomberg News 

MILAN — Banca Commercials Itali- 
ana SpA, Banca di Roma SpA and 
Credito I taliano. SpA — three of Italy ’s 
largest banks — are considering a mer- 
ger to create the nation's biggest bank, 
the newspaper La Repubblica reported 
over toe weekend. 

The leaders of toe three banks or their 
holding companies discussed the proj- 
ect last week with Antonio Fazio, the 
central bank governor, toe report said. 

According to La Repubblica, Me- 
diobanca’s controlling shareholder syn- 
dicate will meet Wednesday. The group 
will discuss a possible sale of new stock 
to fund its portion of Assicurazioni Gen- 
erali SpA’s capital increase and may 
also consider the three-bank merger 
project, the paper said. 


Mediobanca has close ties to Banca 
Commerciale and Credito Italiano 
through a network of cross-sharehold- 
ings. 

A spokesman for Banca Commer- 
ciale declined to comment on the report. 
Executives at Credito and Banca Roma 
could not be readied for comment Me- 
diobanca never comments on toe bank’s 
activities. 

Speculation of a merger between the 
three banks resurfaced in recent weeks 
as two other large Italian banks ac- 
celerated plans to merge. 

On Friday, Istituto Bancario San 
Paolo di Torino SpA approved plans to 

E ursue negotiations to merge with rival 
itituto Mobiliare Italiano SpA, creating 
Italy’s laigest bank and its second- 
biggest investment bank. 


Italy's banking industry in recent 
months has been rife with speculation 
about mergers and acquisitions to pre- 
pare for the single currency, or euro, in 
1999. Bank executives say the single 
currency will eliminate many of the 
financial barriers between countries that 
have limited expansion of banks across 
borders and will herald heightened com- 
petition in Italy. 

“The Italian banking system needs to 
have a few institutions with the critical 
mass that will allow them to compete 
with foreign banks when the single cur- 
rency takes off after May,” said Donato 
Loscalzo, a partner at toe Italian in- 
vestment bank Gallo & Co. 

Uniting Banca Commerciale, Banca 
di Roma and Credito Italiano would 
dwarf the IMI-San Paolo combination. 
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CAPITAL MARKETS ON MONDAY 


Heavy New Supply of Bonds This Week Is Expected to Limit Price Gains 


' Ccrr**lfd by Our Siajf From Dxpasbn 

* CHICAGO — TheU.S. Treasury bond 
market ended last week on a positive note, 
but a heavy offering of supply, U.S. eco- 
nomic data and politics all will weigh into 
this week's price mix, analysts said. 

. The highlight last week was the Janu- 
ary noofarm payroll report, issued Friday, 
Which featured a larger-than -expected 


US. CREDIT MARKETS 


increase of 358,000 jobs, Patrick Dimick 
pf UBS Securities in New York said . 

' A closer look at the data, he said. 


showed that special factors such as con- 
struction employment may have over- 
stated the payroll gain, making the repot 
less inflationary and thus less scary to the 
hood market than it at first seemed. 

. The yield on the benchmark 30-year 
Treasury bond finished the week at 5.92 


percent, up from 5.81 percent a week 
earlier, despite felling Friday. 

The Treasury will offer $13 billion in 
three-year notes Tuesday, $12 billion in 

10-year notes Wednesdayand$ 10 billion 

in 29%-year bonds Thursday — an ex- 
pansion in supply feat is expected to keep 
a Ud on market gains, analysts 

But the combination of maturing 
Treasury issues and coming coupon pay- 
ments will give some investors a surplus 
of cas h, which should help underpin de- 
mand for the new issues, said John 
Canavan of Stone & McCarthy Inc. 

Kathleen Camilli, directorof econom- 
ic research at Tucker Anthony, said re- 
tail sales for January, due to be released 
Thursday, and fee Richmond Federal 
Reserve Bank survey for January, due 
Tuesday. - probably would indicate a 
weakening economy. 

'This creates a positive environment 


for Treasury refunding but as usual 


leaves dealers having to buy paper at 
reasonably expensive levels. " she said. 


reasonably expensive levels. ' ’ she said. 

The retail sales report will be key, Mr. 
Dimick said, v ‘but first will come jock- 
eying for positions” ahead of the auc- 
tions. 

“Retail sales are going to be held 
down because of weak auto sales during 
fee month,” said Anthony Chan, chief 
economist at Banc One Investment Ad- 
visors. Bat he pointed out feat; chain- 
store sales for January, reported last 
week, were strong. 

Political developments, both in Asia 
and in the White House, will continue to 
have an impact on fee volatility of fee 
market, Mr. Chan added. 

Many of fee top financial advisory 
firms have been urging investors to add 
to their corporate securities holdings. 

With a measure of stability returning 


Most Active International Bends 


| The 250 most active International bonds traded 
through the Emoctear system far the week end- 
ing Feb. a Prices supplied by Tetekurs. 


Rnk Non . Cpn Maturity Prior Yield Rnk Name Cpn Maturity Price Yield 


Cm Maturity Price YWd 


Austrian Schilling 


6W 07/15/27 1064000 5.8700 


British Pound 


79 Anninston 8.09040102/22 984000 

T59 Annlngton F zero 01/10/23 16 

169 Bn ResM Hous 11.12609/30/50 146J7&5 
7 70 FHypoftk Cerrfr 696 02/04/08 99.10 

193 Aire Valley zero 11/04/39 99.7500 

194 EIB 6 11/26/04 98-0583 

2371ADBK 6400006/26/00 974519 

247 Annlngton zero 12/07/22 1816 


Canadian Dollar 


192 Canada TNH zero 07/09/96 97.9360 54000 


Danish Krone 


5 Denmark 

8 

8 Denmark 

7 

36 Denmark 

7 

37 Denmark 

9 

55 Denmark 

6 

70 Denmark 

9 

71 Denmark 

0 

72 Denmark 

6 

78 Denmark 

7 

84 Denmark 

6 

96 Denmark 

6 

97 Denmark 

8 

125 Realkred 

7 

126 Nykredlt 

7 

(47Nykredlt 

6 

187 Denmark 

4 

226 Nykreatt 

6 

232 Denmark 

7 

233 Denmark 

5 

Deutsche Mark 


8 02/1 S,M 
7 11/15/07 

7 11/10/24 

9 11/15/00 

6 11/15/09 
9 11/15/98 

8 05/15/03 

6 11/15/02 

7 12/15/04 
6 12/1Q/99 

6 02/15(99 

8 11/15/01 

7 10/01/29 
7 1 001/29 
6 1001/26 

4 02/15/00 

6 10/01/19 

7 02/15/98 

5 0*15/05 


7154073 

1114936 

113.9109 

ITT40 

103.7033 

1034500 

114.1227 

104.7068 

110.1500 

1034500 

1014700 

111.1000 

994000 

99-8500 

96.9000 

994300 

98.1000 

1004500 

98.9700 


76 Germany 

77 Germany 
80 Dapfo 

83 Treuhand 
85 Germany 
87 Germany 
89 Germany 

91 Germany SP 

92 Treuhand 

93 Allianz Pin 
98Treuhand 

101 Germany 

102 Germany Tbllls 

103 Germany 

105 Germany 

106 Germany 
107Treuhand 
108 Germany 
112Treuhand 

115 Germany 

116 Germany 
1 20 Germany 
122 Germany 

124 Helaba Inti Fin 
130 Germany 
133 Germany 
135 Germany 
139 Germany FRN 
146Treuhand 
157 Germany 
160 Germany 
165 Germany 
182Treuhand 
186 KFW 
189 Germany FRN 

201 Germany TMUs 

202 Dsl Fin 

21 2 BadWuert L Rn 
214 Germany 
225 Land Berlin 
227 Germany 
235 Germany 


616 07/15/03 


5 05/21/01 

5 02/03/05 

6 11/12/03 
TYi 11/11/04 
6* 09/15/99 
316 12/18/98 
zero 07/04/27 

7 11/25/99 

3 02AU/Q3 

614 07/29/99 
7Vft 12/20/02 
zero 07/17/98 
8*4 05/22/00 

7 01/1*00 
316 09/1*98 
6 Vi 03/04/04 
54ft 0*22/99 
5* 04/29/99 
m 12/02/98 
6Vft 0*20/99 
5* 0*28/99 
5U 02/25/98 
SVj 0204/13 
64) 07/15/04 
6% 02/24/99 
714 01/20/00 
34987 09/3*04 


5 12/17/98 
8V6 08/21/00 
716 12/20/99 
6(4 02/2Q/98 
5 01/14/99 

4 02/52/00 
3400004/06/00 
zero 04/17/98 
4 V5 02/04/03 
5% 02/05/10 
6I« 03/2*98 
5)6 02/28/06 
5Vft 10/20/98 
71* 02/21/00 


1084338 
1023000 
994150 
1064905 
114.9800 
1044748' 
99.8807 
1845 
1054600 
1084860 
1034700 
1104970 
984178 
110.0382 
105-5700 
99.9400 
1074000 
1014600 
1024315 
1024600 
1024700 
1024142 
100.0924 
984300 
770.6000 
103.1600 
106.0160 
994200 
101.1100 
109.1709 
1074995 i 
100.0850 
101.1900 
99.9200 
99.7900 
994827 : 
994650 
994279 ! 
1004100 , 
1014000 ! 
101.1000 : 
107.2129 


Japanese Yen 


1 78 ExtmBK Japan Z9i 07/28U5 1067500 24900 


180 Worid Bank 
230 Japan Dev Bk 


4(6 06/20/00 1084500 4.1600 
6(6 09/20/01 1184021 54900 


245 EXImBk Japan 43/4 10/01/13 1112132 34600 


South African Rand 


zero 12/31/1 B 64750 134200 


Spanish Peseta 


7.9000023302 1114392 74800 


Swedish Krona 


95 Sweden 1036 10(6 


100 Sweden 
138 Sweden 
149 Sweden 
166 Sweden 1037 
184 Sweden 


05/0500 1104695 9-2500 
02/09/05 1024637 54300 
05/05/03 1214925 84100 
0V12/O2 100.9938 54500 
08/15/0 7 1764387 64500 
01/21/99 1054406 104100 


U.S. Dollar 


Dutch Guilder 


1 Germany 

2 Germany 
4 Germany 

- 6 Germany 
7 Germany 
9 Germany 

10 Germany 

11 Gamany 

12 Germany 

13 Germany 

14 .Treuhand 

15 Germany 

16 Germany 
•••17 Germany 

18 Treuhand 

19 Germany 

20 Germany 
-21 Germany 

22 Germany 94 

23 Germany 

24 Germany 

25 Germany 
—26 Treuhand 

28 Gemiany 

29 Germany 

31 Germany 

32 Germany 

33 Germany 
35 Germany 

38 TrwihamS 

39 Treuhand 

40 Germany 

44 Germany 

45 Treuhand 

46 Germany 

47 Treuhand 
*■51 Germany 

54 Treuhand 
56 Germany 
* 58 Germany 

60 Germany 

61 Germany 

62 Germany 

64 Germany 

65 Germany 
_ 66 Germany 

67 Germany 

68 Germany 
—73 Treuhand 

75 Germany 


6 07/04/07 1064248 
514 01/04/08 1013697 

4 14 12/17/99 1004500 

6 01/04/07 1064252 

6(6 03/15/00 1044811 
4 (ft 08/19/02 99.7262 
6(6 07/04/27 111.7881 
8 01/21/02 1123357 
8 07/224*2 11X7648 
81ft 09/2001 112/7427 
7Vft 01/29/03 110.7878 
61ft 05/12/05 1114300 
56ft 01/04/28 98.7216 
TV4 01AWK 1143400 
Vh 09(09/04 114.71 <W 
6(4 0406/06 1084866 
0(* 08/20/01 114.1000 

5 08/20/01 102.1400 
6'A 01/04/24 107.7500 
314 03/19/99 1000200 
6(6 10/14/05 109-5700 
4(6 05/17/02 lOall 61 
64ft 07/09/03 109.1548 

6 06(2806 1083387 


52 Netherlands 
63 Netherlands 
69 Netherlands 
74 Netherlands 
82 Netherlands 
88 Netherlands 
110 Netherlands 
123 Netherlands 
137 Netherlands 
145 Netherlands 
148 Netherlands 

151 Netherlands 

152 Netherlands SP 

153 Netherlands 
156Neth«tands- 
158 Netherlands' 
168 Netherlands 
174 Netherlands 
179 Netherlands 
181 Netherlands 
190Nefherian 
191 Netherlands 
195 Netherlands 
204 Netherlands 

206 Netherlands 

207 Netherlands 
218 Netherlands 
223 Netherlands 


514 02/15/07 101.8433 
9 01/15/01 1124000 
6Vk 07/15/98 101.1400 
8(6 03/15/01 111.9607 
5(4 07/15/08 100.9763 
544 09/15/02 1044500 
814 054)1/00 109-7160 
8(4 02/15/00 106.9768 
7 03/15/99 1033913 
S3* 01/15/04 105.1773 
8(4 06/15/02 1144700 
7(6 06/15/99 1044753 
zero 01/15/23 235500 
7Vk 01/15/23 124.9173 
9(4 13/3*00113.0120 
m 04/T5/10-1204S40 
8(4 09/15/07 1234493 
8(4 09/15/01 1142447 
7 06/15/05 1124500 
6(6 04/1503 108-5000 
zero 03/31/98 99.5438 
7* 01/15/00 1062033 
7(4 10/01/04 113.6000 

6 01/15/06 106.7000 
7 U 03/11/05 116-90 
9 1*1*00 111.9133 
9 05/15/00 1104167 

7 02/15/03 1105394 


3 Brazil Cap 4<4 04/15/14 914242 4.9200 

27 Argentina par L 5Vft 03/31/23 75.B649 72500 

30 Argentina W* 03/29/05 86.9938 74900 

34Aroenfth0 9(4 09/19/27 944836 102200 

41 Vnesheco 6.718812/02/15 65.7061 102300 
. 42 Brazil 10(6 05/15/27 94.9156 104700 

43 Mexico 11V6 05/15/26 119.3040 94400 

48 Brazil L 6 »Vh 04/15(06 844281 74800 

49 Argentina 11(6 01/30/17 1134787 10.0200 

50 Russia 10 06/ 26(07 89428411.1800 

57 Brazil FRN 6V» 01/01/01 67.0119102600 

59 Venezuela 9(4 09/15/27 89-2693 10.3600 

86 Venezuela 6V*. 12/18/07 852391 7.9900 

90 Potand Inter 4 10/27/14 884388 44300 

94 Brazil par 23 514 04/15/24 7X4063 7.1500 

99 Ontario Hyd 6.1 00001/30/08 100.171 9 64900 

104 Bulgaria FRN 6*1. 07/28/11 7X1973 8.9700 

109 Mexico 6(4 12/21/19 852188 74300 

111 Mexico pa 6(4 (2/31/19 864990 72100 

113 Brazil S21 FRN 6V* 04/1S/2A 814750 8.1700 

11 7 Argentina FRN 5414504/01/01 100.1680 54100 

118 Hi Heinz 51ft 02/0303 994206 52900 

119SNCF 5V, 01/3003 994440 54600 

127 Fannie Mae F 5U 01/15(03 984394 54200 

131 Brazil S.L FRN 6(t 04/15/12 75.7175 8.9100 

132 Mexico 9h 01/15/07 1104574 a9500 

134 Depta Ban FRN 5.741301/22/99 99.9660 52400 
136 Mexico 9M Q2/06/D1 107.1571 9.1000 

140IRBD 5 (ft 02/02/01 99.9324 54000 

141 Ecuador FRN 3V. 02/28/15 64.8723 5.0100 


141 Ecuador FRN 3V. 02/28/15 64.8723 5.0100 

1 42 Mexico D FRN 6(6 12/28/19 932171 72400 

143 Council Euro 514 01/14/021002619 52300 


144 Argentina FRN 5414509A)l/02 1 1 84500 4.7400 

154 Poland FRN 6*Jft* 10/27/24 98.0737 64200 

155 Bar Com Ext. 714 02/02/04 962590 743 00 

161 Mexico A FRN 6492512/31/19 93.0625 7.1900 

162 Italy 6 (ft 09/27/23 1064901 64600 

163 Venezuela par A 6* 03/31/20 854927 74000 

164Nomvr zero 02/15/34 100.0398 0-0000 

167 Argentina FRN .6% 03/31/23 844377 8.1400 
171 Mexico 11(ft 09/15/16 1194916 94300 

173 Mexico B FRN 6417212/31/19 932790 7.0900 
176 British Gas zero 11/04/21 202500 6.9500 
177BgbFin Ireland 6(6 0*19/01 101.1250 6.1800 
183 Canada 6(6 0*28/06 1064278 64300 

188 Brazil Cbond S.L 4|ft 0*1*14 912057 4.9300 
196Bayerische 6(ft 11/19/01 1024181 64400 
197AmVestorsC 6-047701/0509 9X9080 6.1100 
1 98 Venezuela par B 614 0301/20 87.1250 7.7500 
200Argentln 8(6 05/09/02 97.B583 8.9400 

203 Na Austr Bk 6425001/21/08 100.0000 .6J1300 
205TMCC 7 06/11/07 1064870 64600 

209Mbna 6V* 12/10/02 994400 64300 

210Mexia>CFRN 6.718812/31/19 934187 7.1800 
211 Bulgaria FRN 6V* 07/2*24 77.1735 84000 
213IADB 6 (ft 1*22417 104.1608 6.1200 

215 Brazil L FRN 6^6* 04/1*06 83.9419 7.9700 

216 Russia 9(6 11/27/01 9X9877 94400 


3 Vs 0*1*99 99-5900 


4 09/17/99 100.1933 
9 1*2*00 11X0489 
BVft 02/2*01 1114500 
89ft 12/2*00 1124332 
716 1*01/02 11X1387 
71ft 12/02/02 1114609 
SVi 0*15/00 10X8937 
6 01/05/06 106-4000 
(Aft 07/01/99 10X3733 
4V» 02/22/02 100.4475 
6«i 06/11/03 1105900 
5(6 08/22/00 1034611 
6*. 0*1*04 1104700 
B(* 07/2*00 110.6363 
84ft 05/21/01 1122268 
414 11/2*01 1014100 
6 02/2*98 1004650 
7A 10/21/02 1112148 
SA 02/21/01 10X8600 
6 09/1*03 1064081 
9 01/2*01 11X9947 
634 04/22/03 1094405 
5V» 11/21/00 1024772 
6 (ft 04/2*03 1084853 
6 02/16416 106.4900 


81 France OAT 
1140KB 
129 Britain 
ISOFronc&BTAN 
185 Italy 

199 France BTAN 
208 Britain 
21 7 Britain T-nate 
224 Fiance OAT 
229 France OAT 


51ft 04/2*07 
5W 04/2*00 

4 01/2*00 
4(ft 07/12/02 
Zero 0*07/11 

6 0*1*0) 
9Vft 0*21/01 

5 01/26/99 
9(4 04/25/00 

6 04/2*04 


10X0000 

99.0146 

99.4650 

995885 

474750 

1044525 

1114325 

100.7164 

1I04B0O 

106.0000 


213IADB 

215 Brazil L FRN 

21 6 Russia 


21 9 Brazil S.L FRN (34 04/15/12 763688 84500 


French Franc 


221 Higbyieid 

222 Bayerische 


zero 02/20/1 1 1004156 04000 
6 10/16/00 984288 6.1200 


231 Brazil SJ. FRN 6(6 04/1*09 79.8725 84500 


53 France 4.110001/25/09 994400 4.1300 

128CybervaJ FRN 3.715207/06/02 1004300 X7100 
220 CADES 5Vft 1*2*08 985000 54000 

234FranceOAT 5>ft 1*254)7 10X7600 5.3500 

242 Finland 4445O06A8/O9 90.9351 54300 


Greek Drachma 


236 Ecuador par 

238 Santander Inll 

239 EIB /Regs 

240 Italy RegW. 

241 Federal Ha 

243 Deuts Siedl 

244 Credit Local 
246 Bank Scotia 
248 Peru Pdi 
249Hypothefcen 


3(4 02/28/25 54-2500 6-4500 
sn 01/3*03 99.7663 54900 
54ft 02/03/05 99-3875 5.6600 
5 06/2*01 144.1299 3.4700 
5Vft 01/21/03 994773 54200 
5(6 02/04/05 99.4293 5.7800 
61ft 07/16/01 10X0180 63700 
7 12/31/99 100J438 6.9800 

4 03/07/17 66.8750 5.9800 


54ft 01/1*03 99.7973 54400 


172 Greek Ne FRN zero 12/31/02 1034000 0.0000 250 Commerzbank 548000*04/98 9919819 54800 


The Week Ahead: World Economic Calendar, Feb. 9-13 


A schedule ol tola week's economic and finanoal evanta. compiled for the international Hers/d Tnbune by Btoamterg Buoness News. 


Asia-Pacific 


Europe 


Americas 


Expected Manila: Capital Markets Develop- 
Thts Week ment Project holds.a seminar on 
portfolio management. Tuesday to 
Thursday. 

Seoul: Japan’s Korean economic 
- team visits South Korea to examine 

investment environment Monday to 
Friday. 


Madrid: January unemployment 
rate; January inflation figures; Jan- 
uary M4 money supply figures. 
Earnings expected: Banco Pinto & 
Sotto Mayor SA. Banco Totta & 
Acores SA, Credito Predial Por- 
tugues SA. 


New York: Morgan Stanley, Dean 
Witter, Discover & Co.’s global chem- 
ical group holds Global Chemical 
Conference. Monday to Wednes- 
day. 

San Jose, California: DC1 spon- 
sors Internet Expo. Tuesday to 
Thursday. Convention Center. 


Monday 
Feb. 9 


Singapore: Lehman Brothers Inc. 
holds presentation on its outlook for 
1998 global economy. 

Tokyo: January wholesale price in- 
dex; Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation releases December machine 
tool orders. 


Bern: January jobless figures. 
Prague: January consumer price in- 
dex. 

Rome: November trade with Euro- 
pean Union countries and Decem- 
ber trade with non-EU countries. 


Detroit Economic Club of Detroit 
holds luncheon. Speakers include 
Chrysler Corp.'s chief executive. 
Robert Eaton. Cobo Conference/Ex- 
hibition Center. 

Mexico City: January inflation; Jan- 
uary producer price index. 


Tuesday 
Feb. 10 


Tokyo: December figures on public- Frankfurt DresdnerBank In vest- 
works construction starts; Economic mentgruppe AG news conference 
Planning Agency holds a meeting to on German Investment outlook, 
forecast the effect on Japan of ecc- Paris: January business confidence 
nomic reforms. survey. 


Washington: December wholesale 
inventories; initial estimate for 
fourth-quarter productivity; UR Red- 
book Research's weekly retail sales 
index. 

Earnings expected: Applied Mate- 
rials Inc., Barrick Gold Corp. 


Wednesday Manila: President Fidel Ramos pre- 
' Feb. 11 skies over an economic summit with 
business executives. 

Annual meetings: DB Group Ltd., 
Jade Technologies. 

Earnings expected: Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia Ltd. 


Copenhagen: November current- 
account and trade balance 
Mainz, Germany: Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl speaks at German cham- 
ber of industry and commerce's con- 
ference. 


Coral Gables, Florida: Securities' 
regulators of the Americas meet to 
discuss region wide programs to pro- 
mote savings. 

Mexico City: December revised 
trade balance; foreign-reserves da- 
ta. 


Thursday 
.Feb. 12 


Sydney: January labor data. 
Tokyo: December and 1997 cur- 


Brussets: European Automobile 

Manufacturers Association reports 


rent-account balance; domestic and West European new-car registration 
overseas securities investments for data for January. 


December and 1997; January do- 
mestic used vehicle sales. 


Madrid: January inflation figures. 
Earnings expected Shell .Transport 
& Trading Co. 


Atlanta: Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta releases monthly index on 
manufacturing in the Southeastern 
states. 

Washington: January retail sales; 
weekly unemployment claims. 


to Asian markets and economies — and 
with corporate profits still on track to 
rise this year, if not as much as in 1997 
— such firms as Lehman Brothers lnc_ 
Morgan Stanley, Dean Writer, Discover 
& Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. have 
been urging clients to increase their cor- 
porate bond holdings as a percentage of 
fixed-income investments. 

Corporate bonds are offering, more 
value than most other bonds because 
tbeir prices have been reduced by a raft of 
new bonds and concern feat Asia's prob- 
lems would crimp corporate profits. By 
contrast. Treasury bonds have rallied so 
much in recent months feat the 30-year 
bonds started this month with yields near 
a record. low, which strategists said was 
making corporate bonds a better boy. 

‘ ‘The world of credit looks handsome 
moving into February," said Jack Mal- 
vey, chief bond strategist at Lehman 


Brothers. High-yield bonds, fee riskiest 
of corporate securities, have been among 
the best investment performers So far 
this year. , 

A basket of below-mvestmem-gra.de, 

or junk, securities tracked by Merrill 
Lynch & Co. returned 1-5 percent 
through fee end of last week, including 
price gains and interest If that return 
continued unchanged, the bonds would 
post growth of more than 19 percent for 
the fall year. . 

Investment-grade corporate bonds 
have not risen as much because higher- 
rated borrowers rushed to sell about $50 
billion of bonds as rates fe ll, flooding the 
mark-fit wife debt and causing differences 
in yield, or spreads, between these se- 
curities and Treasury bonds to widen. 
Wife sales subsiding a bit, these se- 
curities may be poised to recover. 

“The relatively wide spreads we see 


Friday 
Feb. 13 


Wellington: Food prices for Jan- 
uary. 

Tokyo: Bank of Japan holds policy 
meeting; January figures on bank 
lending; December household 
spending. 


Paris: November balance of pay- 
ments report; fourth-quarter employ- 
ment report showing change In pri- 
vate-sector payrolls. 

Earnings expected Lloyds TSB 
Group, Atlas Copco. Renault 


Washington: January import and 
export prices; December business 
inventories; Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s report on U.S. commercial 
and Industrial loans. 

Earnings expected: Adolph Coors 
Co. 


By Carl Gewirtz 

Inicmorkmal Henild Tribune 


PARIS — A virtual stagnation in the 
volume of international bonds issued by 
top-rated developed countries, nearly all 
of which are working on reducing their 
deficits, is opening fee way for emerging 
economies to tap the mark et at par- 
ticularly favorable terms. 

A good example is Portugal. Demand 
for its paper is so heavy that a 10-year 
bond issue planned for fee start of this 
week was rushed to market last week. 
Although Moody’s Investors Service 
Inc. rates Portugal's debt at only Aa3 — 
three levels below top grade — fee 
bonds were priced to match the level of 
Aaa-rated paper outstanding. 

The issue, designed to form a jumbo 
denominated in euros when fee common 
currency is created, was marketed in two 
major currencies of fee European Union 
— 1 billion Deutsche marks- ($553 mil- 
lion.) and 4 billion French francs ($660 
million) — and, for openers, 30 billion 
escudos ($164 million). The escudo por- 
tion will be increased over time, wife fee 
aim to raise fee total size of the issae to 


The DM portion was priced to yield 18 
basis points, or 0.18 of a percentage 
point, over fee government benchmark, 
which closed Friday at 5.09 percent. At 
the time. 1 0- year Ana-rated German bank 
issues as well as Japan's Export-Import 
Bank 10-year issue were trading at 22 
basis points over the benchmark rate. 

The Reach portion was priced 16basis 
points over the government benchmark, 
which erujed Friday at 5.13 percent 
Belgium, which pioneered this mul- 
tiple-currency structure, is expected to 
return to the market this week, selling 500 
millio n DM and 1.2 billion French francs 
in addition to fee 1-5 billion DM and 4 
billion francs of 10-year bonds it offered 
in November. At feat time, Belgium in- 
dicated it would be returning to fee mar- 
ket to increase fee size and establish an 
issue feat would serve as its benchmark in 
fee unified European bond market 
Meanwhile, with fee financial crisis in 
East Asia appearing to have stabilized. 


investors are back in force looking for rowers. Argentina last week sold $500 
high-yielding paper, wife government million of 30-year bonds in the United 


the equivalent of some 5 billion DM. million of 1 1-year notes backed by the 
The terms on fee 10- year bonds are cash flow on Polish debt owed to the 


high-yielding paper, wife government million of 30-year bonds in the United 
yields hovenng just above record lows. States after having been unable to sell 10- 
With Poland’s approval, France's ex- year bonds three weeks earlier. This 
port-credit agency test week sold $600 week, Brazil is expected to issue five- 
million of 1 1-year notes backed by the year notes in European Currency Units, 


identical, wife a coupon of 536 percent 
bat the issue prices were slightly dif- 
ferent to account for the spread between 
German and French government debt 


agency. The securitized paper, issued in 
fee name of Delphes, is essentially Pol- 
ish risk — - and, like Poland, it is rated 
Baa3 by Moody’s, its lowest rating that 


and Turkey is expected to sell $500 mil- 
lira) of five-year or seven-year notes. 

Ukraine, which last week was rated 
B2 by Moody's, intends to issue 500 
million DM of three-year notes. 


New International Bend Issues 


Compiled by Paul Floren 


Ament 

(mSBoas) 


Coup. Price 

Mat. % Price end 
week 


Floating Rate Notes 


Avnnta Credit Cart Master 
Trust II Series 


2001 0.04 99.8085 — Over 1 -month Lfljot Noncnflabte. Fees not tSsctased. CSatomon Smith Bomey) 


Banesto Issuance 


2003 0.10 99.935 — 


Over 3-morth Libor. Critabte at par in 2001. Fees 020%. Denominations St 0.000.- (Salomon 
SmWi Barney J 


Bank of Queensland 


Bank) filer 


2001 0.25 99,86 

2003 0.10 99-955 


— Ovw3-monai Ubor. Noncollable. Fees 0.15%. CSwtss Bonk CorpJ 


— Over J-morlti Libor. Nonca Itabte. Fees 0.175%. DenomkHiftons SiaOOa (WcrH Lynch J 


Fort Motor Credit 


Credit Card Two 


51,000 

ITLmOOO 


2003 Vt 99.76 
2003 hbor _ 100 


Over3-monttt Libor. Noncollable. Fees 020%. (Lehman BadlmJ 


Interest will be Jraorih Ubot Callable in 2003, thereafter Interest wfl be Q40% over 3-month 
Lfcor. Fees 075%. (Car^HI 


Morgan Stanley Dean Witter 
Discover 


ITUSO^OO 2003 V* 99.83 


OverS-mofiih Libor. Noncollable. Fees 025%. (Morgan Stanley Dean WWW J 


Fixed-Coupons 

ABB Inti Finance 


ABM AMRO Arrendamento 
Ameren rrtil 


2001 4Vi 98.1875 97.10 Reoffered at 97. NtmcnBaWt F^I W%.Dervxnlnat»nsS97,^ 

1999 89ft 99.95 — Noncoltatjle- Fe®, 050%. (ABN AMRO Hoare GovettJ 


Amerttedi Capital Funding 
Carp. 


2008 SV» 101.22 9940 Reotteted at 9942. Noncoltoble. Fees 11*%. (ABN-AMRO Hoare GovettJ 


Delphes 
Fannie Mae 


7(6 99.796 — 

5(4 99459 9940 


International Finance 
Sweden 


5(4 100.781 98.95 
*/ft _ 99 .1246 99.15 
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in fee corporate market are unjustified,” 
Marie Chandoha of Goldman Sadis 

said. . . ■■ ■ ■' 

The best bargains can be foona among 
bonds wife the lowest Her of mvestment- 
grade ratings, she said, or bonds carrying 
ratings in tfrexange of BBB. These se- 
curities have suffered fee most, fete year, . 
Ms. Chandoha said, wife spreads over 
Treasury bonds widening as much as 
eight basis points, or 0.08 of a percentage 
poinL But not all investors are heeding 
fee investment firms ’ recommendations. 

Dan Seitz of Advisers Capital Man- 
agement said his company bought 
Treasury bonds Friday and had most of 
its fixed-income holdings in U.S- gov- 
ernment debt Advisers Capital is betting 
feat problems in Asia will curb growth 
and keep pulling investors into the haven 
of the government bond market 

(Market News. Bloomberg) 
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Emerging Markets Are Back in Demand 

As Developed Countries Cut Back on Issues, Investors Seek Alternatives 


is still investment grade. Increased from, 
fee initially indicated $400 million, ijie 
paper was offered at a yield ctf 225 basis 
points over comparably dated U.S. gov- 
ernment notes wife a coupon of 7% 
percent and ended the week trading at a 
spread of 21 0 baste points. 

The companion eight-year issue of 
1.25 billion French francs, increased 
from the initial target of 1 billion francs, 
was sold with a coupon of 6% percentfor 
a yield of 175 basis points over French 
gov ernme nt paper and ended the week 
tr ading at a spread of 170 basis points. 

Managers said two-thirds of fee dollar 
issue was sold as a private placemen tin 
the United States and half of the French- 
franc issue was sold in France, wife fee 
rest sold mainly in Germany and 
Switzerland. 

On the back of this success and a well- 
received DM issue from Argentina, 
bankers say fee market is again frilly - 
open to non- Asian emerging-market bar- 
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ett’s Splurge on Silver a Sign That Gold Will Start to Glitter Again? 
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By Mickey Meece 
New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Precious metals are 
suddenly looking more precious. With 
the news iasr week chat Warren Buffett 
was quietly amassing a hoard of silver, 
driving its price to die highest level in 
nine years, investors began to see a treas- 
ure trove, rather than a junk heap, in 
long-neglected precious metals and the 
mutual funds that invest in them. 

In fact, gold was already rallying a bit, 
climbing above $300 an ounce recently 
after trading at $278.15 on Jan. 12, al- 
though it ended the week just under $300. 
Gold stocks also rose after the news of die 
activity by Mr. Buffett, one of America’s 
most widely followed investors. 

After last year, when the average gold 
fund tumbled 43 percent, according to 
Momingstar Inc., the Chicago-based 
fund-tracking company, it almost 
seemed that these hinds had nowhere to 
go but up. 

No fund in the sector — not even the 
once, high-flying Midas — escaped the 
carnage. All the gold funds did poorly, 
from -fund families such as Lexington 
Strategic Investments, U.S. Global In- 


vestors. USAA and Morgan Stanley. 

Now, with Mr. Buffett accumul 
silver — which, like gold, is a tradidc 
inflation hedge — it is perhaps less sur- 
prising that some funds, such as Op- 
penheimer Gold and Special Minerals, 
have been raising their gold holdings. 

“Given the relatively steep decline in 
gold stocks last year, we believe that the 
risk-reward is now better for gold stocks 

INVESTING 

than other minerals,' 1 Oppenbeimer said 
in its January shareholder report. The 
company has changed its allocation to 75 
percent gold and 25 percent other min- 
erals, from 65 percent gold and 35 per- 
cent others. 

“The gold holdings will be relatively 
stable because of our emphasizing se- 
nior producers with low cash costs and 
highly liquid shares. ” the report said. 

Even more aggressively, Sogen Gold 
has nearly 98 percent of its holdings in 
gold slocks, seemingly unfazed by a 
slide in net assets to $31 .4 million at the 
end of 1997, from $55.8 million a year 
earlier. In such a terrible year, it was the 
best performer among' strictly gold 


funds, falling 30 percent. 

The fund's manager, Jean-Marie 
Eveillard, said, “Our attitude has been 
the same one we took four years ago,” 
namely that the downside risk was mod- 
est because “the price had already de- 
clined considerably from its peak, so it's 
a long-depressed asset.” 

An investment of $10,000 made when 
t Sogen Gold opened in September 1993 
’ would have been worth $8,124 at the end 
of last year, but the value of the same 
investment in a typical precious-metals 
fund would have fallen to $6,422, ac- 
cording to Momingstar. 

Equally stubborn in its strategy is Van 
Eck Associates, which has maintained a 
90 percent exposure to gold in its two 
gold funds. Last year. Van Eck Inter- 
national Investors Gold A was down 36 
percent, while Van Eck Gold/Resources 
A dropped 39.3 percenL 

Hany Bingham, a manager of insti- 
tutional gold portfolios at Van Eck, 
pointed out that gold typically ran con- 
trary to the market, especially during 
major moves or changes. “There’s been 
a bull market for the last 15 years, and 
gold has been in a bear market with some 
great rallies in between," he said. 
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Diversification’s Downside: ‘Concentrated 9 Funds Gain 
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WASHINGTON — Diversification is 
a mantra in the investment community, 
but lately some mutual-fund investors are 
buying into the idea that smaller is better 
They are turning to funds that concentrate 
their holdings in only 20 to 30 stocks. 

The strategy behind these concen- 
’tratedfonds — also known as focused, 
select or ‘ ‘best idea" funds — is straight- 
forward: Investors wanting to outper- 
form the market should let smar t stock- 
pickere focus on their best investment 
ideas rather than on scores of companies 
they don’t have time to know well 
"How many good ideas can a port- 
folio manager have, realistically?" said 
' John Markese, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Individual In- 
vestors, a nonprofit educational group. 
“Probably about 20 to 25. " 

Hold more stocks than that, said Bill 
Nygren, portfolio manager of the Oak- 
mark Select fund, “and you’re dilating 
your favorite ideas.” 

“You need some diversification to 
hedge your bets,” Mr. Nygren said. 
"But if you want to give money io 
people who have been successful stock- 
pickers. 1 believe it makes sense to allow 
that person to concentrate in the stocks - 
they feel most strongly about" 


Oakmark Select, which holds about 
19 stocks, was founded Nov. 1, 1996, so 
it has a far shorter market record than the 
three years required before Momingstar 
Inc., the fund-research company, will 
evaluate it 

In 1997, however, Oakmark Select 
returned 55 percent, and since its in- 


had 80 percent to 90 percent of its assets 
in fewer than 50 stocks, usually 25 to 35. 
Mr. Ch arisen said the category also in- 
cluded funds that had 40 percent of their 
assets invested in their top 10 stocks. 

Adding more stocks to the mix does 
not necessarily add significant diver- 
sification, fund managers and finance 


The strategy: Investors wanting to outperform the market 
should let smart stock-pickers focus on their best ideas. 

ception, it has gained 75 percent, well 
above, the average market return or that 
of the typical mutual fund. The fund has 
assets of $982 million, up from $514 
million in September. 

Concentration, funds are not a new 
idea, mutual- fund specialists said 
“It's taking an idea that’s always 
been out there and beefing it up as a 
marketing tool," said Josh Char Ison, 
analyst for Momingstar.net, an Internet 

S ubvention for mutual-fund investors. 

[e estimated that in the past three to five 
years, 15 to 20 funds were created that 
specifically advertise the concentration 
strategy to investors. 

William Dougherty, president of 
Canon Bloch Carre, a retirement plan 
and pension consulting firm, said be 
defined a concentration fund as one that 


experts say. But the more stocks in a 
portfolio, the closer a money manager 
will come to matching the market as a 
whole — and to losing the chance to 
outperform it 

“The more samples you have from 
the universe, the more you become the 
universe," said Douglas Eby, co-man- 
ager with Robert Torray of the Torray 
Fund, which manages $770 million and 
holds positions in 35 stocks. The Torray 
fund, which has a five-star rating from 
Momingstar, has held 35 to 50 stocks 
since its founding in 1990. Last year it 
had a return of 37.12 percent 

Torray ’s managers have 48 percent of 
the fixnd’s assets in 10 stocks, including 
Student Loan Marketing Association, 
AT&T Coi 
Electronic 


’orp., Hughes Electronics Corp. , 
ic Data Systems Corp., Loral 
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Challenge to Euro Moves Ahead 

FRANKFURT (Reuters') — A bid by German academics to 
derail the launch of the European single currency gained 
ground Sunday as the country’s highest court locked set to 
admit a legal challenge and 155 professors called for the euro 
to be delayed. 

One of four academics making a legal bid, to stop Bonn from 
joining , the single currency said Sunday the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court was preparing to adroit the case, a move he 
said might hold up the euro's scheduled Jan. 1 debut. 

Karl Albrecht Schachtschneider, a law professor, said the 
court had decided to ask Germany's government. Parliament, 
states and other bodies to respond to issues raised by the case. 

The academics’ petition, submitted to the court last month, 
argues that monetary union would violate basic rights of 
Ger mans by forcing them to swap the Deutsche mark for a 
weaker currency. They say the court should prevent Bonn 
from joining European monetary union because some of the 
countries that are due to be included in it do not meet the 
economic targets set by the Maastricht treaty designed to 
ensure the euro's stability. 

Separately, 155 German and Austrian economics professors, 
led by Renate Ohr of Hoehenheim University ana Manfred 
Neumann of Bonn, said they would publish a manifesto in 
newspapers Monday calling fora delay in the single currency on 
the grounds that economic conditions were not light 

IMF Chief Advises Fiscal Control 

CARACAS (Bloomberg) — Finance ministers and central 
bankers from the developing world should adhere to sound 
fiscal principles and provide more open and accurate financial 
data, the International Monetary Fiend’s ma n aging director, 
Michel Camdessus, has said. 

Mr. Camdessus warned delegates to the ministerial meeting 
of the Group of 24. a developing countries' organization, that 
Asia’s problems were not unique to that region and could 
spread if policymakers did not leam. 

“These are times of crisis,’ '.Mr. Camdessus said Saturday, 
“and it is our task to prevent this crisis from becoming a 
Catastrophe that affects the whole world.” 

Separately, the IMF expects to sign a technical-assistance 


program with Venezuela within weeks, continuing its support 
of the government’s market-oriented policies begun two years 
ago.. Venezuela’s previous credit agreement — to borrow as 
much as $1.4 billion — expired in July. 

China Seeks to Speed Investment 

BEIJING (AFP) — The State Planning Commission called 
Sunday for an acceleration in fixed-asset investment to offset 
a drop in exports caused by the Asian financial crisis. 

“China needs to accelerate the growth of investment in 1998 
to sustain its economic development,” Zhang Hanya, director 
of the Investment Institute, told the China Daily. 

“Fixed-asset investment must rise at least 12 percent in 1998 
if China is to achieve an annual growth rate of 8 percent in its 
gross domestic product over the next three years," he said. 

Beijing Sees Narrower U.S. Surplus 

BEIJING (AIT) — China predicted a significant drop 
Sunday in its trade surplus with the United States, citing a fall 
in its exports caused by the Asian financial crisis. 

“Chinese exports to the United States will slow this year, 
affected by the nosedive of Southeast Asian currencies that 
has sharpened the competitiveness of their exports," the 
China Daily quoted a report from the General Administration 
of Customs as saying. 

It said Chinese imports from America would “increase 
considerably” because Washington had “somewhat eased" 
its export controls on nuclear technology. 

According to Beijing ’s statistics, China’s trade surplus with 
the United States in 1997 reached $16.39 billion in a total two- 
way trade of $48.99 billion. 

Diageo Rejects Selling Burger King 

LONDON (Reuters) — Diageo PLC, the food and beverage 
gian t farmed by the merger of Guinness PLC and Grand 
Metropolitan PLC, denied a newspaper’s report Sunday that it 
might put its Burger King fesr-food chain up for sale this year. 

A spokesman for the group dismissed the report in The 
Sunday Times as totally without foundation. 

“We have no plans to sell Burger King,” he said. 
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Corp. and J. P. Morgan & Co. About 25 
percent of its holdings are in financial- 
services companies, and 22 percent are 
in nondurable consumer-oriented areas 
such as health care, Mr. Eby said. 

Mr. Eby said focusing on a smaller 
range of slocks required the fund man- 
agers to know “a significant amount” 
about a company or a business. He said 
Torcay looked for undervalued compa- 
nies that had the potential to post yearly 
returns of 15 percent 

The strategy requires investors to 
have a long-term outlook — at least five 
years, but preferably 10 years or longer, 
he said. Tlie fund has had an average 
retun) of 38.59 percent a year for the 
past three years. 

Mr. Nygren at Oakmark Select has a 
similar philosophy: He looks for compa- 
nies that he considers undervalued and 
likely to grow. He also likes managers 
who hold a large amount of stock or 
stock options in their companies. 

Among the fund’s holdings are Lock- 
heed Martin Corp., Premark Interna- 
tional Inc.. Union Texas Petroleum 
Holdings Inc., Amgen Inc. and Polaroid 
Corp. The fund's largest concentration 
of stock is in consumer goods and ser- 
vices, where it has put 13 percent of its 
assets. Its next largest concentration is 
in building materials and construction, 
at 10 percent. 


Report in Japan 
Cites Central Bank 

Agence France-Prexse 

TOKYO — Officials of Japan's 
central bank have been implicated 
in a widening bribery scandal that 
has enmeshed the Finance Min- 
istry, according to a weekend news- 
paper report 

Tokyo prosecutors have asked 
commercial banks to report on ben- 
efits given to two officials at the 
Bank of Japan, the daily Mainichi 
Shimbun reported Saturday, quot- 
ing banking sources. 

The two officials are suspected 
of having received 10 million yen 
($80.6001 each in benefits such as 
restaurant meals and golf games 
over two to three years beginning in 
1993, the unidentified sources were 
quoted as saying. 

Banks customarily play host to 
central bank officials under the pre- 
text of "exchanging views on eco- 
nomic situations and prospects." 
the daily said. 

Another private bank official said, 
“Some senior officials at the Bank 
of Japan were arrogant and fre- 
quently demanded entertainment” 

A spokesman at the Bank of Ja- 
pan was quoted as saying the cen- 
tral bank was drawing up "new 
codes of service." 


Mr. Eveillard agreed that - ‘everything 
is cyclical — bear markets and bull 
markets, so this one’s not going to last ” 
He also said that from a commodity 
point of view, there lately had been an 
excess of demand over supply of 500 to 
1,000 tons a year, as demand for jewelry 
has exceeded production from mines. 

Still, Mr. Eveillard said, “obviously, 
as long as the feeling prevails that 
everything is right with the world, the 
opportunity for gold prices to move up is 
modesL ’ ’ He added that he was prepared 
to ask shareholders to vote on abandon- 
ing the sector entirely at the end of the 
year if prices did not move up. 

Across the fond industry, however, 
many investors were already abandoning 
the sector last year. Assets of gold ana 
natural-resources funds totaled $4.98 
billion at year-end. according to AMG 
Data Services, a fund-tracking firm 
based in Areata, California, down 37 
percent from the be ginn ing of the year. 

“The only sector that has had a larger 
percentage decline in asset base is the 
Asian emerging market," Robert Adler, 
president of the firm, said. 

Analysts cited two reasons for gold’s 
slide last year: the near absence of in- 
flation ana the threat of central bank 
sales of gold reserves, which would 
overwhelm the market and cause prices 
to fall further. 

Now. the pendulum could swing. 
"There should be strong support for the 
price of gold, 1 ’ said Mark Wnght, a senior 
analysr at Momingstar. “At current 
levels, gold is selling cheaper than it costs 
to mine it. At some point, if gold stays at 
this level, companies will have to stop 
mining, and the prices will go up.” 

Doug Cohen, an analyst with Morgan 
Stanley, Dean Witter. Discover & Co., 
said: “With gold rallying a bit, the panic 
selling from last year has subsided. Mu- 
tual-fond redemptions seem to have bot- 
tomed out. Anyone looking to get into 
gold hasn’t missed the opportunity yeL 
Most people are very cautious. Chi the 
whole, there’s probably more upside re- 
ward than downside risk in the gold [nice 
at $300 per ounce.” 

Few analysts would advise investors 
to join a gold rush. As Mr. Eveillard said, 
“It's a very opaque market with many 
participants. ” 

Still, many favor modest holdings, 
particularly for investors looking for in- 
surance against inflation, market swings 
or political instability. 

Mr. Wright of Momingstar, like many 
other advisers, recommends keeping a 
small proportion of a portfolio, nom 2 
percent to 5 percent, in gold. 

“The bonom line is again diversific- 
ation," Mr. Wright said. Even a 2 percent 
stake in precious-metal stocks, he said, 
should “reduce the volatility of one's 
entire portfolio enough to compensate" 
should the overall market go down. 
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Real Estate 
for Sale 


French Riviera 


PENTHOUSE IN CANNES 

PHESTKH0US PROPERTY 
NEAR CR0SETTE 
EXCEPTIONAL VEW 
OVER SEA and JSLAJDS 
260 apn. apartment wffli 
900 sqm landscaped terrace, 

Tffi Boor. 10 gaages. 
DIRECT OWNER accaptrjj any 
reasonable offer. Visfl Thursday 
etnoty 12. Friday 13* Baurflay 14. 
LE DIANA 69 Dd Alexandra H 


Escorts & Guides 


BELGRAVIA 

ORCHIDS 

LONDON - EUROPE 

THE REST A THE HOST SMCERE 
T8 - 38* KTBMTmAL 

BEAUT1HJL A ELEGANT 
SECRETARIES, A R HOSTESSES 8 
MODELS + AVALABLf AS 
YOUR COMPANION 24 HOURS 
Escort Agency Crwfc Cards Wefcwne 

TEL LONDON ++44(0) 

0171 589 5237 


INTERNATTONAL ESCORTS 
■Parioct Sanin" Deotsdr ' 
■Both New Yak" NwYoikl 

Watts FW & Most &a*sw Santa 
Molds, Brady Queans, Adnsssa 
Entertainers, Hostesses, Secretaries 
lUffinorf Trwd Coapouns 
Videotapes S pfwot avafcbfe bf 
setedknCntf cards accepted 


iiifrescortMoffl 
USA ft WORLDWIDE 


SWhZERLAND-GERHANY-BELfilUH 

++31-2M27 28 27 

ZfflfcMmBWflasdto 
Frsdifi>MlamtWtetiad®i^«rio9^ 
SonffOsattvMlu^^ 
firuss*fe-Arft»wp + Luxembourg 

LONDON: (0)171-978 6606 

COSMOS Escort Agency - Cm* CsHs 




Monaco 

Paris Area Furnished 

MONACO (PRMCPALTTY) 
Center, spam* apartont, entrance, 
hiJj 2 Dsdroms, 2 bates, rarest toM. 
study, kitten. Brace with sea view. 
INTERMEDIA 
Tflt +377 83 50 66 84 
Foe +377 93 50 « 52 

eaw* 

° A 

Ass®prii.s 

Meal acconvnotWorr saifio-5 batoms 
Qefty and savica reared 
READY TO MOVE W 
Tel +33(0)1 «1 29600. Fax (0)1 43129606 

Real Estate 
for Rent 


Paris Area Furnished 

AGENCE CHAMPS ELYSEES 

Finished apaitmertt. 3 mortis or more 
or infirrtSheC, rasMsrtbf areas. . 

Tel: +33 (Dll 42 25 32 25 

Fac +33 (0)1 45 63 37 09 

Paris Area Unfurnished 

LOUVECQWES residential west Parts. 
Beaflfd 8-room horse, nfih view over 
tage -garter & Uarty prcskfeital torasl 
■ Very cofltotabla, 2 equipped kitchens, 
petto. FF14.000. Tel 433 (0)1 39684630 

HIGH SOCIETY 

Worldwide Executive Escort Sendee 
LONDON PAINS ZURICH BRUSSELS 
PRAGUE GERMANY USA 
HONG KONG BOMBAY 

HDQ +*44 (0) 7000 444478 
EJIAIL webth-sjK! 

lillig 


SUPER MODELS 

OF SCANDINAVIA 

WORLDWIDE TRAVEL 

+44 (0) 7071 B8 899 
cmSt arts Escort Agency 

WARSAW MODEL ESCORT 

AID TRAVEL SERVICE 
Cal +48 22 6710648 or +48 602 224145 

“SHARON” 

Private Escort Service 
Paris, Cote tfAzu, Genera, iflsn 
431651477468 / Slienntirisin^suiunn 

VENUS IN FURS 

24IH WORLDWDE ESCORT SERVICE 

LONDON 0171 3627000 
Al cads. Advance booldngs wkome 

*®JYS 8 DOLLS ESCORT SERVICE* 

mNmE-irALrsmzrAFS 

BftJSSELSISERMANrSPflllfCOTE 

tfAZUflm DISSesCANDWAVtA 
Ttit (0) 335 818 0438 CrttR Carts 

CHELSEA ESCORT SERVICE 
51 Beauchamp Place, Lontoo SW1 > 
Tel: 0171-584 6513 

PARIS 

AMSTERDAM - 
APOLLO ESCORTS. 

TorBUJabtmaamaB canto 

HLAH'RONE'TOPESm 

CHELSEA ESCORT SERVICE 
51 Beauchamp Pirn, London SW1 
Tel: 0171-584 6513 

AR1ST0CATS Escort Service 
BeeutW fntT Photo Moddt 
3 SbouUhan 9t London Wl 
London Tit 0T712S8 0090 

AMSTERDAM • DREAMS ' ESCORTS 
and Dimer Date Service tor >6m a Her. 
Tflt 431 (0)2064 02 656 / 84 02 111 

Anatentora JAN BK ESCORTS. 

For he and tin. Escort sente* since 
1987. Tet +31 (W 639 2451/420 3827 

ESCORT /CUBE SERVICE. 

27 years ante up for al kteds of ertar- 
tarnmet -Photo models lor dm* dates 
and stuns. StadtoudersKade 64, Am- 
sterdam +31 20 6701333. E-md ad- , 
dress: rirtsmti-aSoisjri 

AMQUE 5 AMY Exclusive Escort Ser- 
vfca TwTd Sophtsdcaled Bants. UK. 
0171 352 4G05A959 694013 oat carts 


Paris Area Unfurnished 


NEAR PLACE VAUBAN 

UNIQUE VIEW 

Large 2 mam + terrace 45 sqjil 
FF 13J00 ptas chapes. 

FEAU LA BOURDONNAtS 
Td: +33 (0)1 45 55 17 95 


Switzerland 


GENEVA, LUXURY FURNISHED apart- 
ments. From sufis to 4 batons. Tat 
*41 22 735 6320 Fax +41 22 736 2671 


Real Estate Wanted/Exchange 


WR FIRM REQUIRES URG01TLY far 
sertte paitmer, hUi dess ^artrart 250 
sq.m, to Parts 6ta 7w, 8th. Ngh floor, 
vim, parking, long lease Please cal 06 
07050145 or Fte id. 920: (0)1 53434301 


* BARCELONA 1 MADRD " NMA * 
TOP CLASS Escort Service. CrerUl 
cards. Engfcth spoken Trt 929 70 86 73 


BEAUTIFUL BRUNETTE, Slunrdng 
Figure. Germing Private Escort Service. 
Luniy SW3. Td London.' 0956 139 996 


BLACK BEAUTY ESCORT SERVICE 
Esfasm Eleganl Educated S Friendly 
London & Heaterw. Cn 819062261. Carts 


OUSSSJKJRFfRANKHHTr-COLOfflC 
WIESSADB+UAMZ-HBDaJBERG 
Gears Escort Service +49(0)171-8373357 


FAR EASTERN LONDON: 01712253232 
Japanese. Asian. Korean, Thai, Oarese. 
Uataystan & Ptflppno Escort Agency 


FRANKFURT & REGION 

Ftasl Class Escort, Dtonar & Date Service 

0049 - 6172 - 941992 


GENEVA PRETTY WOMAN 
Cal 022 7348 00 89 Escort Agency 
Lafiams+iortraB-fesft-Zijfcfi 


• GENEVA * PARS * ZURICH 
GJMaE? Eicon Saris 
TA 022/ 731 90 81 


GRACE-CARBBEAN PRIVATE Escort 
Service. London S Heathrow Teh 
0171 704 0942 or nude: 0961 912 112 


JULIA Very Pretty and Friendly 
Burnette. BeautBul Face. Private Escort 
Savica tendon Tefc 0410 772 816 


JULIETTE [Blond Glamour Mbrtwf 
Educated. Discreet Escort Service 
VIPs Oriy. Cal 0956 545 922. 


" LONDON ‘ HEATHROW ** 
FW Class Escort Savta. 

Tat 0171 225 2347 BNreJ 


SELINA BeaidJul Australian Blond 
Friendly Prwale Eicon Service. 
Kensington Tet 0468 153 823 


TOP TEN' - FRANKFURT* 
Begem Escort i Travel Service 
Please cal 009 -597 4338 


ZUR ICH - BERN - LUZERN 
PRESTIGE Escort Afloncy 
«41 (0)79 4055846 Cns* Carts 


' ZURICH * GBEVA * 
Caobw Escort Sendee 
Td 077 790872 


■ - 
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GmMmnc wwy 16m Nam* way 

FdNomB Last am I PdNome Lon aw 


(Ofj'Nai* mar 
j Ftmanu Las aw 


— . wu* I Gn> Kama VMr Grp Home . mv Gnmone mar •; 
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AM. MUM A: 

bm was — « 

CoGrp '«« • AS 

Eqrvtae 1128 ■ J* 

HiYBdA 10.39 + 01 


1003 OS 

vn > a 


Mimas n«i ~.w 
smjcoD i?.n -05 
AARP taws: 


CmGrn SX95 ♦ «« 
DivGrn 173 S *6? 

GtafeMn isas —m 

GtrtGrn 1305 -63 
Grwtnc n HI1 * I JO 
HQBdn 1604 —03 
SracoSncn 3D.it .04 
T«FBdn |&73 
JUUFinta: 

Baton n 1X27 * 2S 
DinEnn 19.7D ‘ M 
Rjfln HI. 17 —Mi 
Linn 1X25 
AH FStaOS A: 
AUvFlexAp30.il 
AgrevP 4701 * 13 l 
BfiAp 34*7 'S3 
BIChmAp 3435 < 104 
CapDrvp U» • M) 

Chart p 13J3 + 64 
Corwin Z7.0atl.13 

WS P B£ :a 

GIUIIAP 1948 ‘.18 
Grthp 1430 ‘ AS 
HYtttAP UZJI t* ! 
hvac 845—01 
ImGovAp 948 —.0* 
InttEqAo I7J* *48 
UmtoTTrp 1010 —01 
MuSr 866 —.02 
Surat# 14.15 ‘48 
TFtafo 11.10 —07 
Vtilup 3343 ‘49 
Wemqn 2X74 +.J0 
AAlBnSB: 

BdBI 1443 * 53 
BbeOUpB 133.1 S ♦ US 
CddOsvB l 1* J4 * 59 
Charts I 1248 * 3* 
ConSBI 34.91 *1.11 
GUoGtfit 1704 *74 
GKSrBr 17 M +64 
auiilfil 1944 ‘.It 
GntiBI 1548 <43 
HYldBI 1030 ‘03 
Incomes I 843 —sn 
taKWBf 949 — JQ 
HbAl IXM ‘47 
VahiBI 32.95 *44 
WetagBt 3079 <48 
AIM FlAds C: 
MvFUmClXIO *43 
AdvIncCl 4977 —.18 
InHVdCI 15.78 *43 
ArfvLoCDCpfAJJ >.n 
AdvlWFUCrl465 ‘74 
AMF Funds: 

ArtlWg n 9.99 
inrmjn 7aJ -01 
SNJS&n 1057 —0)2 
ARK Fuads: 

Batamred 1343 ‘71 
Eqtaicn 11.93 ‘77 
Income 1X30 —03 
taitmRxln HUB —01 
MOTojcFVnHLW -71 
AcceSMT Punas: 

Growth n 2375 *.7) 
IrtF.ln 1774 —05 
ln(B»n 1549 ’79 
AccMortg 1347 —03 
SnCiyn 3374 ► 84 

Valine n 3141 ‘.47 
Acblavuma* Fucdfc 
BofTriui I3J7 +77 
EalvTrn 1189 ‘75 
iTBdTrn 1069 — 0* 
Mur* Bond nl0J7 - — 01 
Atom Fuads: 

AanPd >7.14 +45 
Inn 1974 + 59 

USAn 15.14 ‘77 
AdsnCqp 3174+170 
Advance Cnpttul t 
AdvCBrtP 1S.«S +75 
AdvCReto 1045 —07 
Advaatas Funds: 

Cstone A 15*5 • 42 
Sped A 1405 ‘79 
Artna at 

Aetna! 1243 ‘74 
Gramm 1534 + M 
Grwinca 1SJB + 77 
Alger Funds A; 

Growth 1040 *33 
AlwRnlSft 
CxpAnrt BH +84 
GoMIlBI 1070 ‘33 
MldOCr I 1947 ‘79 
SmCnol 947 ‘74 
Aawcc ArfyisarQ 
GwthAOv MJ4 i 143 
flrmGrAdvffl/B < .95 
TechAdv 55 J9 .373 

' Afimcep *« -73 
Baton p 15.19 ‘ 11 
B0MAP 14J3 —07 
GIBSAp 1173 ‘38 
Govt A p 779 —03 
Gratae P 379 +.13 
GwlhFP 44 57 < 143 
InMAp 1047 -73 
IntlAp 1484 + 37 

•OtA tS~S! 

MCAAP 1173 —.03 
ICATA 14.11 — <M 
i MNYA 1PJ4 —JO 
MMUAD 1108 —01 
NEurAP 1SOT +71 
NAGvAP 8JI9 >Oi 
PTGflhAP 2186 ‘ *4 
Oust A D 7903 ‘.95 
ReGbrvAP 1X94 ‘01 
ST Mia P 776 
ToctlAp 5478 -370 
WlUPrvAl 1178 .70 
ABaaceGanB: 

« I* 

GdWvmt 877 ‘.15 

Gwmat m3 .It? 

,^ 6 

HSYMBI 11.8* ‘05 
MIDI 1584 ‘75 
MtflTBp 971 -01 
jWnnBp 887 -.01 


FflmeY sQ9 

GnwttlY 3X16 > 1.34 
IrmY 1077 ‘ 75 
MaSAOT 1137 • J7 
MutTT 1407 +73 
NowOf 2409 ♦ 81 
SefcOY 97J —04 
SlocfcY 2500 ‘71 
American Fund* 
AinBdp 15.93 +74 
Amcpo 1471 tJ2 
AmMufl p 39.(0 ■ OS 
BondFSp 1407 —01 
CwtaBJp 4779 ‘71 
CaPWIdp 1509 ‘04 

SBS*SS :* 

FdtrttfP 3453 ‘78 

GOVTP 1X74 —.06 

GwttrFdp 1*47 ~M 
Ml Tret p 1539 ‘05 

‘WncMutl 16.17 —01 
Iti&JFdp 1801 ‘37 
luted e 1373 —w 
InvCoAp 3973 +00 
LtOTEBd p 14.90 

NwEcanp S036 ‘74 
MnrParp 2049 *74 
SmCPWp 2648 +.70 

To*£xo*p 1X53 —OI 

TxEvCAP 1648 —03 
TxExMOp 1613 —01 
TxExVAp 1644 — .02 
WSlMUtp 3171 *03 
Aniowino 944 «,17 
Amer Naa Fwme 
G rawn SOI ‘.I* 
taenme 2774 ‘09 
API GfPl T3J8 *43 
Am PeiVfliiL 
EouHV 1655 ‘72 
Intfid 10.41 —07 
AmutlFdn 3903 * 79 
Amwr/Mui Bn *M 
AonRmdc 
AHASSon 1674 ‘77 
C-wiSbc 1065 —04 
Beil 1X67 *09 

ifiHUta® ^ 

AZTF 10.90 -.PS 
CO TP 1065 —01 
H1TF 11.74 — 03 
KY TF 1003 — 02 
OR7F 1080 — OI 


ColTEA 7.T0 
ConTEA 702 
Fessec 1007 
FundA 1031 
G3UI7A HIE 
MiTTdA 735 
ftKOtneAn 655 
inruSGv 645 
MAT itA 809 

NmOXA 1247 ■ 

SKSVlAp 2671 
WCo pp 3X14 ■ 
SmtncA 77s 
TxExAp 1X38 
TxtnsAp BJS 
US SIVA 1832 
UtHAP 1830 


S BtI «L% WU 2S7S Wffi WMB-* BSuj 

ff.fr < M Grlncp 42 j; .16] GranornVal 2554 .100 Conrrfl 303? *JS , _ fflPSfc 1 


fid dtp 2BJ9 -.IB 0HTF 7X83 -03 KowaRjia**^, 


J3BL 


vn"S ''•I? 11.17 <03 ftlncp 42)2 

3079 • .77 Parol ]2AI • J3 ST Bundp 1039 


Craot Ftabn Fdx 


. DvtncBt 6,10 - Ecpnc 

DrmvCPB 3332*1.14 Otalne 

GdhBf 1X» +76 MMn 


MadtntiPAnlSJi 
MDt PA 11» 
MUMTA 1173 
NCIMAn W3t 


ST&ir's sss, ssr$!*-!g J=| fgkM.* 

SJVlSi idulS SS^S S3 15 K 15|Tf g # M n n 

D a^L&J ld s_ Mum QppA 1 10 93 —QJ EataUn 6fl_73 1 330 CrriSnnWu WIBI 124? ‘ a LOCnGrtri U76 *62 S?22J , _ ,Sffl —Jn 
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AMGr 17.41 • .56 dSl A 889 —03 ST Ena n ln=9 . USGrwtA 907 —03 Teclfil 1064 +.43 MMCO Fuadta 
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CopAppA 1891 » 73 

Eatacap was * 41 

GIS1A 889 —03 


NtairiHt 1065 — 01 MidCapGrnKM *61 

ffiSnll 7.79 —01 MjdCPBVom.72 *^5 

SmCopBI 638 *.29 STlncti 9^ — ffl 


tSSSSEK^ng +<« oggntaWH 

BSE's* =1 |»p b 

TX1MPAH 10J7 . QGrtaiC A 

USBOROn 1063 —.07 QOCTUV A 
vwuerA nj3 +J* Bgwy g 
VAlMPAtl 1160 . QpPDlYCP 

watawMaeB*: MoKopa 

rvtSond 9J? — « Q ug F*P 
BlatnFd • 28.17 *J3 OP»t 
NtGwtn 1532 +» Quests p 
TxFrar 1067 —JO _05mCroB 


MuCA Bp 1IJ3 —02 
MJNBp 1108 —01 
MUNYBp 10J4 —.02 
NEtxUt 1717 *68 
NAG+ei 609 -02 
PrGrmBp 2103 ‘.91 
Quasare.i 74*2 * 84 

S PElnvBt 1X9? 

r AAA] f 707 ‘01 
TeehBI 5405 <308 
WldPrivBl 11J3 * JO 
AScncn Gap C: 

PrGrmct 21 .88 *« 
CpBPCI 14J) -07 
GftrtCI 73! — « 

sas 1 ^s+vn 

insMCP 1067 —ST? 
MuCA Cl 11J1 -02 
NHMuCr HOB —.01 
NAGuCr 809 <03 
OwotCi 7441 * 04 
PeElnvCt 1X97 
TedlCI 5434 on 


Bdonca 1681 ‘ .24 
Bond 1104 —04 
EoulV BJO >J9 
LtdMat 1030 —.01 
MimBond 10J1 ‘01 
BepES 2653 ‘97 

AmSoutn Fdx Piyrtc 
Eoultvn 7X37 * 78 

a52§£"w3B ijS 

WTOWSriC IH-J8 * Ai 

Amcore Vtaftwt 
AggGrn 1698 - 64 
Equffvn 7017 -T* 
Fxlnco 1610 —01 

AraeriSm Tnmt: 
CavGmn li20 »64 
Coretncn I0J1 —04 
WvGran w.(/> +js 
LrdCurtncniaaJ — OI 
TetmTEn 1037 — 03 

Amor AAdwri FdK 
Bet Ins' i<un • .18 
Grind iwf ‘ SO 

inEntan 1401 * 64 
Bonding!! HU7 —08 

AmwOenrurr 
Balaicedn 18.43 > 71 
EpGratrrvn I9B3 *38 
Palnco 679 *.17 

GGoidEq n 4 68 
IncGra n 2624 • .9Q 
RedEaln 1409 - 08 
StrAOSn 62? * 17 
GlrCanun 5J9 ‘ 07 
SlTMOfl 597 * 13 
Uliln 1632 ‘.If 
Vduekivn 70S »J5 

Amor Coatitav 200c 
Ginn 067 • 104 
Wowttiln 2630 > 71 
Hemmi m?.D7 *o3 
IniDlscn 861 ‘J8 
mnwotn 8*4 * 30 
NewOnpn 627 >.1B 
Medln 4453 ‘1J3 
l/ifra n 7856 ».7H 
VWon 120$ ‘68 

Afiwr Ctsourr Bede 
Bandtavn 7J! 
CaMYMun 9B1 — 01 

CotaisTF n 1050 —02 
CalrtTFn 1133 -01 
CttoTF n 1161 —.83 
CoLtdTPn 10J8 -01 
GNMAI n lOJl 
fTTrFn fpjS 
IT reap n 10.42 —04 
inttBnan 11.11 *14 
LTTiFn 10OS — « 
LTreasn 1641 -^12 
PmiBndn 10 1* -04 
SGovn 950 -01 
TorJSWJn 8891 -04 
TadOOSn <85 — J8 
TorTOlDn a JO —A3 
, TrTTOISn J?6A -S3 
Tadu»n ».09 —.73 
TCXjOZSn 25*1-48 

AltMt ExpnsilD&A: 
HUCPA 901 * J? 
Bond*-- S24 -Ol 
QUA 5 37 —Cl 
Otev A 1205 *37 
DE1A 962 ■ J3 
EmpMAA 5339 -St 
EOVOLA 11.99 *04 
EPSctA 1X92 -64 
ErtrtA 463 - 02 
Fedlnc* 5.09 
GUOBdA 875 *.V 
GlpGrA 70S ■ M 
GwIflA 3X02 -US 
HlYdA A 69 -Ol 
InvA 4*4 — Ol 
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AWRP 1177 • J7 
MOM IS 
MIchA 55 -01 
MinriA 547 - 01 
MdlA KM « J7 

IMWDA 8407 ‘00 
NY A 5J7 -Ol 
QteaA 557 —01 
. PrOOA 933 ..29 
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INTERNATIONAL HERALD 


• • Q 


THE INTERMARKET 



TT +44 171 420 0348 




RECRUITMENT 





CABLE Ct WIRELESS 

As a leader in the fast-growing telecommunications industry. Cable & Wireless is dedicated to developing and strengthening its presence in Asia. 
The company's products and services span the technological spectrum from baste first-time connections to sophisticated global services, lb 
support the business opportunities and expand our investment and management portfolio, we urgently require senior and experienced people 
to drive our activities forward. We invite you to be part of our dynamic team through these challenging career opportunities: 


Director of Legal Affairs 

Your role is to provide and procure legal support in Asia Pacific and NE Asia for the company's operating businesses, development activities and 
business transactions. Other responsibilities indude active support management, procurement service agreements, intellectual property protection, 
litigation matters, legal advice, commercial activities and assistance with environmental and wireless issues. Tfou should possess a good upper 


diplomatic and counselling shits in an international environment with the abifity to work well as a member of an i 
law qualification as well as legal experience in the telecommunications or a related market sector are desirable. 

Legal Advisor 

You should have a minimum of five years’ experience and be able to support the legal activities of the Asia Pacific i 


„ ,.. G j «w.w ~ „ .. , V ww, .... jvraes or uie ash raanc region in cn-operauun mui me 

Cable & Wireless Headquarters Law department in London. Mist be able to work independently with minimal oversight, possess good interpersonal 
skills, have the ability to manage complex transactions and be able to offer strategic and practical legal advice. 

Senior Corporate Finance Manager 

Your rote is to develop optimal capital structures, negotiate regional financing fad Sties, analyse and forecast capital expenditures, operating 
costs and revenues of existing and potential C&W businesses in the Asia Pacific region. Other responsibilities revolve around financial corporate 
governance and liaison with the Corporate Finance funtion at Head Office. You must have extensive experience in Corporate Finance with an 
accountancy degree and be a qualified member of an Accredited Professional Association. 

The positions are based in Singapore with extensive international traveL 

The jobs offer attractive remuneration, benefits and excellent opportunities for career growth and self development Suitably qualified candidates 
are invited to send a CV with expected safary, telephone number and photograph to: - 

The Regional Manager 
Human Resources 
South East Asia and Pacific 
Cable & Wireless pic 
7 Temasek Boulevard 
#31-01/02, Sun tec Tower One 
Singapore 038987 
Closing date: 2/3/98 

We regret that only shortlisted candklates wH be notified. 


FINANCIAL ANALYST & ACQUISITIONS MANAGER 


GEC ALSTHOM 


Attractive Package 


TRANSPORT 


PARIS - SaintOuen 


Excellent opportunity for a high calibre 
professional to play a critical role in our development 


THE COMPANY 

▼ Intemcteond FrencMxised G6C ALSTHOM TRANSPORT Division 
* (22,000 people worldwide - 30 units) of □ global industrial 

Group, GEC ALSTHOM (ECU 9 A bn turnover, 94,000 
people worldwide) 

▼ Ambitions worldwide market share target, including acquisitions 
V Market leader in major product lines supported by leading 

edge R&D 


QUALIFICATIONS 

▼ Finance graduate with 7 yean of similar experience 
in an international industry or consulting and/or 
banking environment 

▼ Experienced in long term contracts 


THE ROLE 

▼ Be the representative of Finance Department in all phases ▼ Operated within o multicultural business environment 
of mergers and acquisitions 

▼ Conduct and coordinate all due diligence including 

external consulting firms v Good command of French. Knowledge of other 

▼ Elaborate business plan and cash flow forecast and make European languages is o bonus 
presentation to Managing Director and Shareholders 

▼ Functionally responsible of internal/ externa I audit and advise 

aB new entities to integrate the Company _ Y Overseas travel 

Please send your C.V. with a covering letter in French and/or English stating current salary - ref. GEC/RNACQ/93HT 
to Richard Benatouil - GROUPE BBC “ 1 bis place de Valois - 75001 PARIS - France - Fax : + 33 (0) 1 42 60 38 95. 

AB applications will be treated in the strictest confidence. 


Brooks World Class 

international Management Consulting Firm 

We are in the business of working with leading multinational corporations to 
implement results-based change. To further support our continued growth we 
have several openings in Europe for. 

CONSULTANTS 

with at least 5 years demonstrated relevant: management consultancy experience, 
excellent communication and proven client relationship management skills, 
strong analytical and implementation skills, an entrepreneurial spirit, fluency in 
Eng lish and French, other European languages highly desirable, age; 35 - up. 
You ma y expect to work in a stimulating team environment that provides the 
opportunity to gain both a sense of individual achievement and outstanding 
rewards based on your performance. 

Please forward your CV and picture to; Mr. Michael Close, 15 avenue Victor 
Hugo, 75116 Paris* fax; +33 1 44 28 19 03, e-mail: MJCBrooks@aol.com 


INTERNATIONAL 


AAFES Vision Center 


OPTOMETRIST 

We are seeking applicants for a candidate pool for the position of 
Optometrist. The responsibilities ofthis position require conducting 
eye and vision examinations: prescribing corrective lenses, vision 
training and/or selected medications. 

Qualifications include: Doctorate's degree in optomehy approved 
by die Do A/Do A F Surgeons General is required. Three years expe- 
rience in the practice of optometry. Applicants must possess an 
active stale license with therapeutics certification from any one of 

the SO states. 

Salary and benefits are negotiable. We will consider applicants for 
pan-time, full-time, temporary and permanent employment. 

OPTICAL SHOP MANAGER 

The responsibilities include planning, co-ordinating, supervising 
and controlling all phases of an Optical Shop/Mini laboratory. 
Providing lenses, spectacles, and other optical devices on the writ- 
ten prescription of optometrists or physicians are normal duties. In 
addition, the selected person must supervise all assigned associates. 

Qualifications: Bachelors degree in business administration, man- 
agement or orther related field is highly desired. Two yean experi- 
ence in managing/ overseeing an optical shop and/or working in an 
optical finishing laboratory. Must meet the state licensing require- 
ment and/or certified by the American Board of Opricianry (ABO). 
Salary and benefits are negotiable 

If you are interested in either of these valuable opportunities, apply 
in person at building *400 2. Mainz Kastel, Mondhy-Friday or you 
may fax or mail a resume to AAFES Europe, Attention Wiesbaden 
HRO. Depot Building 4001, In der Witz L4-18. D-55252 Main*. 
Kastel, Fax: +49-6181-958452 or +49-6134-204852 


International Herald Tribune 
ads work 


DEFEhCE FOR GHBDREN 
INIBJNAnONALfDO) 

The International Secretariat of 
Defence for CtaUroi Intern a tional 
(DCQ has art opening for 

a lawyer 

- wfih practical experience In the lekt of 
IuwnUe justice 

- with pood organisational skills 

- with knowledge about human rights 
The lawyer “"H head is new Juvenile 
Justice untf 

Application (till March 1) to: 

The Secretary General 
Defence tor CtvUren International , 
PO Box 88 

CH 1211 Geneva - Swteartand 1 
Fax: 41 22 7401145 


INTERNATIONAL 


THE WORLD'S DAILY NEWSPAPER 


FmdAJoMast! 

http://www.washingtonpost.com 


Careernost 


SECRETARIAL POSITIONS 



General Positions Available 



Beau de LcmSnte 


M. ^ a* i uniWterur* • t FH4D 



Mission : iat£gr£e an scin de notre Eqoupc, voos sexez la coflaboratrice cTun de nos juristes. 
Profit : Secretaire de formation vous maltriscz pariaitement le tjraitcmcDtde texte et c 
“speed writing”, ou la st£no. Vous etes de fongae raafemefle • angiai.-s e et buiague tranpus. 
Tics rigomcusc, vous saurez travaOler en toixte autonomic et respecter des delais. 

Horaircs lib res : 7 H 30 x 5 et restaurant d’eutreprise. 

Merci d'adretstr voj cv, lettre mamucrilc cl photo au Cabinet Beau de Lomcme, 

DRH, 158 rue de I’univertiU 75340 Paris eedex 07. 


S/1‘, INTEL 

J* -- : — . recruih 

BILINGUAL ENGLISH/FRENCH SECRETARIES • HOSTESSES 

with computer skills for full-time & part-time positions 
Working pepers in order. + office staff of all descriptions. 
;e.a. Personal assistance accountants') 

32 rue de la Boetie, 75008 Pans 
Tel: 01 42 89 08 01. Fax: 01 42 39 06 92 


htenuHnnal Executive Search Group seeks m Paris 
a Junior Assistant Receptionist Office ildzniiustratioiL. 
ExceUextt presentation, intelligent, outward, easy 
contact, initiative, quick, MUngnal Frameh /Engi i ih . 

Please send Setter (red. BS 0198) with C.V. and a photo to: 

ACCORD GROUP/Beigbeder & Partners 

1, rue Magellan, 35008 PAMS 


International Compcsay seeks 

ASSISTANT TO INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
OF MULTI BILLION FRANCS COMPANY 

Late 20 s - Early 30’s 

Charisma - Stamina - Sophisticated - Self Starter 
MUtingucrt: English - French - German - Dutch 
Parts Based 

CVandapoMcatfon fee ECS -.FAX PARIS +33(0) Ml. 9 1.37.52 


Secretarial Positions Available Executive Positions Available 


TRADE JOURNALIST 

Wartad by leadtag runty magazine tor 
the gtoba plastics industry. Duties in- 


voke reporting, writing, edfirtg, regular 
travel. Poster) is in ftankurt. Applicant 
rucl be efthar a native Engfcb speaker 
or Burnt in spoken and men Engfch, 
Bust In German, a good niter, and ca- 
pable of meeting deadtnes. Pieter can* 
date with prior trade puUcation experi- 
ence who is oomtorwe writing stout 
topics ranging Bom process Technology 
to martrtrog. Top salary an) ben efts. 
Submit cover letter, resume and salary 
requremens to 

Modem Italics Irt anafoia l 
The McGrawHH Convenes 
Erttoriai Department 
Enavon-Behiing-Str. 2 
D40499 Rankut 


M. EXECUTIVE / Travel Assctani » 
ha chairman of tort Medical Cosmetic 
Group based in Mens - Paris. Age 8 - 
32, good presatafioa at* to cope wBi 
diverse cultures and environments. A 
rare oppemvay. Mai or Fax your C.V 
with recant photo 8 hand-written cover 
teUar me Dm Medcaf Group, 30 VoiAag- 
meris Ava. GR-117 43 Athens, Greece. 
Fax +301 524337a Tet +301.3246970 



Assistant Project 
Manager . 

(Saudi Arabia) 

Ouaffied candidate w® be responsWe 
for caaillnatioi d m-rountry insiateiton 
tocMhg mdtpliase constnidon review 
and inspections, Irodend tosBlfflon co- 
ordtoafon, system testing and commis- 
SKming. coonUnattw with US Prefer! 
Teem and Management, tn-country cus- 
tomer Hertoce. Adtfitional duties notes 
in-country vendor coonSnation. letting 
and supervisor? of local contracts. This 
poslon *■ pby a toy rote In roaming 
General mstnmerfs n-ccuflry coria^u- 
^ at4^ions ntie noktaining customer 
safcfecttn 

poOkm code err-m-v/jR 

We dber compattre salaries and an out- 
standn] benrts paefcage ncfcxSng three 
weete vacam Learn more abcu us on 
the Wortd Wtie Web at www.gLcan 

Fbr conskteation, ptease sand your 
lesim to 

General Instrument 

Employee Resources DepUWT-07-WJR 
PD. Box 687 
Hatboro, PA 19tMW»97 
Fax 215-443-9454 

We are an equal opport u nity employer. 


BUNQUAL EXPERTS needed, educated 
& eroeriancad in financial markets for 
patimbm. salartodflroeJarrarotitiorB 
as translators or editors. Fax f ull 
resumateafeaiy requtanerts lo TECTRAD 
433 44929310. Tei t33 (0)144929311 



GENERAL 


OFFSHORE COMPANIES | ^ncemenfs 


Offshore 

Companies, Trusts 
Tax Planning 



We incorporate in ALL offshore 
jurisdictions and offer full 
post incorporation services 
- at reasonable cost 
For irnmedfMe service contact: 

INTERNATIONAL COMP ANY 
SERVICES LIMITED 
77ir Offkhort Profits! nuts 

tretand - BEati Mwrpfey 

Teh + 353 1 661 8490 
Fax: + 353 1 661 8493 

E-WU* HfittaUM 
Hoag Kang - Siaen Hooky 

Tel: 4- 852 2542 1177 
Fax: 852 2545 0550 

E4la9: bk@KtLcem 


http: /wwv.'.ICSL.coiii 


Announcements 


. Hcralb ^SS^ ribnnc 

WFVgajflS 

SUBSCfitBER CUSTOUER SERVICE: 
Fbr Questions or queries abou the tW»- 
wy cf your newspaper, the status of yoor 
rastttdw cr about trtennp a sdmp- 
tion pkese cal Hie lofcwng nunbera: 
EUROPE, teDDLE EA5T AM AfnCA: 
TOLL FREE - Austria 0660 8120 Bat- 
mam 00800 4 448 7827 Danmark 
000011 4 448 7BZ7 fiance 00800 4 448 
7827 Genreny 0130 648585 Graef SrS- 
ato 00600 4 448 7027 Greece 00000 33 
12 15 06 tebnd 00800 4 448 7827 tody 
167 780040 Uomboum 0800 2703 
NMMmfe 00800 4 448 7827 Hanm 
095800 4 448 7827 Sweden 020 797039 
Swfteetrfnd 0800 555757 Elseteera 
+33)1 41 439 361 THE AMERICAS: 
USA (loMree) 1-SXH82ZB84 SswKiera 
(+1) 212 7523690 ASIA: Hoag Kang 
2322 1171 Indoaeab 809 1028 Japm 
floored 0120 464 027 
Kona mz 004i SUanla 221 TOSS 
PMffanos 885 4946 Singapore 325 
0635 Taiwan 77534 ft TtaSref 277 
4485 Bsewhara (4853 29221171 


SAWT VALENDNFS DAY 




M be mam in 
THE DiTSMAFmET 
on February 14th. 


Contact is for more datafc. 

Hcralb^Sribunc 

tiimreiiun MPcnfix 


Tet London 444 171 420 0348 
Foe London +44 171 420 0338 

Tel: New York 4l 212 7S2 3890 
Fare tew York +1 212 755 STBS 

let Paris +33 (OH 41 43 93 85 
-Rue Parts 433 (0)1 41 43 93 7D 

Of yoor local BfT nqneanttem 

All SAWT VMSmtVFS DAY 
MESSAGES WILL SE ENTERED 
H7D OUR FREE PRIZE DRAW 


FEELING tow? • Having problems? SOS 
HELP atstotne In Engfch From 3JFI4 « 
11.-PU Tot Paris 433 (0)1 47 23 80 80 


Auto Rentals 

PERT AUTO 0ERGI FRANCE: Weekend 
FF500. 7 days FF1500. Tel Paris +33 
PI 4368 5555. Fax pi 4353 9529. 


Legal Services 

DIVORCE 1-OAY CERTFED 
Cfll or Flw (714) 96M6B5. Write: 16787 
Beach BVd 1137. Huro^lan Beach, CA 
32648 USA ennsi dhroroeOspryneuxxn 

UVOflCE m 1 DAY. No travel. Write 
Box 377. Sutvy, UA 01776 USA. Tab 
978443-8387, Fax: 9784430183. 


Business Services 


YOUR OFFICE H LONDON 
Bond Street - Man. Phone, Fax. Telex 
Tel: 44 171 290 9000 Fax 17! 499 7517 



Executive Positrons Available 


CHEF OF CONSERVATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT PR0£CT 

Uaranoue National Part, located in a 
crlical hansfiion zone between torest and 
savanna h Cote dlvoire, is hWfr heat- 
ened. The CM of Project vii manage 
hnanca, personnel and project rostns 
aid wfl trort dosetf m cwmite. 

Ouatiticafons 

* 64 years experience in community- 
based nalua) resoira menagemera, 
conservation, or part managerism. - 
(axperisnee in Area strong prataretft 
wfti proven Sack record managng a 
major donor proasm 
1 Expeneax wrong management plans. 
dasjgnlRg, montortig and evahatian pro- 
yams. art partbptexy project tlevefcp- 
mert prefarred. 

' fiuaicy in Ranch and BiglstL 

Send appicahon and salary history by 
ifatfiTta 

Cooaenation btamatM 
Mb. Fre]a AndrtamUaoa 
2501 M Streat, NW Sitite 200 
ffeshinghm, D/L, 20037 
fjndrtoiiBBfemMcons i vva i onxig 
Fax: (202) 887-0192 


The Eornpean Roma fflghta Center, 
an Intofnafonal pubBe irteresi law 
oroantzation based hi Butepart. Hung- 
ry. seeks to IB the Mowing pasterns: 

1. A Renan* Director to manage and 
develop its research projects. The suc- 
cessful candidate m nne to toast 3 
years experience In human rights re- 
search. strategic thinking, and a prtwn 
record of imaging projects. 

2. An Assistant to Oib Executive Dfrecfcx. 
Applicants state! have experience wtti 
seoetariel assistance, background in hu- 
man riglfe or doseiy retaed BeWs. and 
organttafianal skis. 

Far both pasUans ttuert Engfish is re- 
quired Salaries ae compeSiva aid wi 
depend on experience arid quaficatias 
Send detailed resume no later than 
March 10, 1998 to 

Hie Execttive Dfredor 
Hie Euopaan Roma Rights Center. 
1525 .Budapest 114, 

P.O. to tow, Hungary 
Fto (36-1) 1383727 
E-mat 100253.1 iSOOconpiseivexdra 


HTBMATXm HOLfflNG COMPANY 
is latddtaD far a BUSINESS DEVR0P- 
MENT MANAGER- Should have 5 - 10 
years experience n cxvsfiore d rig adkr- 
«s and knowledge d related contracts 
nth US and kxrign nteHoftnds. H Is 
essaotial that the Manager has experi- 
ence to deal wifi Bek! personnel and so- 
rter executives. Parfea Engfch reatesd. 
knowledge d French. Wort location at 
various sites with extensive traveL 
Please reply to to 525, IHT, S2521 
NwUty Cedar, Franoe. Please Include 
photo. 


Executives Available 


50 YR OLD EXECUTIVE. 12 


kxK tor new tasks, quick in the uptake. 
Biidhg teamwork, creative. Tet +48 (0) 
6171 52406 Fax: +49 (0) 6171 S8043Z. 


New Lower 
International 
Rates! 


France 270 

Italy. 340 

Japan 360 

Singapore.. 330 
UK. 170 


■ Instant Activation 

• NO Set Up Fees 

• NO Minima ms 

- Six-Second Billing 

• AT&T Quality 

• 24-hour. Muttf-ilngual 
Customer Service 

77» Ortgbtcl 

/callback 

Tel: 1-206.599.1991 
Fax: 1 -206.599.1 981 
Email: infbQkallback.com 
www.kallback.com 

417 Second Avenue West 
Seattle, WA 98119 USA 


Business Travel 

IstiBuainss Ctasa Frequent Travteax 

Workup to 

fcS-SfG ' *-SI4n347-79Sa 
^ ; [i U ^ ! ^ rta^u. r ;ams com 


^ ffolpcwlav’s ixxtewsuurkct 
for IWiew Opponunhiea. 
iMdw^ConBaatW Estate, 
lelceonuziimlnallooA. AiHomollvc 
and Enl^ruumncnL 
71> rw/wniw conhm Sarah WcrjboT 
«»» +44 171 4200326 
or Tax ++1 171 430 0338 

A ®"£ ,W DEAL happens 

— AT THE I INTER MARK ft 


to Biett cortbung eopenaon, 

0b SPONSORS) SECTORS of toe 

HIEfttAlWHAL HERALD TRBWE 

are tookhg kr freetoica 
writers ttmughoul the world 
mh sufid badvound taburinsss 
aid franciai reporting. 

Native Bngfistt qreateR rth 

sand tv arid dps to 


"sstatstsr 

181 Avenue Qariu de Ga* 
92521 Noufly Cadn • 
FRANCE 

or by wral to bmebderOUcore 

Ttprni hlSSS Bribuilc. 



General Positions Wanted 


Ff»CH LADY, Mdde age, teert 
Endsh, Rafian, traveled worth. BA. 
arrfieoiire design,- Berature 4 arts, 
oractire. reined &cutured, based NYC. 
Seeks foresting portion as put* 
rotations, personal assistant or I ravel 
conisrion. Serious Oder only, to 528, 
LH.T. 850 Thrt Ava., lOfh floor. New 
York, N.Y. 10322, USA. 


BODYGUARD - Mftary & BA trained, 
British man, fluent French, seeks job. 
idea/ tor busnessmen eta Tel Paris +33 
(0)6 8106 50E5- TflHax 4700 6990. 


LADY, 54, educated, paramedcal sHfc, 
seeks post worttwfcfe as PAtoompsw 
for retired people Tel +33 (0}4 93055116 


PROFESSIONAL BRITISH RNswks 
position, private duly. WI banraL 
SflrtJCS toqrwte Fare 914-328^689 US 


Educational Positions Available 


AMERICAN COORDINATOR lor the 
American Option of the Baccatouroit 
"a Option Mernrennale* (OIB) 
Required: PhD in ore of tiro social 
sciences from an American urriversfly. 

curentiy making in Frame. 
Expsrimx <rfh sscondsry emi&kne 
sutii as the AP souotL Ptoue 


Tet Parts 4» (DM 44 14 53 60. 


YOU'VE NEVER TAUGHT ENGLISH 
STORE, but love tad otiier sitostantial 
pnrt e asiu i iH l expedance: You may be lhe 
person we are looting tor to leach 
ErigSsh cranmunfcation stifis to French 
executives. Training provkied on Welec- 
tuafly stkniafing method'and materials. 
Paris-based. ParHkne. Wort papers re- 
quired. Send resume to to 530, LH.T„ 
92521 Nedy Cede. France. 


ENGUSH TEACHERS WANTED 
Native speakars, trite writ perm! arid 
leading experience. Please cal PARIS 
433 «Hl 44 94 16 33. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS Academy 
seeks ELT teachers into Eastern Europe 
experience to wort in Russia. Tel/Fax: 
7-095-2023829 tmaUnterabcOcruu 


Domestic Positions Wanted 


EXPEREHCED COUPLE, raid 30 s 
seeks posttxi in House-management, 
within private service. 19 class chef 8 
Nortand nanny, W bote very S adbta S 
hard woridng. Excefleni references. 
Wofldvride locaiions considered. Please 
Fat/Tet 444 1243 573402 tar mere daafc 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Financial Services 


PRIME BANK 




Venture Capital Finance Avals trie 
tor Government Projects and 
Govemmerl Cooperies 
teal are tar staa. 

Large Projaco our Specfaty 
Also, Lorn Term Ftaro tar 
Large and Small Contanies 
No avnnfestan Until Funded 

REPRESENTATIVE ■ 
Needed to ad as Uason 
Please reply to Engfish 

VBfTURE CAPITAL CONSULTANTS 
tavntment bantare 
16311 Venture BhrcL, Sttite 999 
Encfno, CaBomia 91436 ILSLA. 
Fax Noe j&ffl 905-1688 


HoBwidt Sr. Assoc. Data O.G Lstysad 


Business Opportunities 


OFFSHORE BAN® 
COMPANIES & TRUSTS 
WM1GRATOWASSP0RTS 


Aston Ca 

Aston Haase, 
Tet 444 
Fax: 444 


Senrtas WoAMda 

orate Trustees 

ountes, ferie of Han 
ITO4 626691 
A 1624 825126 


London 

Tet 444 (to 171 233 1302 
Ffct 444 (0) 1?1 233 1519 

EMafl: aston§enterprisajiet 

vrroejetorrioqufamoacoj* 


THE INTERMARKET 
Starts [ 
on Page 17 | 
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World Roundup 



Sam Kantejoafai/AP 

Lindsay Davenport, who won 
the final Sunday in Tokyo. 

Hing is Falls 

tennis. Lindsay Davenport of 
the United States, ranked No. 2 in 
the world, beat top-ranked Martina 
Hingis of Switzerland, 6-3, 6-3, 
Sunday in the Toray Pan Pacific 
Open final in Tokyo. 

Davenport served well and at- 
tacked on Hingis’s second serve, 
breaking twice in the first set and 
a gain at the start of the second set 

Hingjs, who recently won the 
Australian Open, then held ha own 
serve for 1-3 and broke at love for 
2-3 in die second set But Dav- 
enport broke back for 4-2 and held 
her serve for 5-2. 

• Thomas Enqvist retained his 
Marseille Open title, overpowering 
top seed Yevgeny Kafelnikov. 6-4 
6-1, in the final on Sunday. 

Enqvist, 23, was never troubled 
by the former French Open cham- 
pion from Russia. 

• Goran Ivanisevic of Croatia 
won die Croatian Indoor tide for the 
third straight year when he beat 
Greg Rusedski, 7-6 (7-3), 7-6 (7-5), 
Sunday in the final in Split 

“This is something unbeliev- 
able,'’ the Croat said after the match. 
“There was a bomb ticking in my 
head for seven days from the pres- 
sure to win. So I’m extremely happy 
to have won this difficult match. “ 

Ivanisevic also beat Rusedski in 
die final last year. (AP) 

Hornets’ Mason Arrested 

basketball Anthony Mason of 
the Charlotte Hornets was arrested 
in New York on Saturday on two 
counts of third-degree rape of two 
teenage girls. His lawyer, Frank 
Rothman insisted he was innocenL 

“ There will be scientific evi- 
dence that will vindicate An- 
thony,” Rothman said. “He’s a tar- 
get for people like this.” 

Mason, 31, and a friend, William 
Duggjns. 24, were each charged 
with two counts of statutory rape in 
the alleged attack on two girls, 14 
and 15, on Friday night, the pros- 
ecutor's office said. 

Mason and his friend met the 
sisters at a charity basketball game 
at York College in the Queens sec- 
tion of New York, the office said. 

One New York tabloid reported 
in its Sunday editions that the al- 
leged attack took place in a lim- 
ousine after the game. The girls told 
an older sister about the alleged 
attack, the paper said. (AP) 

Germany Drops Boycott 

SWIMMING The German Swim- 
ming Federation said Sunday that it 
had dropped its plan to boycott a 
World Cup swim meet in Beijing. 
The move had been intended as a 
protest against doping by Chinese 
swimmers. 

“We have contractual obliga- 
tions to appear,” said Ruediger 
Tretow, the federation president 
The World Cop event will take 
place in Beijing on Feb. 25 and 
26. (Reuters) 

Ambrose Blasts England 

cricket Curtly Ambrose, the 
West Indies fast bowler, took five 
English wickets for 16 runs Sunday 
on the fourth day of die first test in 
Trinidad. 

England, which started on 219 
runs for four wickets in its second 
innings, was all out for 258. The 
West Indies, which needed 282 in 
its second innings to win, reached 
104 for two by tea. (Reuters) 


Norman Wins 
His Own Event 

The Associated Press 

SYDNEY, Australia — 
Greg Norman finally won his 
own event when he outlasted 
Jose Maria Olazabal of Spain 
by two strokes to win the 
5680,000 Greg Norman In- 
ternational on Sunday. 

Norman started die day one 
shot behind die 1994 US. 
Masters champion. The pair 
- 11 
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United Ties Bolton, 
As Challengers Fall 

Arsenal Beats 2d-Place Chelsea; 
Blackburn and Liverpool Also Lose 


OxnpBoi bp OwSiag'Ptvm Dbpaxkes 

Manchester United was held to a 1-1 
tie at home by struggling Bolton but still 
increased its lead on the three teams 
behind it in the English Premier League. 
They all lost 

United trailed Saturday after a goal 
from Bolton’s Bob Taylor in the 60th 
minute and seemed to be beading for its 
third consecutive league defeat until 
Andy Cole evened the score five 
minutes from the end of the game. 

On Sunday, Stephen Hughes scored 
twice in the first half as Arsenal, which 
is fifth in the league, beat second-pace 
Chelsea, its London rival, 2-0. Hughes, 
a 2 1 -year-old midfielder scored on a 20- 
meter drive after four minutes and 
headed the second goal in from close 

range in the 42d minute as Arsenal beat 
Chelsea for the third time this season. 

Blackburn, in third place, lost 3-0 at 
home to Tottenham, which started the 
day in 18th place. Fourth-placed Liv- 
erpool lost, 3-2, to visiting Southamp- 
ton. 

ITALY Roberto Baggio set up defend- 
er Michele Paramatti’s second-half 
strike Sunday as Bologna upset Inter 
Milan, 1-0. 

Inter Milan lost its second straight 
home game and the Brazilian striker 
Ronaldo, twice FIFA's world player of 
the year, again foiled to score. 

“We played what I think was our 
ugliest game this year,” Inter Milan’s 
coach. Luigi Siznoni, said. 

Inter fell four points behind luventus, 
tire league leader, which beat Roma, 3- 
1. Zinedine Zidane, Edgar Davids and 
Alessandro Del Piero scored for the 
defending champion. 

Oliver Bierhoff, who leads the league 
with 16 goals, and Paolo Poggi each 
scored twice as Udiaese, which is in 
third place, routed Lecce, 6-0. 

In Milan, Baggio sent a precise back- 
pass to Paramaiti, who sent a low shot 
through goalkeeper Gianluca 
Pagliuca’s legs for the winner in the 
56th minute. Baggio, Italy's star at the 
1994 World Cup, was starling his 
second game in a row after a dispute 
with his coach, Renzo Ulivieri, over 


The New Rugby: 
France Throws 
Rival for Loop 

Bob Donahue 

International Herald Tribune 

France put a good new team in its big 
new stadium. The effect was amazing. 

So good a team, in fact, that Eng- 
land's coach, Clive Woodward, was 
heard to say: “I admired die way the 
French played, and that is what we have 
to emulate.” 

That young France would give Eng- 
land a 24-17 Tugby lesson was probably 
expected by absolutely nobody. 

This, of course, was part of England’s 
problem — just as overconfidence was 
part of New Zealand’s problem in 

Vantaoi Point 

November when Woodward’s men sur- 
prised themselves by holding the world- 
leading All Blacks to a draw. 

Changed rules of play, higher stan- 
dards of athleticism at the start of rugby's 
professional era, and money-minded 
keenness to please television audiences 
and sponsors add up to a new ball game. 
The Southern Hemisphere powers play it 
better. The Northern Hemisphere has to 
leant it, or abandon hope of gening for at 
the four-yearly World Cup next year. 

So it was that the number of passes in 
the big Paris match on Saturday surely 
set a record in an England-France series 
dating back to 1906. Throwing the ball 
around — you do that at practice some- 
times, and in pickup games always. Un- 
til recently, you didn’t do it in test 
matches, at least not before you were 
well ahead. You played safe. Who says 
there's no such thing as progress? 

Ireland tried it, too, on Saturday in 
Dublin, only to find that they don't have 
the talent required. The Scots, who won 


playing time. 

Bologna protected that lead despite 
playing with 10 meh for the last 17 
minutes after the veteran defender 
Massimo Tarantino was expelled. 

In Turin, Roma also finished with 10 
men after defender Fabio Petruzzi re- 
ceived a red card for a foul cm Del Piero. 
shun Barcelona, the Spanish league 
leader, survived late pressure to earn a 
1-1 draw at Tenerife .on Sunday. The 
B razilian midfielder Rivaldo blasted his 
14th goal of the season to pot Barcelona 
ahead just before halftime. 

But the second half was barely two 
minutes old when Tenerife’s Slavisa 
Jokanovic scored. 

Sporting Gijon ended the worst los- 
ing streak in the Spanish first-division’s 
history Sunday by beating its local rival 
Racing Santander, 2-1, its first victory 
in 24 games. 

On Saturday. Real Sociedad scored a 
late goal to draw, 1-1, with its Basque 
rival Athletic Bilbao. 

Javi Gracia scored after Daxko Ko- 
vacevic had knocked Athletic’s goal- 
keeper, Imanol Etxeberria, to the 
ground. The 1-1 draw lifted Real into 
second place. Athletic remained fourth. 
FRANCE Auxeire, Nantes and Rennes of 
the first division were all knocked out of 
tiie French Cup by teams from the lower 
divisions. 

Rennes was upset by third-division 
Istres. while Auxeire lost, 2-1, after the 
overtime with second-division Mul- 
house. 

Nantes fell, 1-0, to the second-di- 
vision straggler Caen. Midfielder Ra- 
fael Guerrero scored with 14 minutes 
left in the game. 

The first-division leader, Olympique 
Marseille, labored to 1-0 away victory 
over fourth-division Boulogne. 

Paris Saint-Germain, which has lost 
its last three league games, won 1-0 at 
Lenient, the second-division leader. 

Scotland Jose Quitango scored in 
the final minute to give Hearts a 1-1 
home tie Sunday against Celtic and left 
both clubs even with the Glasgow 
Rangers at the top of the premier di- 
vision. Jackie McNamara scored in the 
40th minute, but Celtic missed several 
chances to increase its lead. 

Rangers tied at home Saturday 
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Inter Milan's Ronaldo, right, streaking past Bologna defenseman Amedeo Mangone with the ball on Sunday. 


against Dunfermline. 

Quitongo, a tiny winger from Angola, 
came on as a substitute in the 64th 
minute and scored from eight yards after 
his first effort was blocked. 

• Netherlands The Dutch league re- 
sumed after its winter break Sunday and 
Ajax Amsterdam continued its victory 
streak from last year, trouncing RKC 
Waalwijk, 5-1. Michael Landrup scored 


three goals for Ajax. 

Loc Nilis scored from close range in 
tiie d ying seconds as PSV Eindhoven, in 
second place, beat De Graafschap, 2-1 . 

, Germany Bayern Munich beat 
Hansa Rostock, 2-0. Saturday, to re- 
main second in the Bundestiga. The 
victory kept Bayern within two points of 
Kaiserslautern, which beat VfL Bo- 
chum, 3-0, on Friday night 


Alexander Zickler put Bayern ahead 
in the 16tb minute and Michael Tamat 
added the second goal with a free kick 
just two minutes later. 

Bayer Leverkusen moved into third 
with a 4-1 victory Over Wenler Bremen, 
but is nine points behind Bayem. 

Borussia Dortmund, the reigning 
European champion beat VfB Stuttgart, 
3-1. 
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South Africa- Angola Match Is Even All Around 


CtmfBeibfOarSvfFnmDBpaKhB 

BOBO DIOULASSO, Burkina 
Faso — The dismissal of two players 
brought a lively end to an otherwise 
dour match Sunday as South Africa, 
the defending champion, tied Angola, 
0-0, in its first match in Group C of the 
African Nations' Cup. 

■ The Angolan defender Bodunha 
was ejected for a foul away from the 
ball, and John Moeti, a South African . 
midfielder, was sent off for retaliation. 
Both will be suspended for the next 
game of the tournament. 

South Africa's striker Benedict Mc- 
Carthy might have been ejected after 


he lashed out at Aurelio following a 
tackle, but McCarthy feigned injury 
and a substitution was made before 
any action by the referee. 

In the second game at Bobo Di- 
oulasso, Joel Tiehi scored twice, and 
Lassina Diabate scored in the 83d 
minute as Ivory Coast beat Namibia, 
4-1. 

On Saturday in Ougadougou, Cam- 
eroon beat its host, Bu rkina Faso, in 
the inaugural game of the competition, 
1-0. Alphonse Tehama scored for 
Cameroon in the first half. Burkina, 
which qualified as host, fought back 
after halftime but foiled to score. 


GOLD CUP Preki Radosavljevic's 
24-yard blast in tire 78th minute gave 
die United States a 2-1 victory over 
Costa Rica and a place in the semi- 
finals of the Concacaf Gold Cup. 
America needed to win tire Group 3 
game to advance to the semifinals in 
Los Angeles. Mexico also gained a 
final-four spot by beating Honduras. 
2-0, on apart of goals by Cuauhtemoc 
Blanco u the second game of a 
doubleheader in Oakland. 

The Gold Cup is the championship 
of the soccer federations of North and 
Central America and the Caribbean. 
Brazil is competing asa guest 
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France Finds the Old Flair 
And Beats England, 24-17 
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French players, left, winning a tineout from England's Lawrence DaDagBo. 


17-16, prefer to lay thebah on theground 
for tire next arriving forward to scoop up. 
They will expect a harder time when 
France plays in Edinburgh on Feb. 21. 

Now that the game has moved up a 
gear, the sad signs are that Scotland and 
Ireland no longer have what it takes. 
Before long we could see Europe’s old 
Five Nations tournament die and rise 
again as an annual fray among Aus- 
tralia. England, France, New Zealand 
and South Africa. 

Meanwhile, a paradox of the fancy 
new game is that defense is the key. This 
was what the French learned in heavy 
defeat by South Africa in November. 
Against England they were ferocious. 


Pressure defense steals possession and 
makes space. If your halfbacks are clev- 
er, the space is exploited. Philippe Car- 
bone eau and Thomas Castaignede 
played this chess better than any pair of 
French halves in recent memory. 

France scored two tries instead of the 
six they could have. Put this down to 
English defending — by Neil Back and 
Lawrence Daiiagiio in particular — but 
also to hesitant French confidence and 
lack of test-match experience as a unit. 

And give the last word to Brough 
Scott, writing in The Sunday Telegraph; 
“If the French are a team rebuilding, 
heaven help us when they’ve got all the 
parts in place.” 


Reuters 

LONDON — The two Five Nations 
“titles” may have been decided in Sat- 
urday’s opening games as the reigning 
champions France discovered their old 
flair to beat England 24-17, and Ireland 
went down 17-16 at home to Scotland, 
making it likely that the Irish will keep a 
firm grip on foe wooden spoon for foe 
last-place team. 

The showdown in foe new Stade de 
France was billed as a likely cham- 
pionship decider, and despite England *s 
having drawn first blood with a Paul 

Fivi Nations Rugby 

Grayson penalty, foe French were con- 
sistently foe better team. 

Wings Philippe Bemat-Salles and 
Christophe Donunici scored excellent 
tries in foe first 20 minutes, with center 
Christophe Lamaison converting the 
first to leave England flailing. 

The French, routed 52-10 by South 
Africa in their last international match, 
were sharper than England and more 
prepared to ran foe bail. They touched 
down on two additional occasions but 
the tries were disallowed because of 
forward passes. 

England came back in foe second 
half, and after Neil Back was shoved 
over by his forwards for a try, Grayson 
twice put them within four points. 

But another Lamaison penalty and 
drop goals from flyhalf Thomas Cas-' 
taignede and fullback Jean -Luc. Sad- 
ourny ensured a fourth successive vic- 
tory over foe English. 

“The score flatters us. A draw would 
have been a travesty,” said England’s 
coach, Clive Woodward. 

“I am still cautious,” said Jean- 
Claude Skrela, the French coach. “We 


had a mission — we didn’t have foe 
right to lose and we didn’t” 

At the Lansdowne Road stadium in 
Dublin, there was no denying foe spirit 
on display — but unfortunately there 
was very little else. 

Ireland and Scotland were comfort- 
ably foe worst in foe championship last 
year and seem certain to retain that 
dubious honor. 

Scotland did put together a well- 
worked tiy, nicely finished by center 
Alan Tait to earn an 1 1 - 10 halftome lead, 
but there was little else on show to worry 
the rest of the competition. 

Scotland’s narrow victory came cour- 
tesy of the foot of Craig Chalmers, who 
took over the kicking after Rowan Shep- 
herd had missed four of six attempts. 
Chalmers calmly landed two penalties. 

Ireland led, 16-11, 15 minutes into 
foe second half thanks to a fortunate 
penalty try and goals by flyhalf David 
Humphreys. But poor han dling and tac- 
tical naivete let them down. 

Scotland had lost 10 of foeir last 12 
matches, including a 25-21 defeat by 
Italy last month. 

In a foretaste of the “Six Nations” 
tournament of the future, scheduled to 
begin in two years, Wales played Italy in 
Llanelli and squeezed to a 23-20 vic- 
tory. 

Italy, which had recently beaten 
France, Ireland and Scotland, faded to 
sparkle. 

A dour first half was a tale of penalties: 
Neil Jenkins landing three for foe Welsh, 
and Diego Dominguez one for Italy. 

There were four tries in the second 
half. Gareth Thomas, foe Welsh winger, 
scored a brilliant solo try, Wales was 
awarded a penalty try, and Cristian 
Stoica and Andrea Sgorion scored in 
injury lime for foe visitors. 
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What Color Is America’s Cup ? How About Green 

By Barbara Lloyd came up short by $16 — an a mount that foe pretty confident about how you’re going to fund 

New York Tunes Service association s bank had taken oat as a processing your camp to risk that much.’ ’ - . ■ - \ 

It was a deep plunge for any of the groups, each 

of whom had paid $100,000 to $200,000 as a 


By Barbara Lloyd 

New York Tunes Service 

NEWPORT, Rhode Island — When a $250,000 
entry fee, in the form of a letter of credit, came due 
on Jan. 31 for challengers to foe America's Cup, 
one of foe European yachting teams took the un- 
necessary step of hand-delivering a check for foe 
full amount 

The money was delivered by a messenger for foe 
yachting syndicate to a bank in Nassau, Bahamas. 
The team phoned foe America’s Cud challengers’ 


came up short by $16 — an amount that the 
association’s bank had taken out as a processin g 
fee. “We wrote a check for foe $16.” Jones said 
wryly. “Come on. look at what they put up.” 
Such is foe high-stakes world of America’s Cup 
yacht racing. And it is higher than ever before in foe 
trophy’s 147-year history. The sheer magnitude 
comes from having a record 16 international yacht 
clubs pay up to challenge New Zealand for the 
America’s Cup. 

Syndicates from 10 countries, of which foe 
United Stares is fielding six teams, will tap cor- 


of whom had paid $100,000 to $200,000 as a 
preliminary entry fee. If any team fails to show up 
at foe start line for the challengers’ trial races; 
scheduled to begin in late October 1999, die syn- 
dicate will forfeit its $250,000. Those who compete 
won’t have to make goo<d on their letters of credit' 
The next step for challengers is a meeting .the 
week in Milan. Jones said he expected all ltiteardS 
to show up with representatives. Many of the issues 
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SPORTS 


The Associated Press 

■ m “iS^^Han^ton scoral 24 points as 
No. 7 eonnecucut held visiting Stan- 
ford to wm, 76-56. 

' iS Stanford's lowest pomr 
Krtal of the season and its third lost in 
four games. 

' lS? vipory was the fifth straight for 
tte Huskies (21-3) who led by 12^oints 


Ceuiei Basketball 


:al h^f&ne and by 25 before Stanford 
(19-3) scored toe final five points of the 
game. 

Connecticut, always tough defensive- 
ly, held Stanford weU under its average 
of 8 1.6 points per game. 

Arthur Lee led the Cardinal with 17 
points. 

' 4 Arfcnma 83 , Washington State 61 

In Tucson, Arizona, Michael Dickerson 
scored 14 of his 19 points in toe second 
half as toe Wildcats beat Washington 
State. Miles Simon added 19 points for 
Arizona, who extended its winning 
streak to 34 games and won its 26th 
straight over toe Cougars — the longest 
streak in a Pac-10 series. Carlos Daniel 
had 14 points and 14 rebounds for 
Washington State. 

N 0 . 6 UCU 84, Oregon State 75 Toby 
Bailey scored 21 points and Kris John- 
son added 20 as UCLA made up for a 
poor shooting performance with strong 
rebounding to beat Oregon State in Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. Corey Benjamin scored 
22 of his 34 points in the second half for 
Oregon State, bur was forced to sit out 
the last 6:36 of toe first half with foul 
trouble! 

Ho. 10 Ptmdue 107, Ohio State 75 Brad 
Miller scored 22 points and Purdue hit a 
conference-record 16 3-pointers to hand 
. Ohio State its worst loss ever at home. 
Chad Austin added 1 9 points and Jaraan 
Cornell 17 for Purdue. Jon Sanderson 
scored a 24 points for Ohio State. 

No. 11 Princeton 76, Harvard 48 In 
Boston, Gabe Lewullis matched his ca- 
reer high with 24 points arid Princeton 
shot 68 percent from the field to rout 
Harvard. The Tigers, who crushed Dart- 
mouth 71-39 toe previous nig ht, won 
their 1 1 to in a row and beat Harvard for 
the 15th straight time. Bill Ewing scored 
a career-high 12 points for Harvard, 
which played without Dan Clemente, its 
freshman star. 

Mol 12 Mow ataxico 77, Colorado State 

62 Clayton Shields scored 25 points and 
New Mexico converted five straight 
Colorado State turnovers into 1 1 points 
in the second half to extend the Lobos' . 
home winning streak to 40 games. 

Tmumssm 70, No. 13 South Carolina 

89 Tony Harris, a freshman, scored 22 
points and made a key steal in toe wan- 
ing seconds to lead host Tennessee to 
victory in Knoxville. The Vols woo 
their fourth straight Southeastern Con- 
ference game, their longest streak in the 
league in nine years. Brandon Wharton 
scored 19 points as the Volunteers broke 
South Carolina’s seven-game winning 
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McKie !e d toe Gamecocks 
with 21 points. 

Ko. 14 Arkansas 93, Vanderbilt 83 In 

Fayetteville. Arkansas, Nick Davis 
scored 24 points and Pat Bradley 
bounced back from missing his first six 
shois to score all 17 of his points in the 
ratal 9:Ti as Arkansas beat tenacious 
Vanderbilt. Austin Bates scored 16 
points to lead Vanderbilt. 

St, John's 77, No. 15 West Virginia 69 
In New York, Felipe Lopez and Lavor 
Posted each scored 17 points and Si. 
John’s closed toe game with a 1 0-4 run 
to snap West Virginia’s five-game win- 
ning streak. Greg Jones led toe Moun- 
taineers with 23 points. 

Mo. 1 6 Michigan State 75, Iowa 64 An- 
tonio Smith scored 17 points and had 12 
rebounds while reserve Mom's Peierson 
added 14 points as Michigan State stayed 
atop toe Big Ten standings with a home 
victory in East Lansing. Ricky Davis, a 
freshman. led Iowa with IS points. 

No. 17 Mississippi 75, Alabama 74 In 

Oxford, Mississippi, Jason Smith 
scored the game- winning dunk with 13 


seconds left Mississippi snapped a 
toree-game losing sireak. Demetrius Al- 


exander scored Alabama's last 10 points 
before being called for an offensive foul 
with 24 seconds left. Ansu Sesay led Ole 
Miss with 19 points, his 44to" straight 
double-digit scoring game, but was on 
the bench the final 2:37 after fouling 
out. Brian Williams scored 27 points, 
including five 3-pointers, to lead 
Alabama. 

Minnesota se.Wo.1 8 Michigan 73 Eric 
Harris scored 24 points and host Min- 
nesota made 14 of 20 3-pointers in the 
upset. The Gophers shot 56 percent for 
the game. Sam Jacobson and Quincy 
Lewis each added 19 points for Min- 
nesota, while Kevin Clark had 17, in- 
cluding four 3-pointers. Maceo Boston 
led Michigan with a career high 27 
points. 

Sot on Hall 85, Mo. 19 Syracuse 61 

Seton Hall ended 16 years of futility, 
winning for toe first time ever in Syra- 
cuse’s Carrier Dome by holding toe 
Cfrangemen to one field goal over the 
final 12 minutes of the first half. While 
Syracuse was cold, Seton Hall hit a 
season high 14 3-pointers on 24 at- 
tempts, led by Donnell Williams and 
Levell Sanders who each had five and 
finished with 23 points. Shah sen Hol- 
loway added a career-high 14 assists, 
along with 1 1 points. Seton Hall had lost 
all 16 games played in the Carrier Dome 
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The Rangers' Bob Corkum, right, catching up with the Coyotes' center. Craig Janney. 


NBA All-Star Game Prelude Fizzles 

Players Generate Little Razzle-Dazzle and$l Million Shot Misses Mark 


By Chris Sheridan 

The Ass.wuuil Press 


since its opening in 1981. Syracuse was 
led by Todd Burgan's 17 points. 


No. 25 Maryland 68, Florida State 62 

Rodney Elliott scored 10 of his 16 
»ints in the second half, including two 
throws with 48 seconds le 


as 


Maryland recovered from an 11 -point 

ida. 


deficit to win in Taliahasse. Floric 
Laron Profit also scored 16 points for 
toe Terrapins. Obinna Ekezie added 1 1 
points and a game-high 9 rebounds for 
Maryland. Corey Louis led Florida 
State with 17 points and S rebounds. 


NEW YORK — The National Basketball As- 
sociation’s annual gimmickfest on the eve of the 
Aii-Star Game went over like a lead balloon 
Saturday night, playing to a sellout crowd so 
unimpressed that thousands — despite paying 
S100 per ticker — left early. 

"They should have had the slam-dunk con- 
test," said the film director Spike Lee, an avid 
Knicks fan and a regular at Madison Square 
Garden. 

Instead, the crowd sat silently through the 
debut of 2baU. a shooting skills contest won by 
Clyde Drexler of toe Houston Rockets and Cyn- 
thia Cooper of the Houston Comets. 2baU was 
toe event that replaced the dunk contest, which 
league officials felt had gone stale. 

For All-Star Saturday they signed up several 
of the league’s best-known stars to pair with 
players from the Women's National Basketball 
Association front the same city, but only the 
participants seemed to have an idea of what was 
going on. 

The buzz did not build during toe rookie game, 
either, which was won, 85-80, by the East as 
Zydrunas Ugauskas of the Cleveland Cavaliers 
won toe most valuable player award. 

- And toe fans — or what remained of them — 


were lingering at the exit ramps as toe 3-point 
shoot-out went down to toe final round and Jeff 


Homacek of toe Utah Jazz defeated Hubert Dav- 
is of toe Dallas Mavericks, 16-10. 


Ilgauskas had four dunks during toe rookie 
game and finished with IS points. Tracy Mc- 
Grady of Toronto, at 1 S toe youngest player in 
toe league, made a spectacular windmill jam to 
Stan his string of three straight stuffs, and Bobby 
Jackson of Denver was the winner of Dunk of toe 
Night for catching a hard pass flung by Rodrick 
Rhodes and getting ai rbome for a wild finish that 
may have been toe highligbi of the nigbL 

“It put a little excitement in the game. Every- 
body wanted to see a linle razzle-dazzle,' * Jack- 
son said. 

Saul Holcman of New York, a fan who last 
month drew toe winning ticket and toe right to 
make a basket for SI million, appeared calm as 
he took die court. 

The 40-year-old former guidance counselor, 
attempting a two-handed overhead shot, seemed 
to lose his balance at toe point of release. His shot 
was short and to the left, making million-dollar 
shot contestants 0-for-4 in Alt Star Saturday 
history. 

As a consolation prize, Holcman received a 
Pontiac Sunfire convertible, Sony stereo equip- 
ment and two $5,000 checks. 

The 2ball competition seemed to confuse toe 
crowd, which diem’t know the rules and did not 
know bow many points each team had scored 
until toe public address announcer reported it 
long after each pair of competitors had finished. 

Cooper, toe MVP "m toe WNBA’s inaugural 
season, and Drexler defeated Kail Malone of toe 
Utah Jazz and Tammy Reiss of toe Utah Starzz, 
73-6 1 , in the final round. 


Scoreboard 


BASKETBALL 


MBA Standi nos 


ATLANTIC MVKKM 



W 

L 

Pel 

Gfi 

Miami 

30 

17 

-638 

— 

NewJcrocy 

27 

21 

563 

3Vi 

New York 

25 

21 

-543 

4» 

WasKngton 

25 

24 

410 

6 

Ortando 

23 

25 

A79 

Th 

wswi 

22 

25 

-448 

8 

PMadefahto 

* 14 

31 

311 

IS 

CENTRAL DIVISION 



Indkna 

33 

13 

.717 

— 

Chicago 

34 

15 

Mi 

V, 

Ctototto 

29 

18 

All 

4 'h 

Atlanta 

29 

» 

392 

5Mr 

Cleveland 

27 

20 

374 

6ta 

MBnutee. 

24 

23 

J11 

PM 

Defretf 

22 

25 

468 

11K 

Toronto 

11 

36 

-234 

22W 

wutbrn cawuao 


■rawESTonnsKM 




W 

L 

Pci 

GB 

San Antonio 

34 

14 

.708 

— 

Utah 

31 

15 

A74 

2 

Minnesota 

26 

20 

MS 

7 

Houston 

22 

24 

■478 

11 

Vancouver 

13 

36 

365 

Z1M 

Data 

9 

38 

.197 

2415 

Denver 

4 

42 

■067 

.29 


MancomswN 



Seattle 

37 

10 

.787 

— 

LALatero 

34 

11 

356 

2 

Phoenix 

31 

15 

£74 

JJ* 

Portland 

26 

20 

J65 

10W 

Soaomenta 

20 

28 

417 

1 TVi 

LA. CBppers 

11 

37 

-229 

2£M 

Gddefi State 

8 

37 

.178 

28 


PACIFIC DMStOH 

W L T PS Gf CA 
Colorado 29 13 16 74 172 13b 

Los Angeles 26 20 9 61 141 I4S 

Son Jose 21 M 7 49 139 !52 

Etaiwnton 19 28 W 48 MI Ji4 

Anahdm 19 28 9 47 137 171 

Cataw 14 30 11 43 149 178 

Vancouver 14 33 > 40 153 703 

Ripuraswrs 

Pittshan^i 0 2 0 0-2 

Buffalo 110 0-2 

Rnt Pwiod: B-Audette 14 (McKee, 
Plante) 11-09 (PP). Second Periods 
Pittsburgh OUzyk 11 . (Starta. Werenka) 
(pp)- ft B-Audette 15 fflilfnft, Satan) fop). 4. 
P-Jogr 25 (Morozov. Fronds) TMti Period: 
None. Overtone: None. Shots on goal: P- 4- 
20-10-3-37. B- 12-9-12-1— 34. Goalies: P- 
Barrassa B-Hasek. 

Edmonton 0 2 2—4 

Vancouver 3 0 3—4 

First Period: Vancouver. ZezeS 1 (Mogitny. 
NasfuiuD- 2, V-Naslund 10 (ZezeL Mogilny) 
3, V-Ohhmd 4 (Bure. Moglkiy) (pc). Second 
Period: Edmonton. Guerin 11 (McAmmond. 
MlranoV) (pp). 5k E-Mcfiilfe 9 (Dodos. 
ZefepuUn) (PP). Third Period: Vancouver; 
Noonan 9, 7. V-Lummo U ft E-Kovalenko 5 
(Beretwwsky, Undgren) 9, E -Guerin 12 
(McAmmond, HaimBO 1927. Shots on goat 
E- 8-17-14-39. V- IB-9-5—32. GoaBeS: E- 
Joeoph. V-Irl*. 


No garnet ware sdwMed an Friday and 
State became of AB-Star Game in New 


Yeit an Saodar- 


Major College Scores 


Princeton 71, Datmouth 39 
Arizona S3, Washington St. 61 
Utah 64 Rice 49 
UCLA B4, Oregon State 75 
Cenmcttcot 7& Stanford 56 
Purdue 107, OWo St 75 
Ptinadon 74, Harvard 48 
New Modco 77. Colorado St 62 
Temetsw TO South Quonra 69 
Arkansas 91 VtandaMt 83 
StJohnB77,Wes!Vlnjirtfl» 

Michigan State 75, town 64 
Mtnfestppf 75, Atoboma 74 

Mhnesota B& Michigan 78 

Seton Kafl 8S Syracuse 61 
North Coro&M Charlotte 69. Cincinnati 62 
George Washington 67. St Joseph's 62 
Maytand6anarida Stated 


ICE HOCKEY 


NHL Standings 


BBHDII CONIV8NK* 

ATLANTIC nVIStOH 

y L T PIS GF CA 
New Jrnev 34 16 6 74 158 110 

PhfaSa 29 17 9 67 160 IS 

WtQfdndton 26 19 ll 63 156 143 

JKSs 17 24 16 50 140 M 

N.Y.Wanden 20 29 B * * 

Fkvtti 18 27 12 48 138 160 

Tempo Boy 10 37 9 29 1W 185 

NOtmOEASTDIWtON 

w h T Pts GF GA 

Patsburati 29 16 13 71 160 132 

K* 28 2i 7 a ;a 

BmL 23 22 11 57 140 IS 

Ottawa 23 2S 10 56 130 140 

Buffato 22 21 12 S 6 liQ 138 

Ctadna 21 29 7 49 _ 1 39 161 

wtsrmicoK*«B*»«( 

comiALDwatori 

W L T Pta GF GA 

Data 36 13 8 « JW JIS 

Demit 31 15 12 74 177 136 

St Louis , » 21 8 « J73 

Phoenix 24 22 11 » 

Chicago 22 25 9 53 134 133 

Tans* 19 29 7 45 129 162 


0 1 2—3 

Boston 0 1 0-1 

First Period: None. Second Period: B- 

Khrisfld) 18 (Helnza ABIstm) (pp). 2. 
Carolina. O'Neill 12 (GeHnas) Third Period: 
Carolina Primeou 16 (Ranheim) 15:01. 4. 
Carolina Hatter 3 (Ranhekn. Primeou) {era. 
Shots oo gw* Corofirn 5-10-12 — 2B- B- 9-17- 
9-35. Goafies: Carolina Kidd. B -Dafoe. 
M*w Jersey 0 2 1-3 

N.Y. btancten 1 0 1—2 

First Pwiod: New York. M«er 1 (Paon, 
Czerkow5k0 Socond Period: New Jersey. 
Etas 15 (GOmour. Nledennayeri 3, NJ-- 
Bodger6 (Andreychuk, Ho«g Third Period: 
New Jersey, RoWon 11 (Stevens} 3:40. & 
New York. Ptriffy 30 [Beronfl 1559 (pp 1. 
Shots aa gud New Jersey 6-14-13—35. New 
York 12-10-12—34. Gaofies: NJ.-Brodcar. 
New Yutto Sato. Ftahwty. 

Detroit 1 S 

SL Lotte 0 2 2—4 

First Period: D-Mcrtfty 11 (Lidstronv 
Drapert Seoiad Period: St Louis, Tuigeon 9 
(Campbell, Modimis) fop). 1 SJ-; 
Duchesne l l.Thfcd Period: S.L-Madnna 16 
(Duchesne, Conroy] (pp). S. S-L-Kul I 2ft 

19-JJ4 (tm). ShiIs on JM* D - 1 2-3-7— 21 S J_- 

13-8-8—29. Goalies: D-Osgood. SX.-Fuhf. 
Chicago 0 ' 

D«ta 1 2 0“3 

Rrrf Period: D-Zut»v 8 (Sydor) (pp). 
Second Pwtad: Chlcooa Stkoro 1 (Zhanumv, 
Amenta) X D-Vertwek 17 (Nhruwendyki 
(jmmduunno) 4 EX Verbeek IB (Zobov, 
NJetnrtndyW (W>>- 

Shots oo 90* c- 9-7-8-24. D- 15*8-31- 

Goo&es: C-Hockeft D-Turefc. 

Pldtodefphin ? ! 

Colorado 1 ■ 1—3 

first Ptrio* PWodefoWa, Svohoda 3 
(LeCkrir. OTnlrood) (PP)- Z WaOdlr 38 
(Daigle. Undies) 14 j 4I. 1 C-Owfinsh 9 
(Kamensky. LemleW) Ih^ PMM 
Cotonwta, Yetfe 7 ilCum. Ray) ill 4 WO- 
■ndnl Period: Cotorodft Loaoto 13 (Coibet 

B-21, Colorado 68-B— 22. Goalies. P- 
HottaB. C-Roy- 

Los Angeles > ” 

JUaMPO ® * 

Pint Period: Los Angelas, Tsyptokov 14 
(PenwwItMunnyJ (ppl-SccoodPerfott* 
Amefe4 Courinall 8 (McKenna) 3, A-G*en 
T 5 (sSnne, Ruccfiin) THW Period: Lie 
A naeles, BtaLe 13 (Coufliwn) 5. A-CuRen 2 

Katmd fc Los Angetei Co uftftafl 9 

(LflFoY*tte. B)risri»)9^7. LA-P«roa»B 
SI (Toyptokov) (on). Shots oa SMh Los 
LS2wa-20. A- 8-11-14-33. Missed 
penalty shrt-Lns Angta, Morray, Itimt 
eadfies: l_A.-Fbet A-HebWt. 

Honda • * 1“* 

1 0 2-3 

Ebjt Mid T-Modln Id Second Period: 
Florida, Fitzgerald 9 (Lindsay) 7:14 ThW 
ftjrio*T-DJCng f2(pem«ysfioO 7.-09.4 T- 
UoDin ll (Johnsoa SuBivon) 5. Florida 
Whtmey 21 (5«wa Ninfetmayed 1430 


fop). Shots on god; F- IB-9-13— «. T- 6-12- 
7—25. GooBes: F-Vanblesbrowdc T-Heoly. 
Tampo Boy 1 2 1—4 

Wesbiogtcn 0 2 1—3 

Fin* Perta* Tompn Bay, Tucker 3 
l Wiener, Richer) Second Period: Tampa 
Boy- Yseboert 8 (Zomuner. Wilkie) 3, W- 
Bondrc 35 (Reekie) (sh). 4 Washington, 
flondro 3o (Dates. Brunette) (pp). 5, T- 
Wiemer8 (RKher) ThW Period: Tampa Boy, 
Richer 7 (Warner) 11:11. 7. W-Zednk 14 
(Juneau, BuBs) Shota on goab Tampa Bay 7- 
13-2-22. W- 9-18-7-34 GaaHes: T- 
FltzpatnciL W-Rcnfora. 

Rtttsburgn 10 10-2 

Ottawa 1 • 1 8—2 

first Period: Pittsburgh, Games 22 
(Otaussoa Hatcher) 2 0- Redden 4 
(Cumreyworlh. AHredssan) (pp). Second 

Period: None. Third Period: Pittsburgh, 
Sroum 8 (Hicks. Lang) 4 O-Dockefl 9 
(Gardiner, Lambert) Ovoritaw: None. Shota 
00 goat P- 3-15-5-0—23. 3- 12-10-1 7-1 -40. 
Goaftes: P-Banasaa. O-Rhodes. 

Buffalo l 1 3-4 

MojKtooI 0 1 8-1 

First Period: a-Hotolngor 11 (Ptontej (sh). 
Second Period: Buffalo. Woolley 6 (Dowe) 3, 
M -Corson 17 (Motokhov, Recchi) (pp). Third 
Period: B-Wfcon 4 (Dowe). 5, Buffalo. 
Zhlfnft 7. Ish-en)- Shots oo goal: &- 8-5- 
9—22. M- 1A-1 1-9— 3t GoaBes: B-Hosek. M- 
ThlbauR. 

N.Y Rangers 0 10 0-1 

Pboonta 1 0 0 0-1 

First Period: Phocms, Drake 9 (Ronnkig, 
Janney) 1653 (pp). Second Period: New 
York. Leetdi 14 (Gretrky, Driver) (pp). Third 
Period: None. Owr&ss: None. Shota on 
god: New York 44-5-3-1*. Phoentr 9-7-5- 
3—74. GodHos: New York. Richter. Phoenix, 
KhabOwlln. 

Edmonton 2 O 8—2 

Calgary 2 1 1-4 

First PeriedtC-Bure B (Nyfander. Mclroib) 
5A2. 2. C-Stfllman 18 (Fleury, Domcnichelli) 
3, E-, Mironov 11 (Guerin) ipp). 4 E- 
V.cAmmond 12 (Mironov. Weight) Second 
Period: Calgary, Bure 9 (Patrick, Morris) 
Third Period: C-Bure 10 (Ftaury) (en). Shots 
■a goal: E- 10-89-27. C- 15-9-4—24 
Geodes: E- Joseph. Essensa. C-fiotwan. 

San Jose #2 1-3 

Vancouver 2 2 2—6 

First Period: Vancouver, Semchort 8 
(Berhazf). Z V-Brashear 5 (Walker, 5Uos) 
Second Period: VGncauvn Naslund ll 
(MoqUny. ZezeO 4 SJ.-Sfanti (Friesen, 
Natan) 5, V-Bertuzri B [Scotchard. Bafaych) 
1304. 6. SJ.-Matteau 9 (MocLean) Third 
Period: S J.-RiCCi6 (BunvMcSorley) 13:148 
V-Bu re 34 (Messieri 9, Vonawver, Scatohard 
9 (Noonan, HedlcarO Shota oo god: SJ-- 10- 
9-6-25. V- 6-6-8—22. GoaNes: SJ.-Vemon. 
V-libe. 


B- Longer. Germony 
Nic Henning, 5 Africa 
Mark McNulty. Zim. 
Ignacio Garrida. Spain 
Alex Ce)ka Germany 
R. Kaplan SAttk . a 
DOvid Howell Eng. 

J. Kingston. 5 Africa 
Brett Liddle. SAfrico 
Massimo FlorioU, Italy 
Thomas GogeJe, Italy 
Vijay Singh, FIJI 


77-68-7T-71— 281 
09-71-70*71-281 

65- 79-67-70-282 

66- 72-22-72-m 

73- 72-70-66—283 
69-73-72^9—283 
72-72-70-69—283 

74- 70-70-69—283 

71- 71-71-70-283 

72- 72-68-71—283 
69-69-73-72—283 
71-72-67-73-283 


CH I CKE T 


ww mbibe vs. anum 
SECOMD TEST. 4TH DAY AT TEA 
SUNOAV MPORT OFSMBV.TRMOAO 
England: 214 and 258 
West Indies: 191 and 104-2 

BOBCB VS. MKHUkN 
FOUR-DAY HATCH. THIRD DAY 
SUM) AY W EAST LONDON, SOUTH AFRICA 
Pakistan: 232 and 124 
Border. 244 and 113-5 
Border won by five wickets. 

NOW ZEALAND VS. AUSTRALIA 
ORE-DAY MATCH 

SUNDAY IN CHRtSTCHURCtl, HEW ZEALAND 
New Zealand: 212-7 
Austreda: 215-3 in 382 oven 
AustraBa wan by seven wkhets. 

NIWZXALAMD AVS.ZUIKABWI 
FOUR-DAY HATCH, FIRST DAY 
SUNDAY M DUNEDIN, ttaW ZEALAND 
Zimbabwe: 67 
New Zealand A 149-4 


Real Sociedad 1. Athleflc BRIno 1 
Mo Korea 2, Compostela 1 

cnousn minuiuoai 

Arsenal Z Chelsea 0 
EansieyZ Evertan2 
Blackburn Raven 0, Tottenham Hotspur 3 
Coventry City 1, Sheffield Wednesday 0 
Derby County 0, Aston VBa 1 
Leicester aty 1. Leeds United 0 
Liverpool 2, Southampton 3 
Manchester United 1, Bolton Wanderers l 
Newcastle United a West Ham United 1 
SlANDtHOS: Manchester United 50 

points; Chelsea 45; Liverpool 45j Blackburn 
45: Arsenal 4* Derby 39; Leeds 3fb West 
Ham United 3& Leicester aty 36; Newcastle 
32; Southampton 31; Coventry 3ft Aston VHIa 
3ft Sheffield Wednesday 3ft Everton 28 ; 
Wimbledon 24 Tottenham 2& Crystal Palace 
7X Boston 23t Barnsley 22. 


Sinner. Germany. 6-3, 7-6 (7-3). 

Grog Rusedski (l), Britain, del. Marc Roo- 
wt CSX Swdz- 6-7 0-7). 7-6 (7-5). 7-4 (7-51 

FINAL 

Ivanisevic del. Rusedski 7-6 (7-3), 7-6 (7-5). 


T R A NS IT 1 O N S 


RUGBY UNION 


Hearts 1. Celtic 1 
Aberdeen 3, Hibernian 0 
Dundee United 1, Motherwell 0 
KBmamack 1, St Johnstone 0 
Rangers 1, Du nf er m l in e Athletic 1 

rnUAN FIRST DtVtHKMN 

BmfQ. Fl orenti n e 1 
Empoli S, Napoli 0 
Inter Milan ft Bologna 1 
Juventus 3, AS Roma I 
Lazio 2 AC Milan 1 
Placental, Vicenza 1 
Sampdoria £ Brescia I 
UdineseA Lecce 0 

stamomdSc Juventus 44 paints; Inter 
Milan 4ft U dines? 37; Lazio 3& Ftorentina 33; 
Pa ram 32; Sampdaria 31; AS Roma 29; AC 
MBan 27: Vicenza 2S Bari 22; Bologna 2ft 
Bresda2ft EmpaH 19: Piocenzn lftAtatanta 
Bergamo 15; Lecce 11; NapoS 7. 


NMHMWN9 

France 24 England 17 
Ireland 1& Scotland 17 


— ipwr rnmuumoMAi 

Wales 22 Italy 20 


GROUP A 

Cameroon 1, Burkina Fare 0 
GROUP C 

South Africa ft Angola 0 
Ivory Coast A Namibia 3 

1 »»« COMCACAI BOLD CUP 

United States 2 Casta Riat 1 
Mesdca Z Honduras 0 


Norman International 


RKC Waaiwtjk I, Ajax Amsterdam 5 

Utrecht ZFeytrwont 3 
Volendam 1, Rada JC Kerkrade4 
Graatsdiap DoeJlnchem 1, Eindhoven 2 
Wliem 11 Tiburg 1. Vitesse Arnhem 0 
NAC Breda ft Heeremreen 2 
Twente Enschede 1 NEC Mflmegen 0 
MWMaoririehtl GnnlngenO 
STAMMVHHb Ajax Amstentmn SB points; 
P5V Eindhoven 43; Heerenvcon 3ft Vitesse 
Arnhem 3ft Feyenoard 3& WEan II TBburg 
3ft Fortwna Srttort 3ft Sparta Rotterdam 27; 
Rada JC Kerlaute 36; Twente Enschede 25; 
NAC Breda 25; NEC Nlnwgen 25, Utrecht 24; 

Gnrofsctvip Doednctem 21 ; MW Maastricht 

21; Groningen lft RKC Woatorilk is Voierv- 
damll. 


P< VALLETTA 
Malta 2, Latvia 1 

Georgia ft Albania 0 

SIX NJmOH TCHIUUWDMT 

MWCOSIA CYPRUS 
Cyprus! Norway 0 

MLSIAESOL 

Slovakia 2, Iceland 1 

Cyprus and Slovenia wtB play for first and 
second ptoce on Monday. 

WKMHYMvnHJITIriHM. 

Auslnilio ft Chile i 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Boston — A greed to terms with INF Donnie 
Sadler and INF Jfan Chambleeonl-yearcorv- 
troets and wffli OF Tray OLeoiy on 4-year 
cunt, act. 

Cleveland— N amed Felbt Fermln manag- 
er of their Dominican summer leogueteam. 

MEWYORK— Acquired 2B Chuck Knoblauch 
from Minnesota Twins for LHP Eric Milton, 
RHP Darmy Main, OF Brian Buchanan, SS 
Crtstkin Guzman and S3 million. 

SEATTLE— Agreed to terms with RHP Bob- 
by Ayala on 2 two-year contract. 

Tampa BAY-Agreed Id terms with P Chuck 
Bauer and P Juan Williams. 

TEXAS— Agreed to terms wltti LHP Darren 
OBver, RHP Aaron Sete and LHP Matt Per- 
isho on 1 -year contracts. 

TatoHTO-Agreed to terms with DF Shown 
Green on 2-yoar contract. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

aiuzona— Agreed to term wtth RHP Hec- 
tor Carrasco on 1 -year contract. 

ATLANTA— Agreed to terms with OF George 
Lombard and OF Curtts Pride on l -year con- 
tracts. 

Chicago— Agreed to terms with RHP Eric 
Schulz an 1 -year contract. 

COLD8ADO— Agreed to terms wHh RHP 
Mike Delean and OF Curfis Goodwin on 1- 
yearoontrads. 

NEW york— Agreed to terms with RHP Oc- 
tavio DotfeL LHP Jesus Sanchez. RHP Turk 
WendelL RHP Dorok Wallace and RHP Ja- 
son Isrfnghausenon I -year contracts. Traded 
1B-OF Roberta Petagine to Ondnnati for 55 
Yuri Sanchez. Acquired LHP AI Letter and 
INF Ralph Mtoiard from Florida for LHP Je- 
sus Sanchez. RHP A_l. Burnett and OF 
Robert 5 trattoo. 

SAN DIEGO— Agreed to terms wtth INF 
Andy Sheets, C Mandy Romero. RHP Mare 
Kroon, RHP JttnSokand RHP Donne Wall on 
1 -year contracts. 


Final aeons Sunday of the SGBOJtOO Greg 
Norman tnwrnmioaN, playod on ttw 7JM6- 
yard, par72 The AuMTOfiwi iroum » 
Sydney: 

G. Normaiv Australia 68-73-6447— 272 

Jose M. Okuabal Sp, 67-67-70.70-274 

John Cook, Ui 6M6-71-70-276 

S. Elklngton, Australia 70-70-72-64-276 

5. Appleby, Austrolta 69-72-6649-276 

P. Lonard, AustraBa 69-70-72-67—278 

Doug OundKT. Ui 7049-71 -69-379 

B. Hughes, AashaDa 71-71-6949-280 

Chortle Rymeb U5. 70- 71-68- 71— 280 

Nick Prica Zimbabwe 6889-72-71-280 

South Africa Open 


Fourth round scores end Ariel 72-hoto 
mate in tt» ■ South African Open 
ChampiOMhlp over ttw per-72 Durtren 

Country Club goifeowru on Sunday: 

Emie'Els, SlAfricn 64-72-6869-273 
D. Frost SMlka 6866-71-71-276 

Patrick SiataiyL Sure. 69-7-^68-49— 790 
M. G6rtWHJ, 5 Africa 70-71-70-70-281 


OBMANBVNBNUJWA 

VfL WoBsburg 1, Cologne 1 
BorossJa Doihaund X VfB Stuttgart ) 

Bor. Moenehengtadbadi ft Sdulke 04 1 
Hamburger SVl, Hatta Berlin 1 
ArmWna Bielefeld 1, TSV I860 Munkh 1 
Boyer Leverkusen 4 Werder Bremen 1 
Bayern Munich' HansoRostockO 
M5V Dulsbuig 1, Xadsruhe SC 0 
Kalserslauteni ft VlL Bochum 0 
STUumaoz Kabesstautem 49 palnta; 
Bayern Munteh47; flayer Leverkusen 3&VTB 
Sfattfl£irt36, Sdia9ce04 36,-MSV DuWwig 32; 
1 Haiaa Rostock 31; Werder Bremen 31; 
Hariho Berlin 29; BonHsIa Dortmund 28; VfL 
Wottsberg 28: Korisrurw SC 2i Cologne 2* 
Aimlida Bletetekt23; VfL Bochum 23r Boros- 
sia Moenchengladbadi 22; T5 VI 860 Munich 
22i Hamburg SV 21 

ff M MI HBTWyBWH 

Tenerife l.Baroetonol 
Real Bate 1 Merida 1 
Espanyal ft Real Zaragoza 1 
SotorowwoftCefio Wgo J 
Sporting G*m ft Racing Santander 1 
Valencia 1. Valladolid 2 


TOUTMMMUme 

« TOKYO 
SEMTHAL 

Martino Hingis 0), Switzerland, def. Iva 
Mo'iod (4), Croatia. 641 6-2. 

Undsay Davenport (2), United States, del. 
Amanda Coetzer (31, South Africa 8-2, 6-1. 

FINAL 

Qmrenportdef. Hingis 6-Z6-1 

■mAsmuopiH 

MBARSE1UE. FRANCE 
QUARTERFWALS 

Thomas Enqvist (6), Sweden deL Mognus 
Gustafsson, SwedtoV 6-2, 1-4 6-3. 

Richard Kraflcek. Nethertand*. def. Daniel 
Vbcek, Czech Rep i>b It, 4-4 5-4 6-4 
SEIURHALS 

Enqvb! del Krapcek 6-3. 6-7 (1-71, 6-3. 
Yevgeny Kafelnftov (11, Rwsta, def. 

Mikael TBfcarom, Sweden. 7-4 (7-51, 64. 

FMAL 

Enqvtst del KateWknv ri), 6-4 6-1. 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAOUE 

dehveb— S igned WR Kevin 'Jordan, 0T 
Melvin Tutea G Chris Banks, WR Andre 
Cooper. LB Errick Herrin, DE Pat Ivey, and 
LB Ryan McCoy. 

GREEN BAY— Signed RB Dim PhByaw, TE 
Anttwny McKinney, DB Terrefl Farley, DT 
Ketf Bryant FB Emory Smith, DEBteyLyon 
and CB Anthony Fogle. 

JACKSONVILLE— Agreed to terms wtth LB 
Jeff K0PP.DT Jose WWfeOfrOT Todd Ford- 
ham and CB Ricky Parker. 

INMAN APOUS— Released 06 Kerwtn Befl. 

Minnesota — N amed Andre Patterson de- 
fensive line coach. 

N.Y. GIANTS— Signed PK Brad Dtduiso. 

Seattle— N caned Jbn Johnson Bnebacto 
en coach. 


SEMFHALS 

Goran hatfeevk (2), Croatia def. Martin 


lUTIQHJU. HOCKEY LEAQUE 

NHL— Suspend tat Tampa Bay 0 Bryan 
Marchment indefinitely far kneeing Carollnci 
Hwrimnes F Kevin Dfneen to Feb. 4 gome. 

N.Y. isiandebs— T raded C Travis Green, D 
Hwda and RW Tony TirzoSm to Ana- 
heim for D JJ. Ddfeneauft C Mmfc Janssens 

and RW Joe Sacco. 

ToiotiTO— Assigned C Jamie Baker to 
CWcaga IHL 

VANCOUYER-Truded C Trevor Linden to 
N.Y. I slender, for D Brym McCabe. RW 
Todd Beitiuzl and 1998 3tf-raund draff pick. 

wash iMBTon-Asigned LW Jaraslav Sue- 
provsky to Portland. AHL on mruU&onlng 
loan. 

MUm 

washmcton state— S igned Mfke Price, 
fotrfbafl coadk to 8-year amtnicL 


Down by 2 Goals, 
Avalanche Recover 
To Beat Flyers, 3-2 


The Associated Press 

Eric Lacroix broke a third- 
period tie and the Colorado 


Avalanche took advantage of 


two disallowed goals to fight 
back from a two-goal deficit 
and beat the visiting Phil- 
adelphia Flyers, 3-2. 

Sandis Ozolinsh and 
Siephane Yelle added goals 
for the Avalanche, who 


NHL Roundup 


won for the fifth time in six 
games heading inro the 17- 
day National Hockey League 
break during the Olympic 
Games in Nagano, Japan. 

Canucks 6, Sharks 3 In 
Vancouver, Todd Bertuzzi 
scored the winning goal and 
picked up an assist in his first 
game with the Canucks. 

Bertuzzi was acquired Fri- 
day with defenseman Bryan 
McCabe in a trade that sent 
center Trevor Linden to the 
New York Islanders. 

Blues 4, Red Wings 1 In SL 
Louis, Pieire Turgeon and 
Steve Duchesne scored in a 
19-second span of the second 
period as the Blues beat De- 
troit. Duchesne added an as- 
sist on AI Maclnnis’s third- 
period power-play goal. 

Hurricanes 3, Bruins 1 

Keith Primeau headed for the 
Canadian team and the 
Olympics with his first goal in 
10 games, breaking a tie with 
4:59 left as Carolina won in 
Boston. Paul Ranheim added 
the third goal into an empty 
net with 3.1 seconds to go. 

Devils 3, Islanders 2 Martin 
Brodeur allowed a goal for 
the first time in his last three 
games, but turned aside 32 
other shots as New Jersey 
beat New York. Brodeur had 
offensive help from Patrick 
Elias, Doug Bodger and Brian 
Rolston as the Devils exten- 
ded their unbeaten streak to 
four games. 

Stars 3, Blackhawfcs 1 In 

Dallas, Pat Verbeek scored 
twice over a span of 1:23 in 
the second period and Roman 
Turek continued his steilar 
goaltending with 23 saves as 
Dallas beat Chicago. 


Kings Sf Mighty Ducks 2 

Russ Courtnall scored twice, 
giving him six goals in his last 
five games, and Vladimir 
Tsyplakov had a power-play 
goal as Los Angeles won ih 
Anaheim. Rob Blake also 
scored, Y anic Perreault added 
a goal into an empty net and 
Siephane Fiset made 31 saves 
for the Kings. 

Mapic Loafs 3, Fanttim Z 

In Toronto. Derek King 
scored on a third-period pen- 
alty shot, as Toronto beat 
Florida. Fredrik Modin, with 
his second goal of the game, 
scored the eventual game- 
winner just S6 seconds after 
King's go-ahead goal. 

lightning 4, Capitals 3 

Siephane Richer and Jason 
Wiemer each had a goal and 
two assists as Tampa Bay 
snapped a 16-game winless 
streak with victory in Wash- 
ington. Two Olympians, Peter 
Bondra and Richard Zednik, 
scored the Capitals' goals. 

Punguins 2, Senators 2 In 
Kanata. Ontario, Andreas 
Dackeil scored at 15:46 of the 
third period to give Ottawa a 
tie with Pittsburgh. 

Sabres 4, Canadians t 

Dorainik Hasek stopped 33 
shots as Buffalo extended its 
unbeaten streak to nine games 
with a victory in Montreal 
Jason Woolley, Mike Wilson, 
Brian Kolzinger and Alexi 
Zhitnik had goals for the 
Sabres. 

Rangers 1, Coyotes 1 Brian 
Leetch scored a power-play 
goal at 8:54 of the secoDd 
period to lift New York to a 
tie in Phoenix. Dallas Drake 
scored for rhe Coyotes. Mike 
Richter made 23 saves for the 
Rangers to extend his un- 
beaten streak against the 
Coyotes to eight games. 

Flames 4, Oilers 2 The new- 
est Flame, Valeri Bure, 
snapped out of a 27-game 
goalless drought in a big way, 
scoring three goals in a home 
victory over Edmonton. After 
scoring two goals earlier in 
the game. Bure completed his 
first hat trick with an empty- 
net goal with 18.7 seconds 
left in the third period. 
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STORMY WEATHER — A 
worker shovelin g snow from 
the men's dow nhill course 
during a blizzard on Sunday. 


Olympic Mayors 
Suggest Cost Cuts 


Cities that want to host future 
Olympic Games should rely more on 
existing sports facilities, rather than 
build new ones, even if that means 
bolding some events in neighboring 
countries, the mayor of Nagano, 
Tasuku Tsnkada, said Sunday. 

Tsukada said reducing construc- 
tion would become increasingly 
important because of the swelling 
expense of hosting the games. 

Tsnkada attended a meeting with 
the mayors of five other cities that 
have served as Winter Games 
hosts. “The number of facilities 
and sports at the Olympics is grow- 
ing," making the host's role more 
costly, he said. 

Nagano invested $693 million in 
the construction of five major fa- 
cilities inside the city limits, about 
20 percent above initial forecasts. 

In a joint statement, the mayors 
said construction should be limited 
for feiture games because of cost 
and environmental reasons. 

Audun Tron, the mayor of Lille- 
hammer, Norway, the 1994 host 
said that idea was a part of his city’s 
joint bid with Helsinki for the 2006 
games. Among die facilities that 
Liilehammer could offer, he said, 
were the bobsled and luge ven- 

(AP) 


ue. 


Some Countries Started 
Without Their NHL Stars 


ICE HOCKEY National Hockey 
League stars Peter Bondra and Olaf 
Kolzig will soon find out whether 
there is such a thing at the Olympics 
as “better late than never." 

They are stuck back in the United 
'States in regular league competi- 
tion while their mams — Slovakia 
and Germany — play their first two 
games in Nagano. Since only two of 
eight teams will advance from the 
five-game preliminary round, even 
one loss can be criticaL 

Germany, which last week sent 
home two injured players, opened 
the tournament by beating Japan, 3- 
1, despite playing without Kolzig, 
an All-Star goalie, 6-foot- 6 de- 
fenseman Uwe Krupp and San Jose 
forward Marco Strum. 

“We are all supposed to have 
Dream Teams. Unfortunately, it’s 
more of a nightmare situation," 
said George Kingston, the German 
coach. “Those three can be in the 
air, coming here for Game 3, and 


maybe we’ve already lost" 


lovakia played its first two 
without Bondra, Robert 
Zigmnnd Palffy, Miroslav 
Satan and three other NHL players. 
The Slovak team, also weakened by 
the flu, could only tie Saturday’s 
opener against Austria, 2-2. It beat 
Italy 4-3 on Sunday. Afro- the game 
Jan Sterbak, the Slovak coach, said 
he expected to add two NHL play- 
ers for Tuesday's showdown with 
Kazakhstan. He said one would be 
Robert Svehla. a Florida Panthers 
defenseman. He did not name the 
other. “It depends on bow they feel 
after the 20-hour flight," he said. 

(NYT.AP) 


Daehlie Chases Record 


CROSSCOUNTRY SKIING Bjom 
Daehlie will be chasing his sixth 
gold medal in the men s 30-kilo- 
meter cross-country race Monday. 
Victory would give him more gold 
medals than any other man in 
Winter Olympic history. 

Daehlie won two golds in Liile- 
hammer in his native Norway in 
1994. 

The 30K is the first of- five races 
Daehlie has entered here. If he 
raises his total to seven golds, be 
will have more than any winter 
athlete, man or woman. (AP) 


Happy to Be Here 


snowboarding Mariano 
Lopez was the last one down and 
recorded the slowest time in the 
slalom on Sunday. But he wasn't 
upset 

“I finished 21st, I'll take ft,” the 


Argentine said after the inaugural 
gold 


gold medal for snowboarding in 
men's giant slalom was won by 
Ross RebagUati of Canada. 

“I had been hoping X wouldn’t 
embarrass myself," Lopez said. 

Lopez, a 2 4- year-old from die 
Andes mountain resort of Bari- 
loche, took up snowboarding eight 
years ago after seeing it on tele- 
vision. He had the worst times of 
any of the21 finishers bat at least he 
finished. He started ranked 33d out 
of 34 in the field. The Greek snow- 
boarder ranked 34th flamed out in 
the first run. (AP) 
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WINTER OLYMPICS 


Imported Aggression 
Aids Japan 9 s Hockey 




Canadian ‘Samurai 9 Bolster Home Team 


By Nicholas D. Kristof 

New York Times Service 


NAGANO, Japan — The picture of 
Japanese delicacy, Noriko Ito looked 
out from beneath her perfect mascara, 
her doe eyes shiaing, and explained, why 
she had come to see one of die ice 
hockey matches that opened the 1998 
Olympic Winter Games. 

“I’d like to see a fight,” she ex- 
plained sweetly. She glanced at the fray 


s lea Hockiy 


on the rink, smiled at her husband and 
their year-old son, and abruptly gave a 
lusty cheer for the Japanese team. 

Japanese fens went crazy, but the 
team lost to Germany, 3-1 — after ob- 
liging Ito with a fistfigbL Still. Japan’s 
team was seeded last and was hoping 
less to win than to teach the country a btt 
about a sport where aggressiveness is 
the best or etiquette. 

So the loss did not dim Japan's pride 
— perhaps in part because Japanese 
players came out just fine in die fistfight 
— in an Olympics that began as brightly 
as the sun shining on the snow-covered 
mountains around Nagano. 

Tbe preliminaiy-round ice hockey 
games woe the only action on the first 
day of the Olympics, aside from the open- 
ing ceremony attended by the emperor 
and empress. In other games, Kazakhstan 
beat Italy, 5-3; Austria tied Slovakia, 2-2, 
and Belarus beat France, 4-0. 

A crowd of 9,861 watched the Japan- 
Gennany game at Big Hat arena. Bor 
hockey is not popular in Japan, and die 
Japanese team faces many challenges, 
not least of which is the bewilderment 
that people sometimes show to a sport 
that revolves around aggression, body 
checks and other things they have been 
taught since nursery school are abso- 
lutely dame, or forbidden. 

So, te learn a little aggression, Japan 
imported a crew of North Americans. 
The government recently approved ap- 
plications for Japanese nationality by 
six professional Canadian players so 
that they could join die Japanese team. 
All or partly of Japanese extraction, they 
are known as the Six Samurai 

Two are ethnically all Japanese, and 
four are ethnically half- Japanese — bat 
the government’s willingness te grant 
nationality te people who spoke much 
better hockey than they did Japanese 
still raised eyebrows and tensions. Ja- 
pan usually makes it difficult for for- 
eigners to get Japanese nationality. 

The Canadians have raised the level 
of the sport here, also making it more 
aggressive andphysicaL “At first it was ? 


ibilities, and shoulders, in a hierarchical 
and respectful community like hockey 
— or just abbot any other in Japan — 
has naturally caused some strains. 

“We didn’t make any friends, let’s 
say that,” said a laughing Dusty Imoo, 
who is ethnically half-Japanese and grew 
up in Vancouver, British Columbia. “A 
lot of the team members were our en- 
emies. But then they came te realize that 
it's just a job and it's just on ice.” 

In the end, the Canadian-born players 

won a measure of grudging respect even 

from their rivals. 

“They’ve got excellent skills and 
they’re very tough," said Hideji 
Tsuchida. a Japanese hockey player 
who is not on die national team — but 
who could be if the Six Samurai had not 
taken key slots. “They allow us to ex- 
perience a higher level of game, and it’s 
good for ice hockey in Japan. It makes 
our game rougher and tougher." 

Of course, Japan has Us own contact 
sports— sumo and judo, for example — 
but those are rooted in discipline and 
self-control, and one of the essential 
principles of Japanese society is main- 
taining self-control 
Hockey, on the other hand, is taw and 
emotional and always skating on the 
edge of losing control The Japanese 
fans , many of whom had never seen 
hockey before, loved it 
“In Japan, we don’t have the chance 
to see things this physical, so it's alot of 
fen,” said Ikuko Shibasaki, a 28-year- 
old woman cheering in the standing- 
room section of the stands. 

Next te her, Masako Tamura, an of- 
fice worker at a computer company, 
waved her Japanese flag and said she 
was thrilled as she stood on tiptoes and 
tried to peer through a sea of heads. 

“It’s so fast, with just a bit of vi- 
olence,’* she murmured, in a shocked 
tone. “It’s so neat” 

One of die problems die Japanese 
players face is simply size. 

* ‘Our players don’t have any physical 
power," said Masaru Seino, a Japanese 
coach. “So we have to use our mental 
powers to outfox our opponents. We 
have to use- teamwork. We have to use 



Elizabeth Brown, a U.S. forward, fighting off opponents during the U.S. victory over China on Suntby. 


At Last, Women Can Toss the Sequins 


By Kevin Sullivan 

Washington Post Service 


an- 


ything we have.' 
In Jarx 


Japan, hockey is popular really 
only in the northern island of Hokkaido. 
Bat Japanese players are hoping dial the 
team's presence in the Olympics — 
if it Qualified only because Jai 


pretty tame, and the olderjj layers were 


respected and nobody would hit them,' ’ 
said Ryan Kuwabara. one of the 
samurai, a fourth-generation Japanese- 
Canadian who grew up in Hamilton, 
Ontario. 4 ‘But we came out and began to 
hit die old guys, too, and they saw that 
on ice we’re all equal." 

The arrival of North American sens- 


even if it qualified only because Japan is 
the host country — will boost the ex- 
posure and popularity of the game. 

. “The Olympics is a big chance for us 
to develop this game," said Tsutomu 
Hanzawa, a former national coach who 
is now a hockey commentator for the 
Nikkan Sports newspaper. “These Ca- 
nadians are great study material for us, 
and we can learn a lot from them. 1 wish 
we’d had diem when I was coach.” 


The Canadian -bom players are doing 
the Japanese game 


what they can to give 
what they describe as a bit more fire. 

“Yeah,” Imoo mused, “we by to stir 
things up a bit The people watching 
think it’s very cool” 


NAGANO — Female skaters are die 
marquee athletes at the Olympics, die 
household name s with faces ana stories 
that dominate prime-time coverage of the 
Olympics. But those women have always 
been die ones wearing figure skates and 
■ae qnfna and stage make-up. On Sunday 
night, female athletes wearing shoulder 
pads and face masks and steel-toed 
hockey skates proved that there is more 
te graceful skating than triple toe-loops. 

A new breed of women on ice in- . 
troduced itself to the Olympics on Sun- 
day as the United States scrapped and 
slapped its way a lopsided, 5-0 victory 
over China on the first day of women's 
hockey in Olympic history. 

The American women’s team, one of 
the top U.S. medal contenders, dom- 
inated the Chinese on a day that opened 
opportunities beyond figure skating for 
young girls everywhere who dream of 
Olympic gold. 

“Its not just a man’s game any- 
more,” said Oammi Granaio, the U.S. 
team captain, who scored twice. “We 
really feel like we’re out here paving the 
way for all the women behind us.” 

Women's hockey is making its 
Olympic debut after decades of relative 
obscurity. While ft has been largely over- 
shadowed at. these Games by Olympic 
men's hockey, which will have all the 
stars from the National Hockey League 
for the first time, the women’s game is 
one of the most popular and watched 
additions to Olympic competition. 

“I think tii is is doing a lot for young 
girls; they have a lot more dreams 
now,” said Jenny Schmidgall, 18, a U.S. 
forward who had a goal and an assist 


Sunday and will enter the University of 
Minnesota this autumn to play' on the 
school’s first women’s hockey team. 

In every Olympic games, a new sport 
emerges as the “hip” game of the mo- 
ment. In Nagano, snowboarding and 
women’s hockey have captured ima- 
ginations of athletes and spectators. 
Granato and her teammate s, mostly 
well-spoken products of New England 
colleges, have been swamped by news 
organizations from around the world. 
Sue Metz, of Greenwich, Connecticut, a 
defender who played hockey in Switzer- 
land after graduating from college, was 
interviewed by a Swiss television sta- 
tion in German. 

“Our top priority is to win a medal,’’ 
Mezz said. “Bui for all those young girls 
out there, they can look these women 
jlavinjj and say, T want to be like that. 


Women’s hockey is markedly dif- 
ferent from men’s game. Skating is 
slower and shooting is weaker, but it is 
played with great skill by the top teams 
here. The Americans played a precision 
passing game that gave them almost 
continuous possession of the puck. The 
Americans outshot the Chinese, 31-10, 
and the U.S: goalie, Sarah Tneting, did 
not make a save that required pads until 
the third period. 

Body-checking is illegal so there is 
none of the violent crashing and 
banging that television viewers are ac- 
customed to when watching men play. 
An American player was given a rough- 
ing penalty far a slap that was probably 
softer titan the one she got from the 
doctor when she was bom. 

The women are also smaller than the 
men, but a lot bigger than their figure 
skating counterparts. The heaviest play- 


er on the U.S. team is Angela Ruggiero, 
a 175-pound defender who weighs five 
pounds more than Jason Dungjen, the 
heaviest U.S. male figure skater. The 
lightest player, 127-pound forward 
Alana Blahoslri, is still a lot bigger than 
the 79-pound figure skating sensation 1 
Tara Lipinski. 

The Americans’ crashing victory 
over China shows that women’s hockey 
is still wildly uneven, with Canada and 
the United States, the No. L and 2 seeds 
in Nagano, dominating world play and 
other countries lagging far behind in a 
tournament that numbers only six teams. 
Canada crushed Japan on Sunday by the 
football-like score of 13-0 and Finland 
defeated Sweden by a touchdown; 60. 
That means the three top teams won by a 
combined score of 24 to nothing. 

' Although the U.S.-Chma game was 
even more one-sided than die scare sug- 
gests, fens in the cavernous Aqua Wave 
link, which looks like a hangar for jumbo 
jets, were still excited. A largecontingent 
from the United States waved flags and 
screamed for the U-S. women. 

“I think about girls growing up and 
knowing that tfatir are more options for 
far m than just figure skating," said 
Christina Dunn, 28, from Massachu- 
setts, whose sister. Trida, plays on the 
U.S. team. “These women are showing 
them that they can do something maybe 
a little more nontraditionaL ” 

Headier Norton, 23, from Maine, who 
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many women nave spent 
lives breaking down the barriers be- 
tween men’s and women’s sports and 
breaking- down old stereotypes," 
Norton said. “This game should have 
happened a long time ago.” 
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The Name of the Game, 
The Main Event: Politics 
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Make Luge Not War (A Nice Thought, but...) 
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By Ira Berkow 

New York Times Service 


N 


AGANO, Japan — As someone 
has said regarding the travails of 
a politician much in the news 


lately, it is considerably better to -make 


love, not war. Here in the snowy moun- 
tains of Japan, a similar sentiment has 
been expressed, which is, essentially, 
make luge, not war. 

A threat to tbe international attention 
given te the Winter Olympic Games, 
which began their skating and sleighing 
Saturday, stirred many members of the 
International Olympic Committee, as 
well as such formidable voices as the 
Japanese foreign minister to appeal for 


Vantage Point 


John l^p«3dm>p Amoved Pma 

Hiroyuki Noake of Japan, left, and Steven Elm of Canada racing in the 5,000-meter speed skating event Sunday. 


SKATE: Aided by Technology, 3 Men Pulverise Olymp ic Record 


Continued from Page 1 


was only on Friday that they received 
approval from the sport’s governing 
body, the ISU, to use them in com- 
petition. Romrae and his teammates, 
along with Veldkamp, attached them to 
their hoods and their lower legs. And 
though American skaters already were 
scheming to capitalize on the same 
physics principles and wore suits with 


vertical seams on the thighs, it appears 
lead in the; 


the Dutch came out ahead in tbe arms, or 
should we say. legs race. 

“Maybe the strips helped us,” said 
Romme, 24. “Bat I think the most im- 
portant part was the good skating.” 
This was not beating die clock. This 
was beating it up. First came Veldkamp, a 
skater of fortune who is Belgian in pass- 
part only and who left the Dutch national 
team after the 1994 Olympics because he 
felt its qualification process and training 
priorities were wrong-headed. 

He has been competing for Belgium 


in World Cup events and training alone 
since the 1995-96 season. With con- 


siderable help from lawyers, be ac- 
quired Belgian nationality last July, 
which also made him eligible to be a 


Belgian in the Olympics. Veldkamp or- 
bited the M- Wave’s oval in a time of six 
minutes and 2831 seconds, thereby 
erasing the world mark of 6:30.63 that 
Romme set in December. 

Veldkamp’s joy was as great as it was 
brief because as soon as the ice had been 
resurfaced, Veldkamp’s former Dutch 
teammate, Rintje Ritsma, completed the 
requisite 12-and-a-half laps in 6:28.24. 
Ritsma would have even less time to 
savor his place in history. Fifteen 
minutes after he finished exulting with 
the hundreds of orange-clad Dutch skat- 
ing groupies who had made the pil- 
grimage to Japan, it was Romme ’s turn 
for a multiple tour de force. 

Romme likes to joke that he was 
made in Made (the name of his home 
city), and his father was interested in 
making him into a soccer star when be 
named him for I talian player G iann i 
Rivera. Instead, Romme became the 
world’s top distance skater, and by die 
time he completed three laps Sunday, 
Ritsma knew his record would never 
make it to a book. 

“It was easy to watch after that,” 
Ritsma said. 

What surprised Romme was how 


easy it felt to do. At 600 meters, he was 
already 1.6 seconds ahead of Ritsma’s 
pace. By 2,600 meters, he was nearly 
four seconds ahead, and by the time he 
crossed the finish line, he was ahead of 
even his own lofty expectations. 

“When I started, I thought the win- 
ning time would be 6:27,” be said. 

Instead, it was 6:22.20, which even in 
this new age of dap skates, aerody- 
namic accessories and easy glory was 
enough to make veterans go slightly 
weak in the knees. ‘ ‘Fantastic; he stored 
a perfect race,” said Johann Olav Koss, 
the Norwegian who won three gold 
medals and set three world records in 
the distance events at the last Olympics, 
in Liilehammer, Norway. . 

The now-retired Koss, in Nagano as a 
commentator for an Australian televi- 
sion network, won his golds and set his 
records on conventional skates. His 
5,000 world record was 6:34.96. 

Anyone who wants more should 
mark Feb. 17 on his or her Olympic 
calendar. That is the date of the men’s 
10,000, the last event in which Koss still 
holds a world record. “Not for long,” 
Koss said. “Romme will beat that by 25 
or 30 seconds.” 


peace in the world for at least two more 
weeks, or the duration of these Olympic 
Games. 

There is, te use another old expres- 
sion — co-opted from fencing — a 
rattling of sabers in the Gulf. 

The U.S. government has decided 
that a military action may very soon be 
needed to compel a reluctant President 
Saddam Hussein of Iraq to quit building 
weapons of mass destruction and the 
hardware to deliver them. 

“It is our hope.” said Juan Antonio 
Samaranch, the International Olympic 
Committee president, “that the 
Olympic Truce will be observed. ’ ’ 

In November, the Olympic commit- 
tee persuaded members of the United 
Nations to write a statement saying that 
no war should be held during the 
Olympic Games, and that the skiers and 
bobsledders and skaters and curlers and 
snowboaxtiers and hockey players and, 
yes, lugers, must continue on their 
merry way. This is a nice bead-in-tbe- 
sand posture, and one not uncommon 
for the IOC. 

If therc is a war, imagine die dis- 
traction the IOC and the organizing 
committee would have to put up with. 

A statement issued by the Organizing 
Committee for the XVHI Olympic 
Winter Games, said: "The desire for a 
lasting peace is oniversaL As these are 
die final Olympic Winter Gaines of this 
century, we intend to use this oppor- 
tunity to launch an appeal that the 21st 
century be an era without armed con- 


flicts, where people of all nations re- 
spect each other’s dignity and join to- 
gether to build a peaceful and better 
world.” 

It is difficult to espouse a more noble 
wish. But tbe reality of the situation is 
more pressing, and while “peace” is a 
powerful word emanating from that, 
statement, so is the word “launch.” 

It has taken Japan and the busy 
beavers of the IOC much work to pre- 
pare- for the Games here, af a cost es- 
timated at $10 billion. 

This is more than tbe salaries of entire 
National Basketball Association teams, 
so attention must be paid. 

“Politics,” Samaranch said, “have 
no place in sport. 

Of course not, except when Worid 
War I and World War D forced can- 
cellation of the Games. Except when 
President Timmy Carter decided the 
United States would boycott the 1980 
Sommer Games in Moscow, and the 
Soviet Union responded in kind for the 
1984 Summer Olympics in Los 
Angeles. Except when any of the other 
numerous boycotts have been held. - 
It is rare when politics does not play 


l3 p lC SCOEIH 


some role in sports, especially the 
Olympics: from votes on which city will 
be selected as host for the Games to 


decisions to ban certain countries, such 
as South Africa for its former apartheid 
laws, and even Japan, which was pun- 
ished as an Axis power and was not 
permitted to participate in die 1948 
Olympics. 

In 1972, Palestinian terrorists 
slaughtered 11 Israelis during the Mu- 
nich Olympics in 1972. 

Avery Bru adage, die. IOC president 
at the time, decided that the Games were 
too important not to continue, even for a 
proper period of mourning. “The 
Games must go on,” Bmodage an- 
nounced. 

But now, according to Sandy Berger, 
national security adviser to President 
Bill Clinton: “We must deal with what 
is of overriding importance. We have to 
do whatever is necessary.” -•* • 

This is a rational approach and not 
inconsistent with the history of politics 
and sports. Especially where the 
Olympics has been concerned. 

Yes. it is sweeter to make hige> not 
war, but people should not kid them- 
selves that gam es can prevent wars. 
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'Pair of Boots 


WINTER OLYMPICS 


Shines Bright 
As German 


Sails Ahead 


The Associated Press 

NAGANO, Japan — Geoig Hackl. a 

two-nme Olympic gold medalist, found 
two ways to rattle his rivals Sunday in 
the opening runs of the luge race- He 
brought out a new pair of golden boots 
and shattered the track record twice. 

The United States and Canada both 
filed protests against the German's 
boots. 

After Hackl beat the track record on 
his first run, the two countries claimed 


Luge 


gory over China on Sund*." f 
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die gear was not made available to other 
competitors and that the angle of the 
boots was illegal, allowing them to cut 
through the air better. 

While the jury was deliberating. 
Hackl was busy shattering the record 
again on his second run. He smiled 
when the protests were thrown out. 

■ ‘They are yellow.’ * said Hackl, who 
estimated that his new footwear gave 
him a two-hundredths of a second ad- 
vantage on each ran. “If they were 
black, no one would say anything. But 
they look new and strange. They are 
within the rules. 

“It’s not my problem. They have a 
very good aerodynamic shape, and 
that's the advantage,” Hackl said. 

And it translated into a .213-second 
edge over Annin Zoeggeler of Italy. 
Markus Prock of Austria was a distant 
third, .401 behind. 

Four years ago. Hackl rallied on the 
final day to beat Prock and win his 
second straight gold. This time around, 
it almost appears he can coast 

“It was a good day for me and l hope 
it is a good day tomorrow also," Hackl 
said. "I feel very good. The only ques- 
tion now is to luge well tomorrow. 

The German coach. Thomas Schwab, 
said the Olympics* technical commis- 
sion had approved Hackl’s footwear be- 
fore the race and the protests had no 
chance of succeeding. 

Hackl, the luge master of the Bav- 
arian Alps, negotiated the best line of 
the day. keeping his head down through 
the twisting 15-tum course. Hackl, who 
had disc surgery in October, finished 
with a combined time of 1 minute. 
39.192 seconds. 

“Hackl is very, very fast,” said 
Prock, who has won silver behind Hackl 
in the past two Olympics. “He’s a class 
alone. The best I think I can do is 
bronze.” 

Hackl started the day in champion- 
ship style. After a quick paddle at die top 
of the run with his black spiked gloves, 
the Bavarian soldier, whose stocky 173- 
centimeter (,5-foot-S), 82-ldlogram 
( 180-pound) frame defies the laws of 
aerodynamics, hopped on his sled and 
began his ran. 

Lying motionless on his luge. Hack] 
finished the first run in 49.619 seconds, 
then came back with a run of 49.573 
seconds. 

The defending world champion had 
complained before the start about un- 
favorable weather, including fresh snow 
on the track. 

But Hackl performed flawlessly in 
the unfavorable conditions. 



Cheers for Everyone , 
On or Off the Boards 


Rebagliati of Canada Strikes Gold 

Before Snow and Fog Hit Course 


_ Jji'pii, iNfntrthoa' Vfi-or- Fr,r„ 

Olga Danilova of Russia, mother of twin boys, skiing to victory Sunday in the 15-kilometer Nordic skiing event 


C.wjhW btOurStdffFrrm Dapachn 

YAMANOUCHI, Japan — Fog and 
snow descended on Mount Yakebitai on 
Sunday afternoon, helping to turn the 
snowboarding men ’s giant slalom on its 
head. 

Ross Rebagliati of Canada became 
the sport's first gold medalist, winning 
the men's giant slalom with a rwo-run 

combined time of two minutes 3.96 

seconds. 

Thomas Prugger of Austria finished 
second in 2:03.98, two-hundredths of a 
second behind Rebagliati. Ueli Kesten- 
holz of Switzerland was third in 
2:04.08. 

Of the three medalists only Pragger 
had appeared to be in contention after 
the first run in the morning, which began 


High Honors for Working Mothers 

In 15-Kilometer Cross-Country Race 9 They Take the Top 3 Spots 


Men's Snowboarding 


By Christopher Clarey 

New York Times Service 


HAKUBA, Japan — The first gold 
medal of the 1998 Winter Olympics was 
won Sunday by a cross-country skier 
named Olga Danilova, but it was more 
than a victory for Danilova and her 
native Russia. It was also a victory for 
working mothers everywhere. 

Danilova missed ail of the 1995-96 
season after giving birth to twin boys. 
Simeon and SaviiiL Since then, she has 
juggled her skiing and her children, who 
are now 2 years old. Lately, the skiing 
had been Danilova’s priority as she fo- 
cused on her first Winter Olympics. 

“It has been a long time since I have 
seen my boys," Danilova, 27, said after 
winning the 15-kilometer classic event 
in 46 minutes 55.4 seconds. 

Danilova, who lives in Alexandrov, 
near Moscow, was not the only mother 
wearing a medal when the race at Snow 
Harp, the Nordic skiing venue, came to 


a close. Her 32-year-old teammate, Lar- 
isa Lazutina, who won the silver medal 
by finishing just 5.6 seconds behind, has 
an 8-year-old daughter named Alisa. 
Norway’s 30-year-old Anita Moen- 
Guidon. who took the bronze, has a 6- 
y ear-old daughter named Karoline. 

Moen-Guidon seriously considered 
retirement after last season because she 


Cross-Country Skiing 


wanted to spend more time with her 
child. But after the Norwegian Ski Fed- 
eration agreed to let her train alone at 
home in the summer and early autumn, 
she continued, and on Sunday she finally 
won an individual Olympic medal. When 
she realized it, Moen-Guidon screamed 
with joy and embraced her coaches. 

Lazutina had started in 20th position, 
Danilova in 29th. At the 8.5 -kilometer 
split, Lazutina led by three seconds. By 
tne 1 2.4-kilometer mark, Danilova had 
cut that lead to less than a second. After 


she successfully negotiated the long and 
treacherous final slope, Danilova, who 
was not selected to compete in the last 
Olympics, powered her way to the gold. 

“She came past me like some kind of 
wonder woman." said the American 
Nina Kemppel, who finished 53dL “It 
was on a really steep hill, about a 10 
percent grade, which is steep for cross- 
country, and she didn’t pause a bit The 
Russians are so strong in the legs and 
arms. Even though the Swedes and Nor- 
wegians have better technique, the Rus- 
sians have the power." 

One Russian who did not have the 
power Sunday was Yelena Vaelbe. who 
swept the individual events at the world 
championships in Trondheim, Norway, 
last year ana has been the dominant 
World Cup skier for most of this decade. 
But after finishing 1 7th Sunday, she is 
still searching for her first individual 
Olympic gold and may even be dropped 
from die Russian team for some of the 
four remaining events. 


in bright sunshine. He entered the break 
in third place behind the leader, Jasey- 
Jay Anderson of Canada, and Chris 
Klug of the United States. 

if seemed as if the sport would have a 
glorious beginning in the Olympics. A 
crowd of 7,912 cheered the snow- 
boarders all the way down the hill and 
applauded even those who had fallen 
when they belatedly reached the finish. 

“Even 100 yards up the mountain, in 
the trees, the Japanese were scream- 
ing," Klug said. “They were stoked." 

But after only five competitors de- 
scended in the second run in the af- 
ternoon. clouds covered the sky, snow 
began ro fall and fog eng uJ/ed the 
course. There was a 10-minute delay 
before officials ruled there was enough 
visibility on the course to resume. 

The decision might not have been fair 
to the competitors who had later rides. 

Anderson, who went last among the 
top 15 because he finished first in the 
morning nut, dropped to 15th place after 
nearly falling at the top of the course. 
Klug, who went immediately before 
Anderson, started off well enough. He 
had the fastest time at the halfway point, 
but he caught his arm on the comer of a 
gate and finished sixth. 


The winner, Rebagliati, was the third 
man down the hill after the delay. The 
bronze medalist, Kesienholz, was the 
first. 

Under die circumstances, Prugger 
had the most impressive ride because be 
went one place before Klug and still 
managed to finish second. 

“The conditions weren’t the best 
when we went,’ ’ Klug said. “I could see 
all right, but the course seemed firm and 
icy. I thought I had a good ran going. 
Unfortunately, something bit me on the 
way down. Maybe if I hadn't tried to take 
that gate with me, there would have been 
a spot for me on die roedaJ stand.” 

Klug, however, did not complain. “I 
know the Olympics are all about win- 
ning medals, but 1 can't be too dis- 
appointed," he said. “I’m excited to be 
pan of all this.” 

Mark Fawcett of Canada, another fa- 
vorite to win the gold medal, was 
knocked out in the first run after his 
board broke midway through the 
course, sending him sliding into a blue 
nylon barrier. A groan arose from the 
crowd when Fawcett went down, 
though it was obvious he was not hurt. 

Many of the spectators waved Jap- 
anese flags, but since there were no 
Japanese competitors, they spread their 
encouragement and sympathy around 
freely and often cheered harder for the 
slower riders. 

Matthieu Bozzetto of France, whose 
hair is dyed a neon red set off arm- 
waving and chants just by pointing to 
his head. 

After the first ran, Jacoby raised his 
board toward the fans, drawing rowdy 
acclaim despite his slow finish. 

“When I was 16 years old, they tried 
to get me to go pro." said Jacoby, who 
now competes on the pro circuit, "but I 
wouldn ' t do it because I thought the sport 
would be in the Olympics one day. I just 
didn't r ealize how long it would take. 

“To me. this means so much. A 
whole new generation of children is 
sitting in front of the television today 
and saying, ‘I want to be in the 
Olympics for snowboarding.’ " 


American Leads in Moguls 5 Qualifying 


The Associated Press 

ilZUNA KOGEN. Japan — Jonny 
Moseley, an American, led the men’s 
qualifying ahead of two Finns in the 
Olympic freestyle moguls Sunday, 
while Anne-Marie Belchat of Canada 
led the women's field and a French star 
failed to finish. 

One of America’s top female hopes 
barely made it to the finals Wednesday. 
Ann Battelle. a gold-medal favorite, 
snagged the 16th and final spot when 
Candice Gilg of France, a two-time 
world champion, skied off die course. 

Battelle had a poor run and found 
herself in 16th with Gilg still to ski. But 
Gilg, trying a “helicopter" spin in 
which she turns 360 degrees in the air on 
die first of two jumps, fell off balance 
and nearly stopped. 

She continued for the second jump 
but, disheartened after the error, skied 


off the course and stopped, giving Bat- 
telle the final qualifying spot. 

"I could have fought harder but I 
knew it was a huge mistake and I didn ’t 
have die energy to fighr back,” Gilg 
said. 

Battelle was relieved. “I thought I 


Freestyle Skiing 


skied good enough for the top 10. but 
when I saw I was 16th I thought my 
Olympic experience was over,’’ she 
said. 

Donna Weinbrecht of the United 
States, the gold medalist in the event in 
the 1992 Olympics, tied for first with 
Belchat with 23.35 points. A tie-break- 
ing procedure gave Pelchat the top spot, 
although the skiers start from scratch in 
the final Wednesday. 

Liz McIntyre of the United States, the 


1994 silver medalist, tied with Tatjana 
Mittermayer of Germany for third. 

In the men’s event. Moseley scored 
26.53 points. The Finnish skiers Janne 
Lahtela and Sami Mustonen were 
second and third with 25.43 and 25.16 
points. 

Jcan-Luc Brassard of Canada, the de- 
fending gold medalist from the last 
Winter Olympics in Lillehammer, Nor- 
way. had some ragged jumps and placed 
seventh in qualifying. 

Moseley cemented his top spot in 
qualifying by doing a unique 360-Mute- 
Grab jump. Among the freestyle skiers, 
he is the only one to master it 

“I plan to do it all week. I wasn’t sure 
I would be able to do it with all the 

E r ess ure and different situations." 

loseley said. "It’s one thing on the 
World Cup, but the Olympics are a 
different story.” 
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Ross Rebagliati beading to victory before the weather turned bad Sunday. 
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- ‘ ^ -HU* 35. Xartn SaetmMst Swa- 51*24 

24 Renata Rokter, Austria, Sl«7.a 
;>'■ fpk. 114- 27. AirioneBa Conform la It- 5TK17A 
• ;.<..^'*J2a2aSbridWifcG«r-51:l9JL4da*». 

■ , AmaSaktova Czech R.5U33A 43a* 30. 
. •.•.» .Cjirtt Moroflet It, 51341, *40.7; 31. MWn 

- ■ Rn- 51344 4^13; 32 Oxana 

.,1? rahkayaKaz- 5139.7, *41X- 33. BetnocMD 
; fWata, PoL 51rfL7, *453; 34. Ktffl*) 
./Yok^nma Jop- 51><&7, *513; 35. €»t Ek 
* fj*e. 5U51A *55A 34 MfflKieta Hertat 
51-514, *540: 37. FumBo Art* Jflp* 
' ....V: ilffl,7,4383;3aAnteSctil*aGef-51^4JV 


HUM; WOWT K9W1UH 

1. Oksana KazdaraVArtur DmlRtav, Rus- 
sia 05 points 2 Mondy Wotz^flngo Steuer, 
Germany, 1A a Elena Banahncta'Anton 
SlMtarvBdza. Russia 13; 4. Kyoto Ina/Jawn 
Dunofea UJS. 2A 4 Martel Ettsan/Andrel 
Bushkov, Russia 1& 6, Jenrt Menartodd 
Sand. U5- 1ft 7. Sarah Abi®oV5tept»ane 
Bernodta Fnwce. 33; a Xue Shenftfongbo 
Zhoa China 4.(1 9. Peogy SdWoa*UAo 
Muter, Gonttany, AS 10. Dornto 2oqors- 
ka/Mnitsz Slodefc Poland, 5ft It. Knsty. 
SargcanVKris WIitt Canada 5ft 12. Marie- 
aawleSavanJ-Gognon'UiC Bnutat Oonoda 
4ft 11 Ewema FftwrmhVlcorAteretiewa 
Utortne, 4* K Katarina BerantowVOlto 
DUmla Czech Republic 7ft 15. Danfeile 
McGtaWStephsi Corr. Australia 7ft 14- 
Marina KWtarinaWndrel lOoutov, KkO- 
khstan, 1ft 17. Sotafon LefnmoiteNlcoto 
Ossoland Franca R* I& Mariya Kras*- 
StvtVAWsunderdwstnlKh, Amntria9ft 19. 
Inga RodfonotfAleteondr AnWtenka Azer- 
Mftia 9ft 2ft Motto AraWhln Amona 
Japan). 


MIX'S tun IUIOM 

FINAL 

l . Ross Rebagfiati. Con-2iTOn. 03.96 sec, Ost 
leg 5937 secJSa tag 1 win. 04J39sec} 

2 Thomas Prugger, It- 23H.98 
C59J5&HO460) 

X UeU Kestenhotz, Svrttz, 2iUD8 
(10X1201^)338) 

4. Otater Krassnia Austria 2A433 
ndH.lt/ldH32k 5 Matthleo Bazzetta Fr. 
“MUS7 159J3/IKH.74); 4 Christopher Klug, 
U3- 20425 (59381X15^7); 7. Martin 
Frefoaoemetz. Awtrio. 20434 I59j^- 
13476); 4 Maxence kleshehrv Fr- 25K52 
C1HXJJ5/15HJ71; 9. Dteer Happ. Austria 
2*7.05 03245/1 .'0440); 10. Tftedo Rem- 
mellnk. Serttz- 10735 n.-02J)1/l J1424); 11. 
WHH Trakofler. It- 2K1730 (1^1X2/1^488); 
12 Christoph* Segura Fr- 24BJ6 ( 
59L59/ld»37); 13. ElmarMessneb ft- 2-09.41 
03tA2/1 5)739); 14. Dfcte MohemdL Ger- 
many, 210JH 033iWl.-07XO>; 14 Mike 
KadewxM. Denmark. 2:1(U2 0:0275/- 
1HI7-67 * 14 Jasey-Joy Anderson, Can- 
21 1 33 (9931/1:1202)1 17. MUte Jacoby, U4- 
211ft) Udl3JVId)827}i 14 Stephen Copp. 
Sweden, 21 1 M (1 XM.14/1 K)7 J5L- 19. Uifcasz 
Starawkz. Poland, 21231 (1334013831); 
20. Kart Frerudemei it. 2:15.95 
(13133/1:12^2); 21. Mariano Lopet Argenti- 
na 23131 0:12201:19.11); Nkute Conte 
Fr- did not finish 2d leg; Rfcftnd Richards- 
soa Sweden, did net finish 2d leg; Marius 
ChatzfcyriaknWs. Greece, did notfinWt 2d leg; 
Sigl Grab nec, Austria dlsauolified 2d leg; 
Band Krasehewsks Germony. dtsquaimed 

M legr Darren Chalmers , Can . tDsaoeBBea 2 d 
leg; Zeke SteggaC Australia Oisauottfied 2d 
leg; Male FawcettConJ did rot finish 1st leg; 
Stergtos Poppcs, Greece) did not finish 1st 
leg; Fodri Moscn Switz- dtequafified 1st tog; 

GHes Jaquct Swtb- dbqua Mad 1 st leg; An- 
dre Graetter, Swift, efisgoafified 1st leg; 
Adam Hostetler, US, tfrsqwtified 1st leg 


2263ft 7. Uudmflo Dyradrenka Rus- 2253 (2 
4KariTraa Norway, 2251 Qr9.Anjo BotHerg, 
Den. 2241 a 14 Minna Kdrtra Fte. 2239 ft 
11. Toe Sotoya Jap- 2229 a 12 Gabriele 
Rauscher, Ger- 2211 tt 11 AIKo Uemura, 
Ja>-21 32a 14.Saa KjeOin Stve-21 39a 14 
Tand Bradtay, Can- 2IJBa 14 Arm Battete, 
US. 21 24 a 17. Elena Koratoua Rus, 20.97 ; 
1& Elana Vbtana Rus- 20 Sr r 19. JuOa MJfko- 
TehenuOTorets, Beteaa 2020 ; 24 Corinna 
Bod met Swift, 19.93 ; 21. Jenny Eldoif, Swe- 
1974; 22 Petra Moroder, It- 1930,-21 Maria 
Despa& Austrafia 1494 ; 24. Josee Chmbon- 
mau. Can- 1454,-24 Nadefda Radovdskaya 
Rus- Oft ; Kyfta Gflt N. Zeafond «*d not 
finish; Irina Komrycheira Kaz. 3d notflnKh: 
Candloe GBg, Fr- did not flntstr 


1. Jareiy Moseley, US. 2453 points a 2 
Janne Lahtela Rn. 2443 Qt X Sand Mu- 
stonen Fin. 2416 a 4. Kurre lansburgh. 
Svm. 2414 a 4 Ryan Jetmsoa Can, 2412 a 
4 TTwny Hemety. Fr. 25M a 7. Jean-Lac 
Brassad, Can- 24.73 a a Stephone Rochoa 
COL 24S2 a 9. Lau ri Lassda F1n,24S3 a 14 
Alexander Wlsoa US- 2432 a ti. Fabrice 
Ougtet Fr. 2436 a 12 Jullen Regnler-Laf. 
foraue.Fr-2430ai3-PaMkSun®era,swe- 
24.19 a 14. Jasper RonnbacK Sure- 24.16 a 
14 Goto Mlura, Jap. 24.14 a 14 Daloa Hara, 
Jap- 2404 a 17. Dominick Gauthier, Can. 
2X90 ; ia Yugo TsukMa Jop- 2331 ; 19. Ar- 
men Rafoyetyaa Arm, 2X49 ; 24 Cterier Cotta 
Fr- 2X46 ; 21. Adrian Costa Austrafia 2X45 ; 
22 Roger Hodander, Sure, 2335 / 23. Jim 
Monsv US- 2290 ; 24 Eovgeny Semitov, 
Rw. 2276 ; 24 Ridwrd Usshec N. Zealand. 
2075 ; 24 AJoreJ Barmtot Kaz. 2418 ; 27. 
Andrei Ivanov, Has. 1473; 24 Tim Dudgeon 
Brit, 1632; 29. Otag Kaotastiov, Batovs. 1 1.13 
; 34 Takehfro Soto mote Jap. 468; 31. Evan 
Dybvlfl, US- 455 ; Vitoll GtashmAa Rus. dW 
net ftotoh; Sam Temple, BrtLtfd red finish. 

O-qiisntiMfarflnri 


14 Monte Ten Kortanoar. Austria ec3B35; 
II. Losse Soetre, Norway, 63X94 12 Reml 
HeteMte Norway, 63934 IX Ate&onder 
BaumgoerteL Gomorry, 63934- 14 KC 
Bovriette US. 63947; 14 Vorfim Soyutln, 
Russia 639 32; 14 David Tranburrlna US- 
6^1 .1ft 17. TakaMro NazakL Japan, 6323ft 
14 Powel Zvgmont Pokmd, fc4S-59; 19. 
Cedric Kuentz. Franca 6*5.90; 24 Andrey 
Krimsheyev, Russia 6U457; 21. Martin 
Fdgenurintor, Swiftertond, 6*7.04 22 Yury 
Kakhonets, Russia 44721; 23. Staven Eto, 
Canada 64467; 24 Mark Knofi Canada 
leSOJiS; 24 Hinyukl No Oka Japan. 651 34 
24 Sergey Kaznacheyew. Karakhston. 
&51 Sft 27. Radik Blkchentoyev, Kazakhstan 
6S26& 28. Sergey Prtz. Ukraine. 63427; 29. 
ctiol Joe-bong. South Korea 65462 30. 
DesMeriu Horvattx Romania 65738; 31. 
Fousto Atorrelraa Portugal 7.-01S7; 32 Vi- 
taly NovKAenka Betorus, 7:1974 


Berzins. Latvia (5122ft 51 370). 1:4239424 
Spyros Pinas, Greece; (51424 51.123), 
1:42751; 27. Ion Slandu, Romania (5140ft 
513863. 142.994 24 Patrlrt Singleton 
Bermuda (5143451 J79). 14X01*29. Shiva 
Keshavan, India (52314- 52127), 144442; 
34 Lee Gi-ra S. Kor, (54299; 52875), 
147.174; 31. Hsleh Hsiang-chun, Tahwn. 
(54191 5X093), 147385; 32 Kang Kwartg- 
boe. S. Kor- (5X492; 5X829). 147321; 3X Lee 
Vang, S. Kor- (5434* 54 338), 149380; An- 
drus Paul Estonia dtequafified. 

The loot two runs at man's sJngtoe era on 
Monday. 


HOCKEY 


MZM-SHOCXXT 

□ ROUP A 
W L T 


PtS GF GA 


LUGE 


SPEED SKATING 


FREESTYLE SKIING 


auM'i 5ooo mm 


MOOOU 

BJMINATION ROUND 


1. Ame-Mreto P*M Can.2335 pohte a 
2 Donna WBnttrecfrt US- 23JS Ct 3 equai 
Totten Miftarraam Ger. 23JJ7 0; Z equal 
ERzabeft Mdntyrft US- 23S7 tt 1 Mato 
Effinan Svw. 23S3 d 4 Sandro Sdnritt Ger- 


1. Gianni Romroa Netti- 62220 (world reel 
2 RlrrtjeRltsma Netbmtetos, 62BM 
2 Bart Vefotomp. Belgium, 63431 
4 Bob De Jong. Netturiands, 43137; 4 
Frank DSItrich. Germany, 632.17; 6 . Rene 
Taiteonraudu Germany, 63521; 7. Kef SW- 
ratiata, Japan 63471; t IQeU StoreUd, Not- 
wav. 6:37.1* 9. Rebate SgM Iftlyi 63833; 


MIN'SSUMUI 

F«9T TWO RUNS 

1. Georg Hack! Ger- (4931ft 49S73). 1 
minute, 39.192 seconds; 2 Arrain Zoeggelor, 
It- (4971 5; 49490), 1-39405: 2 Markus 
Prock. Austria (49361; 49.732), 139393; 4 
Jens MueUer, Ger- (49.954- 49700V 1 393 54 
5. Markus Klein helm Austria 150014- 
49.779), 139.7951 4 Wendel SUCkOW, U3- 
(5036ft 49371). 139.94ft 7. Gerhard 
CMisc hen Austria (50.161; 49316V 139.977; 
4 ReWtnJd Rainer, It- (54105; 50308), 
140.11ft 9. Nortert Huber, It- SVlOft 
54129), 14032ft 14 Afoeil Derrtdrenka 
Rus- (54224 54011), 140335,11. Adam Hel 
dlU3- (50401; 49399V 1 4030ft 12 Mikael 
Hoklh 5we- 150324; 54197). 140521; 13. 
Kontei Albert Ger- (50JSft 54172), 
140525; 14 Larry Dolan. U5. 15055ft 
54163), 144721; 15. Gurrfc ReUs, Latvia 
(5467ft 54296), 144972 14 Day Iva Con- 
150531 54348). 1:4498ft 17. StugeoM UeW- 
jbiKL Jop, (54747) 50405), U1.1S2 14 

Bengt wakton swe, (sojsoc au79j, 

14132ft 19. Reto GSy, Swtfc. (5459* 
50546), 14134ft 24 MmUnsRubenli Lnhrifl, 
(5475ft 50491V 14134ft 21. Alexander 
Zoubtov, Rus, (5448ft 50944), 1:41432 22 
Anders Soederberg, Swe- (5487ft 54696), 
141574;22TylerSeMZ,Can- (546^54948), 
141537; 24. LsrreirBiogrwlflc, Bosnto44ene- 
stwfna (5135251.170), 142422 2S.Sandrte 


Kazakstan 

1 

0 

t 

3 

to 

8 

Slovakia 

1 

D 

1 

3 

6 

5 

Austria 

a 

0 

2 

2 

7 

7 

Italy 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 
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GROUP B 





W 

L 

T 

Pis 

GF 

GA 

Belarus 

1 

0 

0 

2 

A 

0 

Germany 

1 • 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Japan 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

France 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

SlovaMa . 




0 

2 

0-2 

Austria 




1 

1 

0—2 


Antonenko) 4 Bel, A. Skabelka iA. 
Andrievsky) (pp).9MtsOn Goal — France 8- 
5-5—18. BeL 7-13-1 6 — 36. 

Japan 0 0 1—1 

Germany 0 1 2—3 

1st Pwiorfc None. 2d Period: Ger- J. Hedrt 
(M. W) eland). 3d Period- Jop- A Sogbaum 
(T- Otomo) X Ger- D. Kunce tM.WIeteidM 
Ger. J. Benda (M. Modcay). Shots On 
Goal— Ger. 9-10-16-33. Jap. 5-9-8—22. 
Kazottstan 2 l 2-5 

Austria . 2 2 1—5 

1st Period: Austria G. Pusdnft (R. 
Noshehn) 2 Kaz- A. Pchelvakov (V. 
Zavyalov) (sh). X Kaz. K. Shafranov 
(unassisted! 4 Austria D. Lavoie 
(unassisted) 2d Period: Austria A. Puschnlg 
(T- Seario) (pp). 4> Austria D. Lavoie (C 
Perihaler) 7, Kaz- K. Shafranov (J. Zemlyonoy, 
A. Koreshkov) (pp). 3d Period: Kaz- A. 
Sokolov (K. Shafranov; a. Koreshkov) 9, Kaz. 
A. Koreshkov (K. Shafranov) 14 Austria A. 
PuschniD (D. Lavoie) (on). Shots on 
Goal— Kaz. 9-3-11—23. Austria 8-11-6—25. 


2-3 


Italy 2 1 

Stovndda 1 3 2-4 

1st Period: Slovakia V. Ptawcha (L 
Sekeras) 2 Italy, 5. Figliuzzi (L insam) (pp). 
X Italy, D. Feficetti (M. Mand M. De 
Angefis). 2d Period: SJovoWa V. Ptovudio (J. 
Bono) & Stovofcfa, R. Pe fraricfcy (unassisted) 
6, Slovakia V. Plavucha (L Sefeeraa Z. 
Ogerl 7, Italy, M. Oittorroni (R. Ramosert. 3d 
Period: None. Shots on H eed Ho ly 11-9- 
8-28. Slovakia 5-1X4-22 


WOfMN'S HOCKIY 

W 1 T Pfi GF GA 

10 0 ? 13 0 

1 0 0 2 6 D 

0 Q 2 5 0 


Canada 
Finland 
United States 
China 0 1 

Sweden 0 1 

Japan O 1 

Finland 6. Sweden 0 
Conodo IX Japan 0 
United SUes ft China 0 


1st Period: Austria 0. Lavoie (M. Ulridi] 
(pp). 2d Period: Austria C Perihaler (M. 
Sdiaden) X Slovakia Z. Ogee 4 Sfovakla R. 
Petrovkiy (R. Kordsek, L Sekeras) (pp). 3d 
Pertah None. Biots Oa Goaf-Austrta 3-3- 
6—12 Stovcddo 17-8-13-34 
Kazakstan 1 1 3-5 

Italy 3 0 8-3 

1st Period: Kaz, V. Ttegubov (V. Zavyatov, 

A. PdietyakoV) (pp). 2 It- B. Zarrfllo (G. 
Orionda) ft M-W D. Feiksttl (4 RgBvzzfi 4 It- 

B. Zariba (R. NarteUa G. Orion do) (pp). 2d 
Period: Kaz, M. Borodulin (V. Gtovntstay). 3d 
Period: Kaz- D. Dudoiev (A. Sauentou) 7, 
Kaz. M. Barartofo (A. Koreshkov, |. 
Zemlyonoy) (pp). ft Kaz, P. Komentsev (D. 
Dudreov) (sh). Shuts OoGoaMt. 12*3-14 
Kaz. 8-3-1 0-21. 

Belarus 1 1 2-4 

France 8 8 4-4 

lit Period: BeL V. Karadiun (O. 
Romanov). 2d Period: BeL V. Bettulatov. 3d 
Period: BeL A. Kafyuzhrry (V. Karochurv 0. 


Olympic Scedule 


AUVOt SKIMS, Hale aba — Mens Combined (Slalom), 10:15 am: 

■iathum, Nomwa— WMnms I5kns > pjn_- 
enoss DOUMTRY EKHiM,Hokirt>o — Mows 30km classical 9 ojtu 
curuko. Koruluvra — Women: Norway vs. Sweden, 9 am.- Canada vs. U J- 9 
arrw Germany vs. Denmark, 9 am.- Japan vs. Britate 9 am: Den mark yt Britain. 7 
pjtu Germany vs. Japoa 7 priu Sweden vs. U3- 7 pjn-- Norway vs. Canada 7 p-m 
Moo: Gemaiy vs. Swltzeriand, 2 p.iti.- Norway vs. Britain, 2 pjtu Canada w. Japan. 2 
pjn-- U5. vs. Sweden 2 pm. 

ice hockey, N agano— Mea; Germany vs. Betarus,2 pm; Japan vs. Frana2.6 pjn. 
Womee; FWond vs. Jepeas J2 e.mj rt. Swsdfti 4 pjtirf Concria «. Chinn 8 pjn. 

luce, llzuna— Mhs Single, third ran, 2 pm fourth run, 3:30 pjn. 
snow BOARU. SMga — Woramrs Glanl SUom. 1st nm. 930 aim 2d rua 1 pjtl 
SPCEDW onmiG, Nagano — Men 500 metera, firat round, 430 p.nu 
mSBATfRB, 10 

ALPME ski mg, Hakuba - Women's Super G. 1415 am-- Metre Combined 
{DownhSD, 1 pjn. 

crewe COUNTRY WCIMQ, Hokuba - Womens Stan dasshxd, 9 am. 
cuhjho. Koraizuwa — Men: Japan vx Sweden, 9a uu Canada vs. U3- 9 ojo; 
Switzerland vs. Britain, 9 am-- Germany vs. Norway. 9 amj Canada vs. Britain. 7 pjn-- 
Geratany vs. Sweden, 7 p.ai j U3. vs. Norway. 7 pjnj Switzerland w. Japan. 7 am. 
Worsen: Germony vs. U^. 2 pjtu Norway vs. Britain, 2 pjn j Japan vs. Conada, 2 pjtu 
S weden vs. Denmark, 2 p.m. 

FHimc SKATMO, Nagano — Ptin, tree skat&Bpjiu 
ice hookey, Nagano — Mem Beianis vs. Japan 2 p jiu Italy vs. Austria, 6 pjn; 
Kazakstan vs. SJcwflda2 pjn-- France re. Germany. 6 p.m_- 
LuaE,ltzuno— WemenS Singly 2 PJTU 

SPEBMKATDIfl, Nagano — Mem Sh) meters, second round, 430 pun. 
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HOW TO COVER A LONG 
DISTANCE IN A SHORT TIME. 


q$s> 


W nHttwMe 


Otymple Fsrtner 



Consider it done. 
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Fog Forces 
Cancellation 
Of Downhill 

Men’s Race Is Moved 
To Wednesday; 2 Other 
Races Are Rescheduled 


By Amy Shipley 

Washington Post Sen-ice 

HAKUBA, Japan — An hour before 
the scheduled start of the Olympic 
men’s downhill, clouds gathered over 
the Happo’one course. Minutes before 
race time, a light snowfall began, im- 
pairing visibility and delaying the race's 
start Within 90 minutes, fog obscured 
the top of the mountain ana farced a 
postponement of the event, which was 
rescheduled for Wednesday. 

The men’s downhill is traditionally 
the first big medal event of the Olympic 
Games. After three straight days of 

Alpine Skiino 

sunny weather for training on 
Happo'one, the snowstorm Sunday 
proved a rude interruption to the first 
ml day of Olympic competition. 

The race was canceled because of the 
fog rather than the snowfall, said a U.S. 
skiing spokesman, Tom Kelly. 

In addition to moving the men’s 
downhill to Wednesday, the Games* 
organizers also rescheduled the slaipm 
part of the men’s combined competition 
to Monday from Wednesday. They also 
moved the combined downhill to Tues- 
day afternoon from Monday morning. 

The women’s super-G remained on 
the schedule for Tuesday morning. 

“We have another 15 days," said 
Gianfranco Kasper, the general secre- 
tary of the International Ski Federation. 
“That’s the reason we have the down- 
hill at the beginning. We have more than 
enough time. ’ ’ Kasper said the weather 
forecast for Monday and Tuesday “is 
very bad.” 

“Then we should have quite a long 
good-weather period," he said. 

The Nagano Meteorological Agency 
said strong winds and heavy snowfalls 
were expected until at least Monday 
night ana participants should be aware 
of a high danger of avalanches. 

Luca Cattaneo of Italy was scheduled 
to be first of the 44 competitors, fol- 
lowed by Lasse Kjus of Norway, 
Hannes Trinkl of Austria and Jean-Luc 
Cretier of France. 

The racers* starting positions arc 
partly a function of their World Cup 
standings. The top 15 World Cup per- 
formers are put into a lottery for the first 
15 positions. 

Hilary Lindh, a former U.S. down- 
hiller who retired soon after winning the 
world championship last year, said a 
delay of a day or two could severely 
impair the favored racers. 

“Some people are ready to race 
today,* ’ said Lindh. who was at the race 
doing television work. ‘‘Maybe it’s 
their window of opportunity. If they 
don’t hit it right, they may not be at their 
peak like they were. If you are ready to 
go, ir’sreaUy difficult to get to that point 
again." 
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Marina Khaltnrina rising from a fall before the judges Sunday as Andrei Kroukov landed his jump. The Kazakhs were not the only pair to suffer in the error-plagued short program. 

Dmitriev Survives Short Program Long on Fallen Skaters 


By Jere Longman 

Nn- York Tunes Strvict 

NAGANO, Japan — It was a night 
when more skaters than flowers seemed 
to land on the ice. And the judging was 
every bit as inconsistent as the skating. 

But in the end Artur Dmitriev of 
Russia put himself in position to be- 
come the first man to win Olympic gold 
medals in pairs skating with two dif- 
ferent partners. 

Eight of the first 15 pairs fell in the 
short program. Sabrina LeFrancois and 

Figure Skatiho 

Nicolas Osseland of France fell twice. 
Only five of the 20 competitors managed 
to land cleanly side-by-side triple toe 
loops. Even the favorites, Elena Berezfa- 
naya and Anton Sikbarulidze, the Euro- 
pean champions from Russia, crash- 
tended the most elemental of triple jumps 
and finished a controversial third. 

Those who skated cleanly were not 
fully rewarded. Mandy Woetzel and 
Ingo Steuer, the defending world cham- 
pions from Germany, performed with- 
out errors but managed only second 
place. This, despite tee fact that 
Dmitriev and his partner, Oksana Kaza- 
kova, did an atrocious death spiral that 
left Kazakova wobbling like a top and 
unable to lower her head near tee ice. 

The U.S. champions, Kyoko Ina and 
Jason Dungjen, finished fourth after the 
judges could not cohesively score their 
unblemished, powerful performance. 
The marks ranged from first place from 
tee American judge, Roger Glenn, to 
seventh place from tee judges repre- 
senting Australia and Germany. 

“Others missed, they skated clean 


and they had more difficult lifts," said 
Peter Burrows, who coaches Ina and 
Dungjen. “They should be first The 
Australian judge must have been 
judging an entirely different event." 

Sikbarulidze has not shown that he 
can remain composed under pressure. 
He and Beiezhnaya fell four times in tee 
long program at the 1997 world cham- 
pionships, dropping from third in the 
short program to ninth overall. He fell 
again Sunday. 

Dmitriev was ecstatic about his po- 
sition, though he knows that the top 
three are essentially tied going into the 
long program, which counts for two- 
thirds of tee scoring. His passion and 
power seem to turn on likea light switch 
every Olympics. He has been incon- 
sistent and overweight at other times, 
but for tee Winter Games, he is always 
dedicated and reliable. 

He botched the side-by-side triple 
jumps twice at tee 1997 world cham- 
pionships and had to settle for third 
place with Kazakova. They struggled 
again Sunday during warm-ups, with 
his final attempt at a triple toe becoming 
a single toe. A few minutes later, 
though, he and Kazakova landed the 
simultaneous jumps with impressive 
confidence and flow. 

Having recently lost nine pounds 
(four kilograms), Dmitriev showed 
great fitness, strength and balance, lift- 
ing Kazakova one-handed above his 
head as he whirled down tee rink. They 
spun in perfect, creative unison, one 
hand above their heads, then one leg 
lifted high. As always, they finished 
with the applause-drawing contortion of 
a spin, with Kazakova leaning forward 
on her left leg while her right leg lifted 
upright like a flagpole. 


Dmitriev and Kazakova skated more 
resourcefully and ambitiously than Wo- 
etzel and Steuer. Although the Germans 
skated cleanly, they seemed to play it 
safe because of a shoulder injury Steuer 
sustained in December wheo he was hit 
by a car. After suffering discomfort in 
practice Sunday, Steuer took a pain- 
killing injection for the evening per- 
formance. It is uncertain whether he will 
be able to sustain medal-winning ex- 
cellence over four and a half minutes of 
the long program. 

“The weather changed," Steuer said. 
“It is snowing and I can feel it in my 
shoulder. I hope it is not changing Tues- 
day and 1 feel better." 

Dmitriev, 30, won the gold medal in 
1992 and a silver in 1994 with his former 
partner, Natalia Mishkutienok, who was 
more flexible but less expressively pas- 
sionate than Kazakova. What Kazakova 
lacks is Olympic experience. She ap- 
peared tense and fidgety in tee warm- 
ups Sunday, furiously nibbing her hands 
together and wearing a look on her face 
somewhere between awe and alarm. She 
never seemed to find a blade edge on the 
back outside tee death spiral and, while 
seven judges placed them first, two put 
teem in fourth. 

“She is always nervous about that 
element,’ ’ Dmitriev said 

To win a second gold medal, Dmitriev 
must demonstrate his own stamina and 
draw from Kazakova a performance that 
is clean and assured, not timid. 

* T will tell her to skate like she skates 
her show program — with a lot of 
passion," said Tamara Moskvina, who 
coaches Dmitriev and Kazakova. 

“We are not finished, just a little bit 
finished," Dmitriev said. “We’ll see 
what happens." 









Dcag MWvTt*! Asuooaicd Ptczs 

Elena Berezhnaya and Anton Sikharaiidze of Russia, the favorites in pairs 
skating, gliding into third Sunday despite crash-landing a triple jump. 
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T° reach the other side of the world the easy way, use AT&T DIRECT*" SERVICE 
Simply dial the access number for the country you’re in and you'll be 


connected to English-speaking operators and get AT&T’s quick, dear connections. 


Hus. you can use your AT&T Calling Card or any of these major credit cards. 

Now, what could be easier than that? 
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Steps to follow for easy calling worldwide: 

I . >m dbJ the AWT Aeees Number for die country you arc oBrg bom, 2. Del die phone number you're tattr^.3. Dial jour card ranter. 


ATAT ACCESS NUMBERS 
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Auatri»«C 027-903-011 Gr^Kt* 00-800-1311 SudlAnbla«..i.. I -800- 10 

Belgium* 0-800-100-10 ligand a ^..1-800-550-000 Spain.. I. 

Czech Republic* 00-42-000-101 Israel 177-100-2727 Sweden 020-795-011 

Egypt* (Cairo)* SI 04)200 Italy*- 1 72-10 II Switzerland* - 0M0-89-00II 

0-800-99-00 1 1 Netherlands* 0800-022-9 1 1 1 United Kingdom -^500-89-00 1 1 

Germany 0 1 30-00 1 0 Russia **(Moxow) * 7S5-5042 United Kingdom *__ 0800-89-00 1 1 1 

For access numbers not Ksced above ask any operator for AT&T Direct*" Service, or visit our Web site at. 

http://www.act.com/traveler 

Crem art caS mg **m t to you n* ap«mgra. BokMaad councnss pwrrw mmrrtfXnruy aOUf Ml * 4^. 

^"Fi 1 e “ ,he 5 “*1' CtMitrr-Bi-tiiuniTT aa cwwji m ihc coa « a ol so Ok- ULS bkn ai adftKM dim bacd on da coumy 

an czd cho Ui Karri ■! ecunoin abm •Piiie phones r+qpnv coin ** oH damh CO rose mwtfrtt. wattBXf 

requre local cam ttflmem dura^ tf»c uJL *Dd TJT* fcra ouoado Ca«j >AA*boruJ chvgei *pp*y oucxfe Moscow DUt* UK. i cast number to N- 


Germany. 


Saud2 Arabia* — I-40W0 
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